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Concepts of Folk and Folk Culture: 
Re-examined in the Indian Context 


This chapter is divided into two sections. The first part provides a 
conceptual clarification of the terms, namely, “folk” and “folk cul- 
ture’. There is no single universally accepted definition of folk 
culture. There is even disagreement as to what should be the definition 
of “folk”. 

In this chapter, we will discuss some defining examples of folk 
and folk culture found at different times, in different places, and ad- 
dressed to different problems in India, both overt and covert. These 
cases form a heterogeneous set which any satisfactory definition of 
folk and folk culture should encompass. The second part contains the 
theoretical framework to approach the study of Sambalpuri culture. 


Folk Culture, Folk Life and Folklore 


Folklore is commonly believed to be the oral literature that is handed 
down to us from generation to generation through oral tradition. It 
generally incorporates folk songs, folk dances, folk tales, supersti- 
tions, myths, etc. It is only this aspect of folk culture, namely, the 
folklore, as defined above, that has become the domain of folklorists. 
But the scope of folklore is much wider. It includes material and non- 
material, verbal! and non-verbal cultures. Therefore, an attempt to 
study folk culture in its true sense should thereof include an analysis of 
agriculture and agrarian history, settlement, patterns, dialectology of 
folk speech, folk architecture, folk cookery, folk costumes, the notion 
of time in folk society, i.e., folk year, folk religion, folk medicine, folk 
recreation, folk literature, folk play and the folk arts and crafts. The 
list is inexhaustive, but it does suggest the fact that the area of folk cul- 
ture embraces into its fold the total way of life and in this sense, 
folklore is only a part of the folk culture. Folklorists, however, have 
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recently introduced a new concept, i.e., ‘folk life’ to define folk cul- 
ture in its entirety (Dorson, 1972; Yoder, 1968: 48; Utley, 1968: 5, 
13). 

Folklorists like Yoder (1968) and Dorson (1972) believe that this 
difference between folklore and folk culture or folk life is a p: oduct of 
an anthropologist’s mind and they maintain that anthropologists have 
limited the discipline of folklore to merely folk literature. To the stu- 
dents of folk culture, intending to study culture in its totality, folklore 
can be specialized in meaning, referring to ‘literature’. Earlier, the 
term ‘primitive lore’ was often used by folklorists to define this total 
culture. Nonetheless, some still note strongly that folklore as a whole 
is not merely literature transmitted orally but includes the arts and 
crafts, beliefs and customs as well. Thus, the use and meaning of folk- 
lore is ambiguous. Therefore, a new concept ‘‘folk life’”’ has been 
introduced by the folklorists to designate folk culture in its entirety. 
From this, it seems clear that they have been trying to preserve their 
identity as practitioners of a separate discipline, distinguished from 
that of “anthropology”, namely, “‘folk culture”. 

As it has been said earlier, the operational definition of folklore 
refers to the literature orally transmitted. Until the 1930s, the anthro- 
pologists and some folkloristic admirers, including the writers of 
America, tried to exclude from folklore anything but literature orally 
transmitted!; and they have been neither unanimous nor consistent. 
Even an anthropologist like Bascom (1953:289) once accepted such a 
narrow definition but later came to believe that ‘verbal art’ was a bet- 
ter phrase than folklore, since it did not exclude music or proverbs or 
weather forecasting. But this preferred term also suffers from limita- 
tions, since folk dance is an art but it is not verbal so are folk painting 
and sculpture. On the contrary, folk etymology and chants are verbal 
but not art. Customs, folk games and folk medicines are neither com- 
pletely verbal, nor art, though they are very much the elements of 
folklore (Islam, 1984:7). However, Bascom (1955:245-52) clarified 
his stand for failing to state specifically that verbal art was never in- 
tended as a definition of the field which folklore now encompasses; 
rather it was Suggested as a convenient and appropriate form for folk 
tales myths, legends, proverbs, riddles and other literary forms. Thus, 
it is clear that verbal art constitutes only a part of folklore and like- 
wise, folklore constitutes only one segment of folk culture or folk life 
studies (Dorson, 1972). This may be seen in the Figure 1. 

If we accept this definition of folklore as a part of folk culture, 
then we have to exclude the laws guiding marriage, the sense of right 
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Figure 1 


A = Verbal Art 
B = Folklore 
C = Foik Culture/Folk Life 


and wrong, folk crafts such as weaving, folk beliefs and customs relat- 
ing to household affairs and agricultural operations, etc. Folklorists 
are well aware of the value of such expressions of the human spirit. 
But, analysis of these aspects have been confined to the discipline of 
social anthropology for systematic description. Nevertheless, folklor- 
ists have, nowadays, shifted their attention to these vital aspects of 
material and non-material culture and thus folk life. 


Oral Tradition of Folk Culture 


It has been found that the most common way of defining folk culture is 
its mode of transmission, i.e., oral tradition (as is generally accepted). 
But, there arose a controversy about the nature of the oral tradition of 
folk culture. Bascom (1953:185) tried to put this matter partially in the 
context of folklore: ““‘All folklore is orally transmitted, but not all that 
orally transmitted is folklore.’”’ Later on, folklorists like Dundes 
(1966:266-49; 1977:17-35) and Islam (1984:1-35) raised the issue: 
“whether or not all folklore is orally transmitted.” There is little doubt 
that many forms of folklore are not transmitted orally at all. A boy or 
girl may learn to play folk games such as marbles or skip stones by 
watching others.? Non-verbal aspects of folklore such as gestures, 
games and dances, cannot be said to be truly oral in tradition. On the 
other hand, it would be unwise to mention that all the elements of 
Jearning that are passed on orally from one generation to the other be- 
long to the domain of folklore. For example, the son of a barber learns 
how to shave a man by watching his father or by receiving oral in- 
struction from him, or both. Even in literate societies there exist many 
learnings which are basically oral. For instance, how to drive a car or 
tractor, how to plough and plant, the manner one has to brush his teeth, 
and so on. Yet, it is doubtful whether any folklorist would include 
such learning as an example of folklore. “‘Since materials other than 
folklore are also orally transmitted, the criterion of oral transmission 
by itself is not sufficient to distinguish folklore from non-folklore” 
Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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(Dundes, 1965:1). However, such learnings are part of folk culture 
and not of folklore. 

Even the dichotomous characterization of the oral as opposed to 
written can be shown as empirically untenable. There are folklores 
which have evolved through the written method. For instance, the 
Baul songs of Bengal, short poems written on the hand-fans made of 
cloth or palm leaf, proverbs and riddles used by medieval Bengali po- 
ets and also many elements found in the great Indian scriptures and 
epics. The Rigveda is considered to be the oldest known treatise in the 
world in which one finds the specimens of the earliest folk songs and 
ballads. The germs of Indian folk tales appear in the Rigveda. There 
are many stories in the Rigveda which may be regarded as the precur- 
sors of the Panchatantra, the store-house of fables. The Atharvaveda 
richly contains charms, folk beliefs, incantations, rites, rituals and su- 
perstitions of the common people. In the Grihya Sutra one comes 
across many folk songs which were sung on auspicious occasions like 
marriages, etc. In the Upanisads one finds the story of Nachiketa and 
Yama, the philosophic discussion between Yagyavalkya and his 
learned wife Maitreyi and other interesting tales. The Jatakas contain 
the stories of various incarnations of Lord Buddha. The Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata are inexhaustible sources of folk tales and leg- 
ends. The Puranas may be rightly regarded as the treasure of Indian 
mythology, legends, popular religion, beliefs and superstitions. The 
Brihatkatha of Gunadhyaya is a great contribution to the folk tales and 
fables of India. The Hitopadesa of Narayana Pandit is the most popu- 
lar book of Sanskrit fables. The Vetal Panchavimshatika of Slauva 
Das is a collection of 25 folk tales related to king Vikramaditya. 
Shuka-Saptati is also a good collection of 70 folk tales which is trans- 
lated into Persian under the title of Tuti-nama. Singhasan Dwatrinkhia 
is another book on folk tales which has been translated into Hindi as 
Singhasan-Battisi and in other regional languages with different titles 
(Upadhyaya, 1964: i-iii). 

A number of scholars are, nowadays, involved in the collecting, 
recording and publishing of folklore materials. What is suggested is 
that it would be difficult to ignore a piece of folk tale or folk song sim- 
ply on the ground that at some point of time in its life history it has 
been transmitted by script or print.” We agree with Dundes (1965: ୭) 
that if a folk tale or ballad has never been in the oral tradition, then it is 
not folklore. It might be a literary production based on a fglk model. 
Significantly, in the effort to build up scientific temperament among 
the people and also to eradicate superstitious beliefs, a cassette con- 
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taining science songs based on folk tunes was released in February 
1991 by the eminent singer Bhupen Hazarika. It was an experimental 
pilot programme of National Council for Science and Technology 
Communication (NCSTC). Many such cassettes in different Indian 
languages would gradually be produced to stimulate scientific attitude 
among the common people (Hindustan Times, 25-2-1991:7). 

Similarly, any impression that all the elements of learning passed 
on through an oral tradition in a society belong to the domain of folk 
culture is far from correct. For example, a person may learn to drive a 
car or a motor cycle, to fly a jet plane, to load a gun, etc., by either 
watching or by receiving oral instructions, or both. Here, we doubt 
whether any scholar of folk culture would include ‘loading a gun’ as 
an example of folk culture. Therefore, materials other than folk cul- 
ture are also passed on through oral tradition; the criterion of oral 
tradition by itself, is not sufficient to distinguish folk culture from 
non-folk culture. 


Commercialization of Folk Culture 
Unnithan, Singh and Dev (1965:28-9) write: 


“In the folk tradition there was hardly any specialized training in re- 
ligion, metaphysics, literature, music, etc. One learnt in the ordinary 
course of life, through participation. In group singing, the differences 
between the poet and the musician, the composer and the performer, 
and even the artist and the audience vanished. There was little room 
for professionalism in the fields of knowledge and arts. It were these 
characteristics of the folk tradition, themes and symbols that distin- 
guished the folk-cultural sub-structure from the elite.” 


It has been observed that many novelists, playwrights, poets and 
lyricists use proverbs, riddles, etc., from their folk culture, in their lit- 
erary work. We may consider only one item of folk culture, i.e., folk 
songs. This literary production of many popular literary figures and 
creative writers, based on folk model, may be preserved through ra- 
dio, television, audio and video cassettes. There may be songs 
composed in local dialects by the local lyricists based on folk model 
which differ little from those preserved by oral tradition. Likewise, 
some urban based cultural associations may compose folk songs to be 
sung on radio and television and folk dances to be shown on TV 
mainly for urban audience, for which training and practice are given 
for refinement. These songs and dances, performed before special ur- 
ban audience and presented through radio, television, etc., may be 
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accepted by the people without much hesitation. The endeavour of 
recreation, refinement and manufacture of folk songs and dances may 
create urban folk artists too who are professional by nature. In this 
connection, examples may be cited from numerous folk traditions pre- 
vailing in various linguistic regions or sub-regions of India. But the 
question arises as to whether or not a literary production based on a 
folk model can be included in folk literature ? 

In this perspective, Dorson (1959:4) coined the term ‘fakelore’, 
which “‘falsifies the raw data of folklore by invention, selection, fabri- 
cation and similar refining processes, but for capitalistic gain rather 
than for totalitarian conquest.’”’ The very nature of oral tradition helps 
to modify and alter continuously the folk elements, particularly songs, 
sayings, tales, etc., in the process of transmission. This change is an 
unconscious process. But the calculating money-writers go to work on 
them consciously with the help of modern technologies to reach wider 
sections of the society for immediate gain. A similar trend is found in 
the Indian textile industry to meet the demand of the consumer in the 
name of fashion and fad, i.e., urban sophistication. This may not be the 
work of the folk but of the capitalistic market-oriented, popular or 
mass culture. 

It is true that the creative artist employs folk themes imaginatively 
but he or she makes no claim to present pristine folk culture. Thus, it 
may be said that an urban form of folk culture which may be termed as 
pseudo-folk culture has been started in the name of preservation and 
revival of the folk culture. It has been found that the chauvinistic and 
the radical groups in America appropriate folk words to sell medicine, 
for trade unionism and beatnik ideologies, and to protest against any- 
thing one wants to protest about (Dorson, 1959:1-6; 214-6; Leach, 
1968:23). Contrary to this, scholars like Dundes (1977:17-35) and Is- 
lam (1984:5) claim that a literary production based on a folk model 
should be accepted as folk song. They feel that these popular songs, 
accepted by the folk, would be passed on through the oral tradition in 
future. To some extent, they are right. In course of time, people may 
forget the authors of these popular songs and they might become folk 
songs, a real part of folk. For example, the Baul songs of Bengali folk 
tradition which have evolved through the written method, have be- 
come a part of Bengali folk tradition (Islam, 1984:4). Some Bhojpuri 
songs on national unity, composed during the second decade of this 
century gripped the imagination of the common people and have been 
passed on orally (Gautam, 1973:183). 

Despite the fact that folk songs in our time have often been used 
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for commercial purposes, the impression still persists that these folk 
songs somehow transcend the experience of the individual singer or 
composer and thereby represent the deeper values, emotions and sen- 
timents of the folk. Be that as it may, one thing is clear from this 
discussion that folk literature corresponds to the written production of 
novelists and poets; but they circulate orally and without known 
authorship. Oral literature, however, may enter into written literature 
and vice versa. 


Problem of Origin 


The origin of most items of folk culture, particularly myths and tales, 
is difficult to determine. With a number of versions of the same folk 
tales or myths—because of their oral tradition—it is really impossible 
to determine, both at national and international levels, with exactitude, 
the probable origin of that folk tale or myth. For instance, the Grimm 
brothers, Jacob and Wilhelm, in the beginning of the 19th century, 
started collecting folk tales to preserve something essentially Teutonic 
in character. But most of the collected tales were found in other parts 
of Europe, Asia and North and South America (Dundes, 1968:42). 
Likewise, some Indian folk tales or myths may be discovered outside 
India too. Hence, it would be difficult to speak of these tales as purely 
Indian. Even if we did find something of Indian origin, it would still be 
difficult to locate the folk society in which it originated due to the plu- 
ralistic set-up of the Indian society. What we want to suggest here is 
that many folk festivals, rituals and practices, songs, tales, proverbs 
and riddles have very wide popularity cutting across many linguistic 
and culture areas. In spite of the differences found due to many re- 
gional variations and dialectal versions, the piece, i.e., cultural item, 
remains the same (Unnithan, Singh and Dev, 1965:25-5). In this re- 
gard, mention may be made of some festivals which are observed by 
almost all the tribals and caste Hindus of central and eastern India 
(Singh, 1982). 


Folk Culture and Elite Culture 


It is generally believed that the folk tradition in India continually inter- 
acts with the elite tradition and they are interrelated. However, folk 
culture has always been characterized as a dependent category which 
cannot be understood without any reference to the elite tradition. In 
this perspective, the culture of the rural Hindu is the folk version of the 
elite urban culture. This interaction is not unilinear but circular or mu- 
tual. For example, many ideas and themes of. folk literature have 
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seeped into written literature (elite literature) and, at the same time, 
certain elements of elite sub-culture are integrated into the folk sub- 
culture through a process of refinement, reworking and vice versa. 
Such an upward (universalization) and downward (parochialization) 
movements of cultural traits have been going on for a long time. That 
is why, sometimes it seems unrewarding to examine whether many 
items have percolated down from elite tradition or vice versa (Unni- 
than, Singh and Dev, 1965:24, Oommen, 1984:12; Islam, 1984:5). 

On this ground, some scholars argue that folk tradition in India 
has a unity of its own. Unnithan, Singh and Dev (1965:25) write: 
“Even though the outer expressions appear to be very varied, the spirit 
and the basic patterning in most aspects of culture is fundamentally 
the same...the folk tradition has a wide spread—it is almost Pan-In- 
dian like the elite-tradition.’”>” One does not mean here that there is no 
difference between folk culture and elite culture in India; rather, it is 
indicated that there is a possibility of both folk as well as elite traits ex- 
isting together in a given situation. Therefore, one cannot be 
understood without any reference to the other. 

A major concern of our poets, writers, scholars and thinkers espe- 
cially in the 19th century was to establish some relationships between 
folk and formally organized literary traditions. The purpose of such 
attempts was to define the essential national character of India. Such 
attempts can easily be found in the later period also as mentioned ear- 
lier. During the 1980s, attempts have been made by the government 
through “‘Apna Utsav”? and “‘Bharat Utsav”, in and outside India, for 
the same purpose.* This helps to understand the way in which the or- 
ganizers have visualized and responded to the heritage of folk ideas, 
reshaping and developing them to serve their needs. In this perspec- 
tive, it would be impossible to identify and isolate a national folk 
culture. This difficulty arises out of the peculiar pluralistic set-up of 
the Indian society. This concept of pluralism refers to religious, caste, 
language and regional cultural pluralism. All of them have a stubborn 
way of not melting down totally and of remaining separate in some as- 
pects. (Oommen, 1983; 1986a: 53-74; 1986:107-29). Therefore, 
pluralism is equally reflected in the folk culture as well. Deva 
(1989:1-2) writes: 


“The elements of the oral tradition of folk literature are closely re- 
lated to specific sections of the social structure and to particular 
aspect of social life...there are different types of songs...especially 
belonging to particular age, sex, occupational and caste groups, some 


of which are attached to specific occasions and some are not.” 
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It is difficult to construct any ideal typical model of Indian folk 
culture based on our empirical realities. It is true, just as certain items 
of folk culture of a particular culture area are shared by other culture 
areas, so also the rest of the items maintain their uniqueness and iden- 
tify with that culture or culture area. In view of this, there may be in 
some sense of the word, an Indian folk culture (Vidyarthi, 1973:1- 
107). But one cannot study a regional culture such as Oriya, Bengali 
and Bihari or Ss -regional culture such as Bhojpuri, Maithili and Ma- 
gadhi in Bihar’ with the help of this Indian folk culture.’ More 
precisely, in Bihar there are four cultural linguistic or dialect zones: (i) 
Bhojpuri, (ii) Maithili, (iii) Magadhi, and (iv) Tribal Languages 
(Vidyarthi, 1973:13). Each dialect may have local variations. For in- 
stance, Bhojpuri, Magadhi, and Maithili have three sub-dialects each.’ 
Dialcetel differences exist between the social groups of the same vil- 
lage® also (Vidyarthi, 1964:1-14). Similarly, in Orissa the eastern 
coastal! plains are characterized by non-tribal Oriya folklore, while the 
western plateau is said to possess the tribal folklore of a very rich vari- 
ety (Vidyarthi, 1973:17). However, problems may arise when one 
talks of world folk culture?. In the widest sense, the term, ‘folk?’ may 
be applied to the whole of humanity (Raghavan, 1964:11). This point 
may be examined in empirical situations in India. 

The universal and particularistic (contextual) approaches:to folk 
culture are not mutually exclusive. The use of one does not rule out the 
use of the other. Both approaches should be employed to study the 
folk culture. Why? In order to identify what elements in the folk cul- 
ture of a folk society are peculiar to that society one has to make a 
comparative analysis. One must know what the normal and typical 
form of a folk tale or a ballad or a festival is before one can identify 
and interpret the significance and importance of the localizations and 
particularizations of that tale or ballad or festival in a single cultural 
context. A comparative study may answer more easily how a folk so- 
ciety or perhaps how a single individual has altered a particular 
cultural trait say, from a tale or a festival or a few words from another 
language to fulfil his own needs and purpose. In this perspective, one 
can also study not only the inter-level cultural differences of folk cul- 
tures but also the intra-level cultural differences found in a culture 
area.!? 


Folk Culture and Folk: Lower Stratum of the Society 


The folk were understood to be a group of people who constituted the 
lower stratum in contrast to the upper stratum or elite, of a society. For 
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example, during the late colonial period, “‘the phenomenon of migrant 
labour” from Bhojpuri speaking area “‘was directed very significantly 
towards Calcutta in particular and the Assam tea gardens in general. 
Naturally enough, Birhal! would be the popular form of literary ex- 
pression...” (Gautam, 1973:187) among the Bhojpuri speaking 
migrant labourers. However, the association of folk culture with the 
lower class is only a partial picture of the story. Some Birha songs re- 
corded by Gautam (1973:187) instilled the spirit of nationalism during 
early periods of this century among the larger section of the society. In 
his opinion: 


“When nationalism triumphs over feminine charm then indeed it has 
taken deep root...The spirit of transcending local loyalties with na- 
tional ones...took the feminine fashion by storm and these folk songs 
must have been great carriers of ideas to all sections of the commu- 
nity” (Gautam, 1973:187). 


It has been observed that among the upper classes in the towns, 
women are the active bearers of the folk tradition. Women (of al! 
classes) hardly contribute to written literature. They have expressed 
themselves amply and vigorously through the oral tradition. Most 
probably, the reason is that women, irrespective of their social back- 
ground, experience some common social situations throughout India. 
For instance, joking relationship between sister-in-law and brother-in- 
law, maternal uncle and nephew; conflict between mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, daughter-in-law and sister-in-law; male dominance 
in the society and so on, are found by and large throughout the coun- 
try. Further, a woman’s barrenness is considered to be her greatest 
misfortune along with widowhood. The birth of a son is regarded as 
more fortunate than that of a daughter. All these lead to joys and sor- 
rows, disappointment and discontentment in the social life and get 
reflected ultimately in the folk songs of women (Deva, 1989; Gupta, 
1969; Arya, 1975; Srivastava, 1969). Deva (1989:2-3) writes: 


“The share of women in its composition, proposition and perform- 
ance is perhaps much greater than that of men. The control of women 
over the use of traditional proverbs and idiomatic phrases, and the 
telling effect with which they employ them to hit an adversary, are 
matters of envy for menfolk... the songs sung by women...are largely 
their own compositions. This is also shown by the stylistic traditions 
of these genres as reflected in the selection of themes and their treat- 
ment.” 
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Folk Culture as Peasant Culture 


Marxist scholars, however, include both peasant (folk in the country- 
side) and proletariat (folk in the city), to define the lower stratum of 
the society, limiting folk to the oppressed as there are rich peasants, 
middle peasants, poor peasants and landless labourers. The rich peas- 
ants constitute the elite section of the village life and the lower 
peasants, along with the landless agricultural workers, are included in 
the relatively oppressed section of the village society. This definition 
of ‘peasant’ is based primarily on the economic criterion. 

In India, one cannot ignore the caste factor to distinguish between 
higher and lower or-rich and poor peasants or other sections of the so- 
ciety. However, this does not rule out the possibility that a rich peasant 
may also belong to a lower caste and a poor peasant to a higher caste. 
Considering the complexity of social realities it is erroneous to believe 
in any hard and fast rule to distinguish between the folk culture that 
appeals to the lower caste/peasant class and those that appeal to the 
higher caste/peasant class. For instance, Gautam (1973:187) writes: 


“Various forms of ‘Alpanas’ or even small handicrafts show little 
variation from class to class in its practice and aesthetic quantum...in 
the various social classes the distinction becomes one of refinement 
and luxury, but not.. of content or style...the differences are measur- 
able in terms of material value, but are neither spiritual nor 
psychological.” 


From the caste (ideology) point of view, if we consider oppres- 
sion as a factor for determining elite and folk then untouchables will 
constitute the folk. On the other hand, Brahmins and other superior 
castes of a particular village will constitute the elite section of that so- 
ciety. Still, it is ambiguous. While some cultural traits might be shared 
by the various upper castes in a village, yet considerable difference 
does exist between them in their mode of life. What is suggested here 
is that neither caste ideology (purity and pollution) nor class ideology 
(economic factor) taken independently can be a determining criterion 
of elite or folk. This may be so as one finds both caste and class inter- 
twined into a very complex social reality in India. The question, ‘will 
the folk culture disappear from the society if it is transformed into a 
‘classless’ or a ‘casteless’ society?” is also very pertinent in this con- 
text. 2 

More precisely, the term ‘folk’ has for a long time been used 
synonymously with peasants. Scholars like Redfield (1956) and Deva 
(1989) have considered the culture of peasant society as folk culture. 
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In defining the characteristics of what Redfield called peasant society, 
he placed much emphasis on its contrast with what we may call a tribal 
society. But it creates problems when one is dealing with the social re- 
alities in India. Here tribes, peasantry and gentry constitute elements 
within one and the same empirical situation. So writes Beteille 
(1974:49): “There are important sections of people in rural India or in 
the Indian villages—who do not fit this conception of the peasantry 
whichever way we look at it.” 

The most distinguishing and widely accepted characteristic of 
peasant society is its agrarian economy featured by an intense love of 
land. The land based agrarian economy is the core aspect of the peas- 
ant society (Oommen, 1984: 16-9). In India we find a gradual merging 
of tribes with the caste Hindu system. The larger tribes like the San- 
thals, Oraons, Bhils, Mundas and Gonds have become settled 
agriculturists. These tribes number over a million persons each and 
have been living for generations side by side with caste Hindus 
(Beteille, 1974:18, 64). Anthropologists like Bose (1941) tend to be- 
lieve the transformation of tribe into peasantry as a kind of natural 
process of development. It is contended that some of their rituals, be- 
lief systems, festivals, folk songs and dances are formed around the 
land and agricultural activities of the peasants (Singh, 1982). This 
does not mean that the tribal people will drop their old rituals and 
practices after their transformation into peasantry. A total transforma- 
tion or break up from old traditions may not be possible. Factors like 
personal choice and emotional attachment may not allow to cease all 
the ties with old traditions. But changes in the central or core aspect, 
i.e., economy, are capable of affecting other aspects of the péasant so- 
ciety (Oommen, 1984: 16-9). 


Folk Culture in Urban and Industrial Context: 
A Problem of Creativity 


There are contradictory views about changes in folk culture and folk- 
lore. For instance, Lang (1884:11) says: “Fotklores are of our time but 
not for it...which have least been altered by education, which have 
shared least in progress.” It means folklore is related with something 
past, tradition, a lack of education and progress. This is, of course, the 
dominant view that persists still among the scholars. For them, the ele- 
ments of folk culture depend on tradition mainly oral and there is no 
scope for its creation, recreation or change in the developed societies 
and the dominant culture always presses in. However, there is a con- 
tinuous fear that the people of today are forgetting more and more 
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1olklore. If this view is accepted then the folk culture will naturally 


and completely die out soon. Foster’s (1953:171) statement attests this 
fear: I 


“Folk cultures will disappear in those places where a high degree of 
industrialization develops... It also seems improbable, in view of the 
trends of the modern world toward industrialization in all major ar- 
eas, that new folk cultures will rise”. 


This view has been reflected in Redfield’s statement also, who 
says, “in a civilization there is a great tradition of the reflective few, 
and there is a little tradition of the largely unreflective many” (Red- 
field, 1956:70; 1963:41). 

One may not necessarily agree with the evaluation of the folk im- 
plicit in the above remarks. Redfield (1947) has proposed a typology 
ranging from folk to urban where folk and urban are at the opposite 
ends of a continuum. Here, it seems to be absurd to speak of urban folk 
culture or urban folklore. But Spaulding (1951:26-36) has reported 
folk songs created by industrial steel workers. What we want to sug- 
gest here is that Spaulding’s position is closer to reality. Based on 
urban industrial themes, folk songs may be handed down by oral 
transmission for quite sometime before being collected and written 
down. Moreover, the creation of folk songs is an expressive behav- 
iour. Although it is a characteristic commonly considered to be rural, 
it is possible in urban and industrial areas too. In this context, Spauld- 
ing (1951:30-1) writes: 


“_..when one finds ‘folk music’ of a similar idiom indigenous to ‘ur- 
ban’ and ‘rural’ areas, one begins to sense that the differences are to 
be found not in the dynamics of the behaviour of the people but in the 
manifestations of their behaviour in the environmental context with 
which they are involved.” 


In view of this, it would be unwise to maintain that folklore is 
something produced by a folk in the hoary past and that today it con- 
sists of fragmented survivals. ‘From this perspective, it would be 
absurd to argue that there is no folklore in the United States and that 
industrialization stamps out folk groups and folklore, e.g., the folklore 
of computers... Moreover, as new groups emerge, new folklore is cre- 
ated”’ (Dundes, 1977:27-8). So, folk culture cannot be considered to 
be essentially of the nature of a survival of vestige. It does not refer to 
a bygone age. In this regard, Deva (1989:1) writes: “Though some 
genres of folk literature undoubtedly show signs of decline as a result 
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of the impact of modern forces, certain new genres grow up to cope 
with new situations and experience. In India the tradition of folk lit- 
erature: has enough vitality to absorb new elements.” 

It is also incorrect to doubt the creativity of folk of today. In this 
respect, one may refer to Unnithan, Singh and Dev (1965:24-5) who 
say: 

« . some existing elements in the culture of the folk even though 
brilliant and exquisite in their own way, could hardly have originated 
among the elite. For instance, many obscene pieces of folk literature 
show an ample amount of imaginativeness and ingenuity, but these 
could hardly have been composed by the elite. If the folk could by 
themselves compose these, there appears to be no reason to take for 
granted that the folk are incapable of composing the other non-ob- 
scene ones.” 


Deva (1978) has also discussed the reflective and aesthetic abili- 
ties of the folk. He (Deva, 1989:19) maintains that impressions like 
“the unlettered folk are unreflective, uncritical and bereft of aesthetic 
sensibility”, are far from correct. 

Therefore, it would be erroneous to say that the folk are com- 
pletely uncreative. In the previous pages, it has been shown that if the 
folk have borrowed some cultural traits from elite cultures and sub- 
cultures, they have also lent some other traits to the latter for their 
cultural enrichment. 


Folk Culture as Rural Culture 


It is also said that folk culture is traditional and transmitted by tradi- 
tion and is basically rural and pre-industrial. There are different types 
of villages in India. Some are peasant villages, some are tribal vil- 
lages, whereas in others, peasants and tribals co-exist. Domination of 
a group depends on its economic, social, political and numerical 
strength in a particular village. The problem lies in identifying the folk 
culture with a particular type of rural setting. Again, the association of 
folk with rural is to compare it with that of urban. As it has been said 
earlier, Redfield (1947) has proposed a typology from folk to urban 
where folk and urban are at opposite ends of a continuum. Folk society 
is marked by its small size, relative isolation, pre-literacy or non-liter-. 
acy, high degree of cultural homogeneity with a strong sense of group 
solidarity and by little or no communication with outsiders. To some 
extent, a self-sufficient village community corresponds to the ideal 
type of folk society. In this regard, some comments may be made in 
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the context of India. It has to be noted that folk culture is not confined 
to the villages even though the bulk of the villagers have been bearers 
of the folk tradition. The women of higher classes and most of the peo- 
ple of lower classes are generally the bearers of folk tradition. In such 
a situation it is difficult to comprehend folk culture in contrast to that 
of urban dwellers. Further, both high and low classes may be found in 
villages too. Sometimes, some villagers may move from a rural area to 
a town or city and of course bring in there with them some of their folk 
cultural items. It means, urban centres may constitute a number of folk 
groups from different culture areas, each having a set of cultural items 
of its own of which they are proud, or each of them could be distin- 
guished from that of others. 

As Lewis (195 1:435) states, Redfield sees urbanization as some- 
how “causing” individualization, secularization and disorganization 
and these features and processes are both inevitable and evil. Consid- 
eration of the city as inherently disruptive and disorganizing may be 
disproved empirically. Gallagher (1984:13) writes that the urbanizing 
tribals of villages in the Ranchi region are probably not going to expe- 
rience that disruption of their lives that one would expect in terms of 
the folk urban theory given by Redfield. Urbanization and industriali- 
zation may cause changes to occur but such changes do not 
necessarily follow the directions indicated by Redfield. For instance, 
city-influenced tribals of Ranchi have not secularized but have added 
Hindu gods and rituals to the tribal fold (Gallagher, 1984:14). Tax 
(1984:30) also holds the view that cultures are always changing but 
they do not always change in the direction of another culture. The 
pressure of the larger societies on the smaller ones is not the cause of 
the disappearance of either the smaller society or their cultures. 

Sometimes it has been said that folk culture exists in tension with 
other aspects of culture in the civilization because it is the opposition 
of the mass-produced mechanized popular culture of the 20th century 
(Yoder, 1968:47). But it has been noted earlier that from time imme- 
morial the bearer of the folk and the elite cultures have been living 
very close to each other. It has also been found that the same person 
may be the bearer of both the folk as well as the elite culture. Besides, 
empirical situations give the idea that folk elements are used by the 
elite cultures in the name of fashion and fad; some observers like Bas- 
com (1959:4) call it fakelore. Therefore, small wonder that in a family 
some persons may be active bearers of the elite traditin whereas 
some others may uphold largely the folk elements. Indeed, many indi- 
viduals must have been carriers of both the traditions partially. These 
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two sub-cultures could flow side by side without causing much fric- 
tion and without trying to swallow each other because: 


“poth of them shared a common world-view. Both were based on the 
same fundamental values. The folk and the elite subscribed to com- 
mon metaphysical justifications of the existent social order. The 
difference between the sub-structures of culture, therefore, is not of 
view point or of fundamental content but only that of the degree of 
sophistication, systematization and specialization” (Unnithan, Singh 
and Dev, 1965:28). 


But folklorists say that this type of statement reflects elitist bias. 
They maintain that culture cannot be divided on the basis of sophisti- 
cation, systematization or specialization since folk culture cannot be 
treated as unpolished, unsophisticated and uncouth (Dundes, 1977:17- 
35; Yoder, 1968:47; Islam, 1984:7). 


Folk Culture and Tribal Culture 


It has been contended by scholars that primitive culture is isolated and 
complete in itself. But the folk culture cannot be isolated and hence 
may not be complete in itself. It has always been considered as a part 
of the larger social unit (Foster, 1953). Unnithan, Singh and Dev 
(1965:18) write: “The folk and the elite elements are complementary 
and the existence of the one is the pre-requisite of the other.”’ In this 
sense, folk culture is different from tribal culture. Both are fundamen- 
tally different from one another in one respect. The former is 
dependent whereas the latter is independent. For the understanding of 
a folk culture the reference to a larger social unit with which it has a 
symbiotic-spatio-temporal relationship is essential (Foster, 1953). In 
this sense the culture of the rural Hindu is the folk version of the elite 
culture. Thus, the term ‘folk culture’ has been defined as a dependent 
rather than an independent entity. In other words, folk culture is de- 
fined either in contrast to the elite culture or in opposition to the tribal 
culture (Unnithan, Singh and Dev, 1965). In the same manner, ‘folk? 
is a group of people contrasted, on the one hand, to the elite people 
and, on the other hand, it is defined in opposition to the tribal people.!? 

As Foster (1953:162) writes, Redfield, in his statement made in 
1947, uses the terms primitive and folk as synonymous. The charac- 
teristics of a folk typology—distinctiveness, smallness, homogeneity 
and self-sufficiency—given by Redfield (1947: 293-308) most nearly 
correspond to that of an ideal tribal society in India (Sinha, 1957:12- 
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14; Naik, 1984:70; Beteille, 1977: 7-14). Such tribal societies have 
been noticed by the early British administrators in India. This point 
needs a little elaboration here. Some isolated tribes persisted in forests 
and hills without having more than casual contacts with the popula- 
tions of the open plains and the centres of civilization. Now and then, 
a military campaign would bring the tribals to the notice of kings but 
for long periods there was frictionless co-existence between some 
tribal groups and caste Hindu society in the truest sense of the word 
(Haimendorf, 1977:1). On the other hand, there were some tribes who 
“have been in contact with the encroaching and engulfing plough cul- 
tivation based on Brahminic varna-jati civilization and that numerous 
hitherto isolated and autonomous groups have been absorbed in the 
body politic of the civilization” (Sinha, 1980:2). Ghurye (1959, 1943) 
has outlined the natural process of assimilation of the tribes, so far 
Hinduized, that they have got assimilated as different castes in the 
caste system. This process of assimilation, however, had been dis- 
turbed during the British regime owing to the policy of the 
government as well as activities of the missionaries. 

From 1872 onwards, the various census commissioners had also 
faced great difficulty in precisely demarcating and identifying where 
tribe as a social category ended and caste began. They had noted down 
that tribes were gradually being transformed into castes (Sinha, 
1980:6; Risley, 1915:72). In this regard, mention may be made of 
Bose’s (1941) most famous idea of “‘Hindu mode of tribal absorp- 
tion’”’. Gallagher (1984:19-20) writes: “‘Most Oraon villages seem to 
have little resemblance to the idyllic folk community portrayed by 
Redfield, although an observer could, of course, find examples of har- 
mony and cooperation.” However, Oommen (1984:11) attempts to 
solve this problem. He says that considerable differences exist be- 
tween certain aspects of social structure and culture of Hindus and 
tribes. He points to “‘the possibility that the elements of culture attrib- 
uted to different societal types can exist within a given community at a 
given moment. Our societal types are not necessarily polar or inimical 
and hence the co-existence of the different elements of cultures attrib- 
uted to different societal types is conceded”’ (Oommen, 1984:13). 

In line with Oommen, it may be viewed that folk culture is the 
predominant (not exclusive) feature of the folk society while recog- 
nizing the possibility of the existence of certain elements of folk 
culture in other societal types such as urban, rural, primitive, peasant, 
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From the above discussion it is clear that the field worker or a so- 
cial scientist conducting an empirical research in India may be misled 
by the ideal type of folk society given by Redfield. Gallagher 
(1984:12) refers to the remarks of Lewis (195 1:432-35) that there ex- 
ists the danger of field data being fitted into the conceptual scheme 
and in the process be stretched dangerously or distorted. Redfield’s 
conceptual framework of folk society has little relevance for this re- 
search. Before saying what we mean by folk and folk culture we 
would like to cite two definitions given by Foster and Dundes. Ac- 
cording to Dundes (1965:2): 


“The term ‘folk’ can refer to any group of people whatsoever who 
share at least one common factor. It does not matter what the linking 
factor is—it could be a common occupation, language or religion— 
but what is important is that a group formed for whatever reason will 
have some traditions which it calls its own. In theory, a group must 
consist of many individuals. A member of the group may not know 
all other members, but he will probably know the common core of 
traditions which help the group to have a sense of group identity”. 


Similarly, to Foster (1953:170), “a folk culture may be thought of 
as a common way of life which characterizes some or all of the people 
of many villages, towns and cities within a given area”. If the defini- 
tions are compared, then it is clearly found that the idea of sharing a 
culture (at least one common factor) by a group of people has been 
strongly endorsed. But the idea of cultural identity in terms of group 
feeling is lacking in the second case; whereas the idea of cultural 
identity in terms of a particular culture area is lacking in the first defi- 
nition. 

In our endeavour to define the ‘folk? as a distinct category/group 
in this thesis, three criteria have been used: (i) sharing of a culture (at 
least one common factor); (ii) group identity in terms of culture, i.e., 
cultural identity; and (iii) regional identity in terms of culture. Thus, 
by ‘folk’ we mean a group of people who share a particular culture and 
identify themselves with a particular culture area. On this ground, a 
folk may be identified with a nation.” Oommen (1988:1) writes: ‘In 
the hoary past there were no states in the modern sense of the term; in- 
deed stateless societies continue to exist even today. Human societies 
were then constituted into nations.” When a folk leaves its culture 
area and comes out, it becomes an ‘ethnie’. The terms ‘group’ and 
‘area’ are very flexible. Sociologically, two or more persons may form 
a group. In this sense, a family, a peer group, a club, etc., can create 


their respective folk culture. In case of a family, all the members who 
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identify themselves with that family share their family culture. But in 
the family, the son may have his own peer group outside the family 
and form a culture together with his colleagues. Similar isthe case 
with a broader social group like caste and tribe. What is suggested 
here is that a person may belong to a number of folk groups sharing 
different cultures at a time; and in different situations he enjoys differ- 
ent cultural identities and status. Therefore,.the concept of folk culture 
used in this study refers to a common way of [life shared by people 
found in a given culture area. It creates a cultural awareness or group- 
feeling or a sense of oneness among the folk. 

The term ‘folk? is not used as a category distinct from that of peas- 
ants or tribes, or rural or urban people, or traditional or modern people 
or civilized or uncivilized people, sophisticated or unsophisticated 
people. At the same time, the term is also nol restricted to any one of 
them. Each of them can be a folk and can produce a folk culture of its 
own in and at a particular context and time which may undergo change 
with the passage of time due to one reason or other. For example, a 
peasant group of a particular culture area can produce a folk culture of 
its own. That is, there may be a number of peasant groups of various 
social and regional backgrounds, each of them having a distinct folk 
culture and cultural identity in relation to the others. In other words, it 
cannot be said that all the peasants of the world or India or Orissa or 
even Sambalpur can form one folk culture nor can we put all of them 
ina single category of folk. In this sense, the tribal culture of a particu- 
lar area can be termed as a type of folk culture. The above discussion 
leads us to think in terms of the following Figure 2: 


Figure 2 
Folk Society i 
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Notes: 1. Straight line implies strong relationship. 
2. Disjointed line implies moderate relationship. 
3. Dotted line implies feeble relationship. 


What we want to suggest is that the folk of a folk society, while 
sharing certain characteristics with the other social types like homoge- 
neity, we-feeling, cultural consciousness, group identity, language 
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and speech, folk beliefs, rituals and practices, also have constant inter- 
action with the outside world and share a wider cultural system with 
them. This wider cultural system is a referent cultural system which 
may be tribal, rural, ethnic, urban, industrial or all of them. In this 
sense, folk culture is but a part of and has symbiotic-spatio-temporal 
relationship with the outside world. This sharing of culture is not at all 
a new phenomenon. But before the advent of communication network 
such as railways, roadways, and the spread of modern mass communi- 
cation network such as TV, radio, newspapers, etc., the sharing of 
cultures was very limited. It was possible to maintain the distinctive- 
ness of the folk societies more in terms of their cultures. Viewed in 
this perspective, it is easier to appreciate the position of the earlier 
thinkers (Dundes, 1965:1-21; Islam, 1984:1-34) who conceived folk 
culture as a pure form having exclusive elements. For, in those days 
folk cultures were relatively pure and interactions between them were 
less frequent. With increasing interaction between all types of socie- 
ties the world over the frontiers of different cultures are breaking 
down. Folk culture has always been in such a vulnerable situation and 
is constantly open to alien influences. In such a situation, the distor- 
tion of cultural items, its meaning and values are on the rise. But it is 
important to know whether the distortion is in the centre or in the pe- 
riphery of the cultural item. Changes in the periphery will not alter the 
essential character of that item of folk culture but the changes in the 
centre will lead to the death of a culture. However, sometimes con- 
scious attempts are also made to liquidate a particular culture which 
may be called “‘culturocide”’, a term recently used by Oommen 
(1986a:53-74) in his study of cultural pluralism. 

It is important to know who is sharing a culture and how much. 
Everybody in a culture of a culture area will not be equally affected by 
that culture. Thus, factors contributing to a share in culture may vary 
from person to person and situation to situation. In such a process of 
cultural sharing, it would be unwise to take any extreme position that a 
particular item of folk culture will disappear in course of time. Of 
course, no known society has been able to free itself from the tides of 
change. It is difficult to disengage a society from its past cultural heri- 
tage and hence its identity. 


Approaches of Sanskritization and Tribalization: Re-examined 
in the Indian Context 


The Brahminical concepts such as Hinduization, Aryanization an: 
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sanskritization were introduced and developed by the scholars with a 
view to explain cultural change in modern India. Historians and soci- 
ologists have studied cultural change in tribal areas also largely with 
the help of these concepts in the contexts of ancient and medieval pe- 
riods. Such literature understandably suffers from a bias because it 
describes social and cultural change in ancient and medieval India 
necessarily through the Brahminical models. It means that tribals had 
emulated some customs of the Brahmins and discarded some of their 
own (Sharma, 1966). However, a number of sociologists and social 
anthropologists (see for instance, Singh, 1985; Mahapatra, 1987) have 
studied this aspect extensively and drew attention to many social reali- 
ties. The systematic field studies and explorations of empirical 
findings have instilled new dimensions and ideas to look into the mat- 
ter. 

So, the Brahminical models cannot be considered to be the only 
one and adequate in all the situations and in all the times. There are in- 
stances whereby one can deduce the antagonistic relationships 
between the tribal and Hindu communities. Further, emulation of each 
other has been an important dimension of social life in India through- 
out history. But according to Singh (1985:56), “‘the Brahmins who 
moved to middle India have...developed an antagonistic form of rela- 
tionship with local people. There is a saying in Chhatisgarh that if you 
see a snake and a Brahmin, kill the Brahmin first.’”’ Similarly, the ori- 
gin of the Mahima cult in western Orissa during the 19th century was 
based against the supremacy of the Brahminical cult. The followers of 
the Mahima cult were against ritualism and caste system. The move- 
ment was started by Guru Mahima Swami (1826-76) who had a 
disciple named Sadananda of Savara tribe. Later on, the movement 
turned against the worship of Lord Jagannath because the tribals and 
the untouchable castes were prohibited from entering the temple. 
Bhima Bhoi, a mystic poet of the Khond tribe was born in Sonepur of 
Bolangir district of western Orissa and was one of the foremost expo- 
nents of the Mahima cult. His poetry appealed mostly to the tribals and 
the untouchable castes (Singh, 1985:60-7; Eschmann, 1978:375-410). 

In view of this, it would be unwise to think that the colonial eth- 
nographers of the 19th century were ignorant or unaware of many 
realities at the grassroots level. Intending to find out the origin of such 
a strong tradition to study social realities with the help of Brahminical 
model, Singh (1985:57-60) observes that the British administrators 
and ethnographers such as Sir John Campbell, Sir Alfred Lyall, Max 
Muller and H.H. Risley, etc., had made successful efforts “to make 
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out a case for the propagation of Christianity in India by presenting 
Brahminism as a proselytizing religion” (Singh, 1985:57). The theory 
of proselytizing Brahminism had influenced and continues to influ- 
ence indologists, historians, sociologists and cultural anthropologists 
(Singh, 1985:60-1). During the 1940s and 1950s of the present cen- 
tury, Indian sociologists became quite active, but working under the 
British tradition they could not liberate themselves completely from 
the colonial stereotype of analyzing social reality. In the process, 
‘sanskritization’ as a concept emerged in the early 1950s (Chatterjee, 
1951; Srinivas, 1952). In the beginning, Srinivas (1952;1956; 489-96; 
1962:42-62) had exaggerated the Brahminical model of sanskritiza- 
tion by identifying it with the imitation of the Brahminical customs 
an ” manners by lower castes (Singh, 1986:7). But Pocock (1955:71-2) 
pointed to the fact that there existed a Kshatriya model too. Then, 
Singer (1964:85-119) drew attention to the existence of a number of 
models. As a result, Srinivas had to redefine his concept of sanskriti- 
zation as “‘a process by which a ‘low’ Hindu caste, or tribal or other 
group, changes its customs, rituals, ideology and way of life in the di- 
rection of a high, frequently ‘twice-born’ caste”’ (Srinivas, 1966:6). 
Here, he included other models of sanskritization such as ‘Kshatriya’, 
‘Vaisya’, and even ‘Sudra’ which are all varna categories. He has also 
recognized the role of dominant caste in a region/sub-region which 
sets the cultural patterns for emulation by others. He has integrated the 
concept of sanskritization with the phenomena like power and domi- 
nation (Srinivas, 1966:14). 

Tribes such as the Bhils of western India, the Gonds and Oraons 
of central India and the Pahadis of the Himalayas were reported to 
imitate the customs of the caste Hindus (Srinivas, 1962:42;1966:2,7). 
The existence of a Kshatriya model of emulation for tribals in the 
early medieval period has been highlighted by scholars. After the 
downfall of the Gupta empire the tribal chieftains of communities 
such as Gonds and Nagavansis in Chotanagpur, Rakshels in the Chha- 
tisgarh region, the Bhumij in the jungle mahals of Bengal, the Doms, 
Bhars, and Cheros in south Bihar, and the Kharwars in the Sone- 
Damodar valley claimed to be Rajputs and filled the vacuum in the 
countryside during the medieval period. The founded kingdoms be- 
came Hinduized and acted as champions of Brahminism (Singh, 
1984:316-17; Sinha, 1962:35-80). 

Contrary to this, caste Hindus have also been influenced by the 
tribals in different parts of the country throughout history. One can 
find pronounced influences of tribal elements in caste culture which 
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may be called “tribalization’. A hypothesis that the incorporation of 
sanskritic elements was supposed to vest the object and its followers 
enjoyed greater prestige and respectability had been established at the 
expense of other dimensions of the reality which, in the process, was 
denied its due shares in the limited empirical researches in the coun- 
try. Despite the fact that field studies (Srinivas, 1952) yielded 
evidence corroborating both sanskritic as well as non-sanskritic ele- 
ments, the former has received more attention.!® As a matter of fact, 
the importance of the phenomenon of sanskritization found in a few 
places, was blown out of proportion. Interestingly, several regions in 
central India showed the predominance of tribal people and their cul- 
tures. But out of the two processes covered implicitly or explicitly ina 
single research work, more importance has been given to the analysis 
of sanskritization. Additionally, there has perhaps been a desire to es- 
tablish supremacy of this process over the other which has led to 
endless debates and academic confrontations. During the recent years, 
the study of tribalization has been emphasized perhaps due to 
change/shift in the orientation and direction of sociological re- 
searches. In such researches the process of tribalization has been 
defined as “‘acceptance of tribal mores, rituals and beliefs by incom- 
ing communities...tribal’s participation in coronation ceremonies and 
their role as custodians and priests at Hindu shrines” (Singh, 
1985:87). 

This process has been experienced throughout India. The Todas 
of Nilgiris in Karnataka are found serving as the palanquin bearers of 
Lord Siva at Bhavaneeshwar temple at Ooty (Singh, 1985:97). The 
shrine of Lord Siva on the Panchmarhi hills in Madhya Pradesh was 
under the hereditary guardianship of the Korku chief (Singh, 
1985:98). This is not unusual when seen in a historical context. 


“Shiva was a tribal deity to begin with, and the forest dwelling com- 
munities, including those who have ceased to be tribals and those 
who are tribals today, were the custodians of such shrines located in 
remote areas all over Chotanagpur, central India and in the Western 
Ghats. Some of them still have tribal (and non-Brahmins too) as cus- 
todians and priests” (Singh, 1985:96). 


In West Bengal, castes, probably of tribal origin, are entrusted 
with the worship of local gods and goddesses. Caste Hindus offer ritu- 
als to these local deities through the help of the so-called lower castes 
(Bose, 1967:202). Theoretically, it seems to be antithetical and against 
the sanskritic tradition. In this sense, there is the problem of making up 
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for the loss of the purity of sanskritic tradition on account of the incor- 
poration of non-sanskritic elements. This could be viewed as 
de-sanskritization or tribalization. But, no pollution is attached to 
tribals where the shrines assign a central role to them (Singh, 
1985:96). A similar case has been observed among Chenchus of Kar- 
nataka. They are attached to the major Hindu shrines at Srisailam. 
They serve in the temple as palanquin bearers, sweepers and watch- 
men. They have hereditary rights to only a part of the offerings given 
by pilgrims (Haimendorf, 1985;167-8). Likewise, Sri Venkateswara 
temple at Tirupati in Andhra Pradesh has been related with the Ku- 
rumbas. The tribes like Yenadi, Yerukula and Chenchu also worship 
at this shrine. The Yerukulas have also been associated with Sri 
Subramanyam temple of Palani and Tiruttanni (Singh, 1985:98). 
However, an interesting point has been made by Singh (1985:98), 
“most of these temples in central and north India belong, among 
Hindu gods, to Shiva and mother goddess who are associated with tan- 
tra, magic and witchcraft which is widespread in tribal areas”. 

There are a large number of Vaishnava shrines found in Mangala- 
giri and Akkirapalli in the state of Andhra Pradesh where heads of 
lions and tigers are worshipped as Narasimha. Out of 169 Narasimha 
temples located in this state, roughly 70 per cent have an uniconical 
image, mostly a stone with non-Brahmin priests. In some cases, the 
temples are located at some distance, from the outskirts of the villages, 
in the forests or on the top of the hills. It may be suggested here that the 
narasimha has absorbed aboriginal cults (Eschmann, 1978:108-9). 

In Orissa too there was an endeavour during medieval times to as- 
similate tribal deities into caste society by various rulers. Examples 
are many, viz., the Kanta Kumari of Bhuiyans by the king of Keon- 
jhar; the Jagannath of the Savaras by the Gangavamsi kings and the 
Lingaraj of Bhubaneswar (Panigrahi and Panda, 1987:39). The im- 
ages originally enshrined in the temple of Jagannath at Puri were 
worshiped by the tribals in the hill tracts of Orissa. The deity sculpted 
in wood is described by some tribals as a unique tribal innovation. Ac- 
cording to them, the Hindu deities are, in contrast, in clay or in stone 
(Singh, 1985:98). It is also believed that a section of the Sevayatas or 
servants of the temple of Purushottam at Puri in Orissa originated 
from the Savras (Shah, 1976:135; Eschmann, 1986:99-118). 

Similarly, the Lingaraj temple at Bhubaneswar in Orissa, built in 
the 11th century AD, has two classes of priests—Brahmins and a class 
called Badus. According to legend, the Badus belong to Savara tribe 
who originally inhabited the place and worshipped the /inga under a 
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tree. However, their rank/status is much lower than that of their coun- 
terparts, i.e., Brahmin priests in the temple. Badus are ranked as 
Sudras and are said to be of tribal origin. It may be noted here that 
Badus are the persona! attendants of the deity. They are only allowed 
to bathe Lingaraja and to adorn him. Further, at the time of the festival 
when the God represented by his Chalanti Pratima leaves the temple, 
only Badus may carry this movable image. It is believed that god can- 
not move one step ahead without their assistance. Thus, they are 
traditionally believed to have close relationship with the God. More- 
over, the nature of their duties has brought them in the most intimate 
contact with the deity. But they are prohibited from carrying/touching 
the bhog. They have to leave the garbagirha when it is offered to the 
deity by a special class of the Brahmin attendants (Eschmann, 
1986:97). 


Integrated Approach 


On the basis of the above analysis it can be said that neither sanskriti- 
zation nor tribalization exclusively is found to be helpful in explaining 
and understanding the institution of Hindu deity or tribal deity sub- 
stantially. Both tribal as well as Hindu elements co-exist in the above 
quoted empirical situations. Therefore, it may be suggested that there 
is every possibility of tribal and Hindu elements co-existing in a given 
cultural item such as festival or deity. Such dichotomy in a given em- 
pirical situation may be due to sanskritization and vice versa. 
However, the proportions in which the tribal and Hindu elements are 
found intertwined vary from one item/sub-item of culture to the other. 
Those cultural items/sub-items can be arranged in a line or in a se- 
quence of increasing or decreasing order, considering the proportions 
of tribal and Hindu elements. This may be viewed as a tribe-caste con- 
tinuum or caste-tribe continuum. This postulates two types—caste 
and tribe—as remaining at the two poles or ends of the continuum. 
The polar types are one kind of “ideal types”’ which refer to a mental 
construct. Some aspects of observable realities are selected and accen- 
tuated in defining the type because of their apparent interdependence 
and theoretical importance. 


“However, ideal types are not classifications. No actual society will 
conform...completely to such a type... Ideal types are tools to be used 
in the analysis of empirical reality” (Sills, 1968:174). 


In view of this, it could be inferred that the study of a folk culture 
in India in the perspective of dichotomous constructions of human so- 
ciety such as rural or urban, peasant or elite, tribal or non-tribal, 
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literate or illiterate, sophisticated or unsophisticated, etc., is problem- 
atic, because in such a perspective “‘the two worlds have been viewed 
as systems with distinctive and often contradistinctive elements” 
(Oommen, 1984:3). Although the folklorists of today are not ignorant 
of the realities at the empirical level, they still follow such dichoto- 
mous constructions to study folk culture and folk society, and their 
approach still continues to influence the whole genre of writings in 
folklore studies. Our thesis here is that the blind support to and de- 
pendence on the perspective of dichotomous construction to study 
folk culture and folk society is an erroneous approach. It is, therefore, 
profitable to combine all types of elements such as rural, urban, tribal, 
class, etc., while studying a folk society. Such an integrated approach 
helps to understand the continuities and/or discontinuities of a folk so- 
ciety and modifications of its various cultural elements that exist in a 
given social setting. 


The Present Study 


For our purpose, the contrasting features of both tribal and caste 
Hindu cultures have been identified and an attempt has been made in 
this study to formulate the typologies of tribal rituals (deities/festivals) 
and those of caste Hindus. The ideal types of tribal festivals and dei- 
ties are constructed for a better understanding of the process of 
tribe-caste continuum and caste-tribe continuum in Sambalpur of 
Orissa state. The social festivals and deities found in Sambalpur range 
from tribal to Hindu type. Many of the festivals/rituals are at various 
stages of transition from ideal tribal pole to that of ideal Hindu pole. 
Yet, in Sambalpuri society sanskritic and tribal elements vary from 
festival to festival. In other words, a series of gradual changes in the 
magnitude of sanskritic and tribal characteristics are found and they 
form a linear increasing or decreasing order through a series of gradu- 
ated degrees. 

Our hypothesis here is that the process of sanskritization is inti- 
mately linked with the process of tribalization, i.e., transformation of a 
tribal deity/festival into a Hindu one and thereby its admission into the 
larger Hindu society. It means that there is fusion of two processes of 
sanskritization and tribalization. Although caste Hindus adopt tribal 
rituals (deities and festivals), they do not see it as a case of de-sanskri- 
tization or tribalization and thereby a decrease in their social status. 
Rather, they see it as sanskritization by putting sanskritic elements 
into the process of transformation. Thus, they call it the enhancement 
of status of tribal deities and festivals. It seems that a tradition has 
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been developed in order to look into the social reality only through the 
angle of caste Hindus ignoring the tribal angle. Very likely, it is due to 
a hangover of the sanskritic tradition. Our endeavour is also to study 
the transformation of a tribal deity into a Hindu one. It may be sur- 
mised here that the admission of a tribal deity into the Hindu pantheon 
may come about without any drastic change in the core elements of 
the institution of a tribal deity. 

In order to examine the above formulation, two important aspects 
of Sambalpuri culture, i.e., festival and deity, have been selected. A 
set of three selected festivals, namely, Nuakhai, Dalkhai and Karma 
and a set of three deities, namely Samaleswari, Jharibudhi and Bhim 
deota are taken into account for the purpose of this study. There are 
three important reasons in limiting the number of our cultural items. 
These are as follows: 

1. There are innumerable local deities and festivals found in Sam- 
balpur district of Orissa. 

2. The elements of sanskritization are not measurable quantitatively. 
On the basis of the above methodological considerations it is not 
possible to place all the deities and festivals of Sambalpur in a 
definite tribe-caste or caste-tribe sequence due to the limitation of 
time. 

3. The deities and festivals selected for the purpose of this study ex- 
ert extraordinary influence on the life and culture of the 
Sambalpurias (as people of Sambalpur). In the determination of 
the boundaries of culture area of Sambalpur and group identity of 
Sambalpurias, these typical religious rituals and practices are cer- 
tainly not the only criteria though these are perhaps the most 
important and dominant criteria of Sambalpuri folk culture. 

In other words, in a culture area, a population may be divided into 
three categories: people who belong to the culture area and share its 
culture; people who are outsiders but share its culture; people who be- 
long to that culture area but do not share its culture. Generally, they all 
together may be called the people of that area. But in the true sense of 
the term it is the we-feeling or insider/outsider feeling that distin- 
guishes a true ‘folk’ category. 

As said earlier, the purpose of this research is to study the folk cul- 
ture of Sambalpur in the perspective or rural-urban continuum. 
Contrary to an administrative unit, Sambalpur refers toa culture area 
the people of which share Sambalpuri culture and identify themselves 
with Sambalpur area. It incorporates in itself roughly the Paschim 
Odisa, i.e., western parts of modern Orissa. Further, the idea of Sam- 
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balpuri folk culture is not used in the proposed study as a part-culture 
of caste Hindu society or tribal society. It is assumed here that folk 
culture of Sambalpur is a historical product of tribal-Hindu continuum 
in this area evolved through the process of tribal-Hindu interaction in 
this area. 


Notes 


1. Even today folkloristic studies in Orissa and most parts of India are 
confined to an exclusive ‘literature orally transmitted’, i.e., folk 
songs, folk tales, folk sayings, riddles and proverbs, etc., and also 
folk dances. 

2. In this regard, mention may be made of some children’s games ob- 
served in Sambalpur area. For instance, bhaunra, gilli-danda, hel- 
bela, chhilolai and Iukchhupani are some folk games which are 
learnt by watching peer groups playing them. 

3. As has been said earlier, the underlying motive behind the collection, 
recording and publication of folk materials is to preserve the folk tra- 
dition which is purely of an academic interest. Here, we concentrate 
more on ‘lore’ while ignoring ‘folk? which carries it. Again, we fail 
to understand what ‘lore’ means for that ‘folk’. This question still re- 
mains unanswered and will be taken up in the subsequent analysis. 

4. For details see Chapter 7. 

5. According to linguistic survey in India, there are some 15 major cul- 
tural linguistic regions. These regions are: (1) Andhra Pradesh, (2) 
Assam, (3) Bengal, (4) Bihar, (5) Gujarat, (6) Jammu and Kashmir, 
(7) Karnataka, (8) Kerala, (9) Madhya Pradesh, (10) Maharashtra, 
(11) Orissa, (12) Punjab, (13) Rajasthan, (14) Tamil Nadu, and (15) 
Uttar Pradesh. Vidyarthi (1964) has studied the cultural linguistic re- 
gions of Bihar and showed that there are three sub-cultures in Bihar 
itself, on the basis of three important regional dialects: (1) Bhojpuri, 
(2) Maithili, and (3) Magadhi. In a later study he has identified four 
such zones as discussed in the text above (See his 1973 article). 

6. The study of universal attributes of folk culture based on compara- 
tive analysis has a serious weakness. It tends to concentrate more on 
‘lore’ while ignoring ‘folk’. Folk tales, myths, ballads and festivals 
are often tracked down around the world with little or no attention 
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paid to the people who feel for and listen to them, who observe and 
who participate, what a particular folk tale or folk festival means and 
does for the members of that particular folk society, when it is told or 
celebrated. In this anthropological functional approach, the study is 
not of the wide distribution of a single tale or a myth or a festival as 
much as the functions it serves to the folk and the particular folk so- 
ciety as a whole. An analysis of anthropological-functional approach 
to study folklore has been made by Dundes (1968). Islam (1984:401- 
20) has also analyzed the functional values of folklore materials. Be- 
sides, Singh (1982) has made a full length functional analysis of 
tribal festivals of Bihar. 

7. The intra-regional sub-dialects differences have also been observed 
in the Sambalpur area. For example, the Sambalpuri/Kosali language 
spoken in Bolangir is slightly different from that of Sambalpur, Baud 
and Sundargarh. 

. The dialectal difference existing between the social groups in a par- 
ticular social unit has also been observed in Sambalpur town. For in- 
stance, one can easily distinguish between the pronunciation and | 
grammatical forms of the residents of Nanda Pada, an old locality or 
residential settlement in Sambalpur town mainly inhabited by Udiya 
Brahmins, from that of others. It may be mentioned here that the 
Udiya Brahmins, otherwise known as ‘Utkalis’, are migrants from 
the coastal areas, mostly from the district of Puri (Senapati and Ma- 
hanti, 1971:111). Though migration took place long back, it seems 
they have still retained their uniqueness in their mother tongue. 

9. Bahm (1984:194) writes that growing population, rapid transporta- 
tion and communication networks (including world wide instantane- 
ous radio and television broad casting via satellites), increasingly in- 
tricate economic, political, ecological and military interdependen- 
cies, increasing use and share of common scientific knowledge and 
technology, education and growing awareness of common global cri- 
ses, etc., have facilitated a process of homogenization of culture. So, 
“we live more intimately in what some are calling our ‘global vil- 
lage’ as some customs emerge and spread towards universal partici- 
pation, observers of folk culture may recognize such common prac- 
tices as achieving something like a folk, now a world folk, signifi- 


oo 


cance.” ) 

10. In the case of intra-level cultural differences mention may be made of 
Nuakhai which is a festival observed by all Sambalpurias, irrespec- 
tive of their social background whether they are caste Hindus or 
tribals. However, the day of observance is not same all over the cul- 
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ture area; it varies always by one or two days from one part of the cul- 
ture area to the other. The fact is that the festival day in Sambalpur is 
fixed in the name of ‘Samlei’, the local reigning deity whereas the 
festival day in Bolangir is fixed in the name of the goddess 
‘Pataneswari’. A detailed analysis of the festival has been made in 
Chapter 4 in the present study. Further, we have already discussed in 
the footnote 8 the case of language of Nanda Pada in Sambalpur 
town. 


. ‘Birha’ is one of the most lively forms of literary expressions of the 


Bhojpuri speaking people often given to travelling far and wide for 
various reasons. 


. Foster (1953:163) says that true primitive cultures are to be excluded 


from that of folk category. For, they are, in theory at least, isolated 
and complete in themselves. Thus, he tries to differentiate between 
folk culture and folk society as not ‘whole society?’ or an ‘isolate? in 
itself but a half society, a part of a larger social unit (usually a na- 
tion). This half society has symbiotic-spatio-temporal relationship 
with the larger cultures of which it is a part. Unnithan, Singh and 
Deva (1965:24) have also pointed out that folk culture ““is not to be 
confused with the tribal traditions. It differs from them in one funda- 
mental respect. Cultural tradition of a tribe is a self-contained whole, 
whereas the folk tradition is essentially a part—a sub-structure—in 
the true sense of the word. The folk tradition continually interacts 
with the elite tradition. The folk tradition would not be itself without 
this interaction. It cannot be adequately understood without refer- 
ence to the elite tradition.” 


. Early British administrator-scholars also discovered that certain hu- 


man groups remained outside the Brahminic varna-jati hierarchy. 
They lived in hills and forests, or in the plains skirting the forests, in 
relative isolation from the caste-based peasant villages. But it has 
also been pointed out that for several thousand years tribals have 
been in close contact with the Brahminical tradition (Sinha, 1980:2). 


. Some scholars like Elwin (1939:511-19;1952) and Hutton 


(1931:504-07) came out with their views regarding the evil effects of 
contact on the tribes. Elwin proposed the solution of isolationism in 
terms of creation of a National Park in which tribals might take ref- 
uge. He maintained that their contacts with the outsiders and outside 
world was to be reduced to the minimum. 


. A nation being “°... a people, a folk, held together by some or all of 


such more or less immutable, characteristics as common descent, ter- 
ritory, history, language, religion, way of life, or other attributes that 
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members of a group have from birth onward” (Paterson, 1975:181, 
quoted in Oommen, 1988:1). 


. Srinivas (1952:180) writes: “Village deities are an all-India phe- 


nomenon...deities who are worshipped in villages in various parts of 
India have more or less the same character and attributes, and that the 
technique for propitiating them is broadly similar.” However,-he has 
not elaborated this observation and stresses the ‘sanskritic’ nature of 
all-India Hinduism which includes the adoption of vegetarianism, 
teetotalism in personal habits, sanskritic gods and formulae in relig- 
ious rites, and espousal of the sanskritic literary tradition. It means 
Srinivas recognized but does not emphasize the process in opposition 
to sanskritization. In passing, he (Srinivas; 1952:226) remarks: “The 
Brahmin too has been influenced by non-sanskritic modes of wor- 
ship, and impressed with the power of the village deities. In south In- 
dia it is common to find Brahmins making votive offerings of flow- 
ers and fruits and, very rarely, through a non-Brahmin friend, of an 
animal to the village deities like Mari during epidemics...” 
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The Study: 
Universe, Problem and Methodology 


The problems of social research may be classified into epistemologi- 
cal and technological. Epistemological problems cover the issues in 
the area of sociology of knowledge, e.g., the rationale behind the 
themes of research, the process involved in evolving one’s theoretical 
framework, the linkage between theory, concepts and data, etc. Tech- 
nology of research refers to the problems a researcher has to encounter 
in the course of selecting the units of study, choosing appropriate tools 
and techniques of data collection and defining one’s identity in the 
field (Oommen, 1987:185). The theoretical framework which pro- 
vides a perspective or approach to look into the problem has already 
been proposed in the first chapter. In this chapter, we confine our at- 
tention to the issues, e.g., selecting the field, the rationale and 
shortcomings in the selection of the field, the techniques used for data 
collection and an overall experience of the field. Notably, a systematic 
procedure of data collection is essential in order to substantiate the ap- 
proach or theoretical framework suggested in our previous chapter. 

Although my field investigation was to be done in folk culture, 
my aim was not to analyze the culture of villages and urban towns. My 
purpose was to evaluate the role of urbanization in bringing about cul- 
tural change and to observe the manifestation of this in the perspective 
of rural-urban continuum. Oommen (1987:186) writes: 


“a study of change is methodologically sound only if it is at- 
tempted either in a time-perspective or in a space-perspective. While 
in the former case the same working universe is subjected to analysis 
through time, the latter calls for a comparative study of at least two 
spatial units with the provision that the additional variable assumed 
to be causing the change is absent from one of the units.” 


Since man and culture are inseparable from each other and con- 
sidered to be the two sides of the same coin, it was felt to be highly 
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rewarding to attempt an analysis of continuum both in a time-perspec- 
tive as well as in a space-perspective. In a time-perspective our 
attempt 1s to examine the growth and development of Sambalpuri folk 
culture over the centuries. We have maintained that the growth of 
Sambalpuri folk culture is a result of tribal-Hindu and Hindu-tribe 
continuum. We have tried to construct a systematic idea for which we 
have taken the help mainly of historical sources and available litera- 
ture on western Orissa or Sambalpur area (see Chapter 3). Besides in a 
Space-perspective our endeavour is to select an interior village, a sub- 
urban village and one urban area for the study of rural-urban 
continuum. 


The Field of Study: Rationale Behind Choosing a Field 


The area of my study is Sambalpur district in Orissa. Orissa was se- 
lected on the following grounds: 

1. First, Orissa was the first province created on the basis of sup- 
posed language homogeneity of the state on Ist April, 1936, well, 
before independence of India. But empirically speaking, Orissa is 
a political unit of cultural diversities. For instance, it has several 
languages, cultural groups and tribes. In all these years, a cultur- 
ally composite Orissa has failed to emerge. Furthermore, th 
unity in diversity has not been maintained. The language and cul- 
ture of the dominant pressure group, i.e., eastern Oriyas, have 
been emphasized more than that of the other parts of Orissa. In 
consequence, the common identity, i.e., Oriya identity supposed 
to emanate out of a composite culture in Orissa, has been tem- 
pered with the mounting pressure and feelings of deprivation. In 
all these years, there has been an open conflict between Sam- 
balpurias (people of western Orissa) and Katkias (people of 
eastern Orissa), or Katkias and Barhampurias (people of southern 
Orissa) in all fronts of life. Very recently, east-west conflict has 
come out sharply in the field of culture, particularly language. 
Also, the people of Sambalpur area have started a fresh move- 
ment for the formation of a separate state named Koshala Rajya. 

2. Secondly, we are well aware of or acquainted with the official 
language, i.e., Oriya, and other cultural traits of Orissa. It has con- 
tributed substantially to make this study easier in a number of. 
ways. This personal knowledge as an asset has also inspired us to 
select Orissa rather than any other state of India. 

The following points determined our decision to select Sam- 
balpur area for this research work: 
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. As far as physiographic sub-divisions of the present state of 


Orissa is concerned, Sambalpur area constitutes one single topo- 
graphic unit quite different from the other parts of Orissa. Orissa 
could be divided into three major physiographic zones: the dis- 
tricts of Puri, Cuttack, Balasore and Ganjam constitute the East 
Coastal Plains; Koraput and Dhenkanal form the Eastern Ghats; 
and Sambalpur, Bolangir, Sundargarh, Kalahandi and Baud come 
under Eastern Plateaux (Sinha, 1971:5-7). 

Sambalpur area has altogether a separate historical tradition of 
more than 500 years under Chauhan rulers. It was bound to have 
an impact on the culture of this area. Although, the entire area was 
divided into a number of important Chauhan kingdoms namely 
Patnagarh, Sambalpur, Sonpur, and Khariar, the rulers of these 
states had a common lineage. Also, these states had a common 
cultural current. To sum up, the Chauhan rulers provided a com- 
mon single identity in terms of social, historical, political and 
cultural sense (for details see Chapter 3). 


. As far as cultural similarity and regional feeling is concerned, 


Sambalpur area forms a separate cultural unit, well within the pre- 
sent political boundary of Orissa. The more educated coastal 
Orissa has a smaller tribal population, high population density 
and a comparatively high percentage of scheduled caste popula- 
tion. On the other hand, the moderately educated, sparsely 
populated Sambalpur area has long been a tribal dominated area. 
Sambalpuri is the mother tongue or the dominant spoken lan- 
guage of the people of this culture area. Thereby, the people of 
this area belong to a single speech community. They have a long 
tradition of their own folk music, dances, rituals and festivals and 
mannerisms, quite different from that of other parts of Orissa. The 
religious tradition of this culture area is also different from that of 
the plains (Patnaik, 1990:32-8). 


. Although physically, culturally and historically, Sambalpur area 


is different from the other parts of Orissa, the original culture area 
of Sambalpur is distributed largely across two states—Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa. It is a clear indication of what Oommen 
(1986a) calls, ‘culturocide’. It may be noted here that ‘Koshal 
Sangram Parishad’ of Sambalpur has issued a map of Koshal to 
be formed as a separate state comprising the area of 73,480 sq. 
kms (see Chapter 5). 


. Even after 44 years of independence and incorporation of Sam- 


balpur area in the state of Orissa since April 1936, the people of 
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this culture area have never truly identified themselves with the 
Oriya culture. They have maintained their cultural identity in one 
way or the other. In this connection, it must be noted that the later 
immigrants from coastal Orissa have given the name Jhadua to 
the previously settled caste Hindus of the Sambalpur area 
(Mazumdar, 1925:64). “The common people do not consider this 
area even now to be in any way connected with Orissa. Whenever 
anybody proceeds to Puri, either on pilgrimage or on business, he 
says in common parlance that he goes to Orissa’”’ (Mazumdar, 
1925:68). 

Very recently, they have asserted their cultural identity through 
Sambalpuri language movement. As a result, east-west conflict 
has come out sharply in the cultural field. 

6. In all these days, there has been an open allegation against the 
eastern Orissa peoples’ domination in all fronts of social life. Al- 
legedly, Katkias, as the people of coastal districts are commonly 
known, are taking the major share of economic, educational, po- 
litical and other opportunities and thereby creating a wide gap 
between east and west. Years after independence, the people of 
this area still maintain such a feeling of deprivation that they have 
been dragged into the feet of Cuttack. Even though Sambalpur 
possesses tremendous amount of natural resources such as miner- 
als, waters and forests, it is one of the most underdeveloped 
region not only in India, but also in Orissa. What we exactly want 
to point out is that development of a region should be judged not 
in terms of volume of workforce or educated people or trade and 
commerce found in a place. The true nature and colour of devel- 
opment is reflected in the state or condition of the people of that 
place, i.e., of insiders and not of outsiders. 

7. There are very few studies on the various aspects of Sambalpur— 

* social, political and economic. We hardly come across a single 
major work on Sambalpuri folk culture as such except for a few 
papers coming out in various local dailies and journals. Signifi- 
cantly, such articles are not given due importance by the much 
known and well-circulated established Oriya dailies and journals, 
published from coastal Orissa. 

8. We are well acquainted with the language and other cultural traits 
of Sambalpur area. It has contributed substantially to make this 
study easier in many respects. Furthermore, personal knowledge 
has also inspired us to select Sambalpur as the area of our re- 
search, than any other parts of Orissa. According to Srinivas 
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(1978:39), the participant observer is expected to be familiar with 
the literature and language spoken in the unit chosen for field 
work. 

In view of this, I have chosen the Sambalpur area, i.e., modern 
western Orissa. 

Now the question arises as to why we selected two villages and 
the Sambalpur town of the Sambalpur district and on what criteria ? In 
our endeavour, the changing pattern of culture will be discussed with 
special reference to tribe-caste continuum, industrial urbanization and 
agricultural modernization in a spatio-temporal context. Since agri- 
culture, forests and industry are three important socio-economic 
dimensions of a society, it is essential to identify a suitable area where 
they co-exist strategically. Sambalpur town has been selected because 
it is the centre of Sambalpuri cultural movement in Sambalpur area. 
Secondly, Sambalpur town has been historically and traditionally 
known as an important urban centre in this culture area (see Chapter 
6). Even in the post-industrial urban era, Sambalpur is more urbanized 
in opposition to other urban centres of this area. The rapid urban 
growth was the result of many developments such as the rapid growth 
of population, installation and subsequent expansion of number of in- 
dustries, limited employment opportunities on the land, the lack of 
prospects for employment in the rural areas, etc. Jharsuguda-Sam- 
balpur-Bargarh region centring Sambalpur town is the third largest 
industrial zone in Orissa with four industrial nodes. They are Jhar- 
suguda, Brajrajnagar, Sambalpur and Bargarh. These are located on 
the trunk line linking Calcutta and Bombay. Sambalpur, Burla and Hi- 
rakud form the core of the zone. These industrial sites are served by 
the railway line linking Sambalpur and Titlagarh which was opened to 
traffic during the Third Plan. This industrial zone is also linked by a 
well developed road network with Cuttack and Rourkela. All the in- 
dustries of this zone get hydel power from Hirakud Dam Project, 
situated just 16 kms. away from Sambalpur town. During the past 50 
years this particular area has been transformed from a predominantly 
agrarian and rural society, to a relatively complex industrial and urban 
area (Sinha, 1971:111; see Chapter 6). Thirdly, the forests of Sam- 
balpur district spread over an area of about 2,351 sq. miles out of the 
total area of 6,764.6 sq. miles (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:175). It 
means, one-third of the total area of Sambalpur district is under forests 
having great economic significance. Fourthly, Sambalpur town is on 
the bank of the river Mahanadi. The district has a total geographical 
area of 43,30,000 acres (17,52,000 hectares). Officially, about 44 per 
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cent of this area is utilized for agricultural progress (Senapati and Ma- 
hanti, 1971:141). Since irrigation has been considered to be the major 
variable in agricultural modernization, Sambalpur town was consid- 
ered to be a suitable place in Sambalpur area. Hirakud dam project has 
been constructed just 16 kms. above the Sambalpur town, which 
makes a great landmark in the system of irrigation in the district 
(Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:144). 

Again, within western Orissa, Sambalpur has a longer history as 
an administrative unit under British Raj. The British took over the 
possession of this district in 1849. Consequently, it has a longer his- 
tory of modern urbanization as compared to other parts of western 
Orissa. Introduction of developmental measures under the direct su- 
pervision of British administrative machinery had envisaged new 
opportunities and their differential utilizations. That is why, perhaps, 
Oriya language movement started first in Sambalpur in the early pe- 
riod of the 20th century. Sambalpur also played a significant role in 
the formation of a separate state of Orissa in 1936. After selecting an 
urban centre, i.e., Sambalpur town, the next attempt was to select two 
types of villages, one is non-irrigated, forested and relatively tribal 
dominated interior village, and the other is peasant, sub-urban and irri- 
gated for a sequential change to find out the rural-urban continuum. 


Field Work 


The field work was divided into two stages. The first stage was a pre- 
liminary visit to the field in order to select two villages and one urban 
centre. Gould (1959) has emphasized four important criteria for 
choosing the area of study: satisfactory rapport, accessibility from the 
base of operations, manageable size and relative completeness as a 
community. There is no denying the fact that these criteria may vary 
according to one’s problem. Keeping these things in mind, we tried to 
select the villages and urban centres to be studied. It was the time to 
prepare ourselves with a view to establish our rapport with some of the 
local people. We also tried to contact various Cultural groups and im- 
portant personalities who are engaged in cultural movement in 
Sambalpur area, and also to observe their reactions. It was the right 
time to examine the viability of those villages and urban centres in 
terms of their accessibility, manageable size and relative complete- 
ness as a community for our specific purpose. During this period, 
there was the opportunity to gather an overall knowledge and idea 
about the history, language, rituals, festivals and other cultural attrib- 
utes of the Sambalpur area. 
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Map 1 : Location of Orissa 
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Map 2 : Western Orissa and Location of Sambalpur District 
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Map 3 : Koshal (Location of Sambalpur) 
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Map 4 : Location of Sambalpur Town, Kainsir and Gainpura 
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The Problem 


Studies on folk cultural life at the micro-level are very few and inade- 
quate. In this situation, our concern is to explore the possibilities of 
overcoming these limitations to some extent, and to make the study 
comprehensive and relatively more relevant to the present situation. 
Although, my field work was to be done in folk culture in the two vil- 
lages, namely, Gainpura (interior village) and Kainsir (sub-urban 
village), and one urban centre, i.e., Sambalpur town, my aim was not 
only to analyze the culture of three social settings. My purpose was to 
evaluate the role of industrial-urbanization in bringing about cultural 
changes in rural areas and thereby to observe the manifestation of this 
in a rural-urban continuum. 

At the micro-level, unlike the usual cultural life studies which 
only account for the general description of the culture and tradition, 
this study has also taken into account the socio-economic and political 
background of such culture. Consequently, our endeavour is to relate 
this to the socio-economic structure of the state too. At the same time, 
the major policy decisions of the cultural elite and political elite are 
analyzed to find out the cultural interest in the policies and in their im- 
plementations. As it has been said earlier, at the micro-level, the study 
includes the two villages and one urban area: a predominantly tribal 
village (Gainpura), relatively interior and isolated, unirrigated peasant 
village, close to the jungle and away from the urban centre, i.e., Sam- 
balpur town; a sub-urban, irrigated village penetrated by capitalist 
mode of production. 

A number of related factors contributed to the selection of Gain- 
pura and Kainsir for our study. These are: 

1. minimum congenial environment; 

2. availability of a safe place to stay for a few months; 

3. the facility to have food on paid basis; 

4. the village has a long history as it has been a settlement at least for 

100 years; 

5. the village has some old people above the age of 60 or so who 
could narrate the culture and history of the village; 

6. the village has a critical minimum size of 80 households; 

7. the village has both tribal and caste households; 

8. the interior village is multi-caste near the forest; also has 70 per 
cent of scheduled tribe population; 

9. itis a dry (un-irrigated) village; 

10. the sub-urban village is a multi-caste and wet (irrigated) one 
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within 5 kms. of the town; 

11. the sub-urban village has an all-weather accessibility, electricity, 
recreational and other suburban facilities; and 

12. the impact of urbanization has been made manifest on the land 
utilization pattern and total economy of the sub-urban village. 

The above factors made me select one sub-urban village from 
Dhankauda Block and the interior village from Dhama police station. 

The preliminary visit was carried on for two months during Sep- 
tember-October 1988, in order to select the villages. I did not go 
through any census records, nor did I contact any block or district 
level official though I was advised to take their help. Notably, some of 
my JNU mates were working as Block Development Officer, Addi- 
tional Tahsildar, Police Officer, Revenue Officer, Sub-Divisional 
Officer and Probationary Officer in and around Sambalpur. They 
wanted to render their service to make my task easy. But I wanted to 
make my first visit to the villages independent of them. Because I 
thought that my association with such officials would have hampered 
my work. Generally, the villagers are apathetic towards government 
officials. | 

With a view to selecting the tribal dominated interior village I 
went to a friend’s place. He was well placed in the All India Radio, 
Sambalpur. The recording unit of Sambalpur radio station regularly 
visits interior areas for recording folk music and songs on the-spot for 
broadcast and screening. My friend helped me in discussions with the 
people of this unit. After a long discussion and the criteria cited above, 
we located some areas in Sambalpur district within a reach of 50 kms 
from Sambalpur town, because we noticed that the distance between 
two urban centres in the district was generally 50 and 60 kms (see the 
map of Sambalpur district). My actual visit to the villages started 
thereafter. Without describing the detail of my experience in each and 
every village during this period, I would like to cite my experience in 
the cluster of villages near Dhama police station, where 1 finally se- 
lected a village called Gainpura for my field study. 

At the outset, I went to a friend’s house in the village Dhama. He 
was known to me during my college days in G.M. College, Sam- 
balpur. When 1 first visited the place he was a teacher in Dhama High 
School. His father was also a teacher there. It helped me a lot in gath- 
ering information about the nearby villages. 1 talked to the family 
members about the social composition, convenience for staying, gen- 
eral nature of the economy of some nearby villages and also collected 
the names of some informants from different castes and classes of that 
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cluster of villages. One morning, I borrowed a bicycle from my friend 
and went with packed lunch to see one of those villages for myself. 
Although, it was a Sunday and my friend was very much willing to ac- 
company me, I did not take him with me. Just the previous day 
(Saturday) I realized that he had a bad tendency. A weekly bazaar is 
held in Dhama every Saturday. I went with my friend to visit the ba- 
zaar. ] was new to the village. The people in Dhama village were quite 
curious to know about me which I found in some other villages too. 
They were inquisitive about my marital status, job, family background 
and social background, i.e., caste/sub-caste, etc. I noticed that he had 
the tendency to introduce me as an important friend from Delhi. Being 
a man of that culture area it was not easy for me to hide my personal 
identity. Because of that, I had to face certain problems also. 

However, my dress was simple and conditioned by the approach 
road to the villages and weather. Here the JNU style of dress (khadi 
kurta and pajama) helped me a lot. The weather was good and pleasant 
during that period. I went about in loose khadi kurta, pant and hawai 
chappals. Obviously, the villagers are generally afraid of talking to 
‘babus’ with well pressed shirts and suits. But my khadi kurta also 
sometimes created confusion among the simple villagers. I do not 
know how they got the idea that only politicians wear khadi dress. In 
one village they took me as a political worker. So, in my next visit or 
subsequent visit to the villages I had to make some minor changes in 
the pattern of dress. Instead of wearing white khadi kurta, I wore my 
usual shirt and avoided wearing white khadi pajama also. 

First, I moved around the village without talking to the people. I 
observed the rivers, ponds and general layout of the village; its acces- 
sibility, agricultural and non-agricultural activities, irrigation 
facilities, etc. According to Srinivas (1978:42), the information a re- 
searcher collects during the first few weeks of his stay is not only 
fragmentary but also erroneous. So, one should collect informations 
of a routine nature on sensitive areas such as material culture, agricul- 
tural practices, weather and general village problems. Time spent on 
rapport building is never wasted because in the course of going about 
his work the researcher becomes well acquainted with the people and 
they come to accept his presence everywhere as a normal phenome- 
non. This way it secures the collection of reliable information in 
future. When I started moving around the village, some people did see 
me. I noticed some of them paying me a very casual look. When I 
started approaching a few of them, I observed that they were not re- 
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sponding well. It Was very strange to me. I had the idea that the people 
and the village life are very simple and they generally show their curi- 
osity and inquisitiveness towards outsiders and strangers. Soon I 
discovered that their response was based on some wrong ideas about 
me. There was some misconception in their minds. They took me for 
one of those who were searching for valuable stones on the river bed 
of the Mahanadi near Sonpur, about 50 kms from the village. How- 
ever, when I referred to my friend in Dhama it gave them some 
confidence in me. Some of them took me around the village thereafter. 

The conversation with the villagers was very simple and straight 
as if two people of different villages weré speaking to each other about 
their respective villages. Usually I started with the weather, harvest 
and seasonal festivals thereafter. Gradually the conversation shifted to 
the social and cultural life in the village. The villagers around me 
asked about my identity. I told them that I was a student and I had 
come to visit their village in order to study their culture. 

In course of selecting an interior village once I noticed that the 
people were not in a position to accept me as a student. At the age of 
25 how could it be possible to remain unmarried, unemployed and 
also a student. Some people took me to be a policeman coming to in- 
vestigate the alleged illegal stone business in that area. In another 
village, when I told them that I intended to study their culture, at once 
they considered me to be an All India Radio (AIR) personnel. They 
became very happy. The news spread within a short time and soon I 
discovered myself in the midst of a large gathering. Later on I came to 
know that the previous year some AIR personnel had come to that vil- 
lage and recorded their folk songs. In all probability, perhaps the 
recording unit of AIR, Sambalpur, had visited that village earlier. 
Some villagers even went to the extent of saying that I was a member 
of that unit who came and recorded the songs which were finally re- 
layed through AIR and also heard by the villagers. I was helpless and 
was forced to give them the understanding that I did accompany the 
troupe the previous year. Thus, I had to sometimes reconcile with the 
situations, because I did not want to invite much unwelcome re- 
sponses. 

If I felt it difficult to carry out research in a particular social com- 
position and if a village did not fulfil the criteria for my scope, I did 
not enquire much about that particular village and enquired a lot about 
the nearly villages that I would visit later. This way I covered that 
cluster of villages and thereafter selected a village which came closest 
to my convenience and criteria. Obviously, the selected interior vil- 
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visited the same village for a week to establish some rapport with the 
local people. During this period, I opened up slowly telling them that I 
would study their culture, e.g., ritual festivals, ritual behaviour and 
changes thereon and also compare them with other towns and villages. 
My being a student in Delhi aroused considerable interest in them. In- 
terestingly enough someone asked me: Have you seen Indira Gandhi ? 
Someone else asked me: How big is Delhi ? And I was asked the ques- 
tion: Have you seen a horse ? Notably, elephant, bear and even tiger 
are said to be found in the jungles near Gainpura. In another instance 
in Dhama region, some people took me to be a government officer as- 
sessing the village situation to demarcate the route of a canal proposed 
to be constructed in the near future. However, I told them that I would 
come back again after a few months and then we would discuss in de- 
tail. This way I spent my first visit which lasted for about two months 
in selecting the two villages. A detailed description of these two vil- 
lages along with the Sambalpur town will be made subsequently in 
this chapter. 

After the preliminary visit to the field, I came back to JNU and 
discussed my overall experiences and various problems with my su- 
pervisor and prepared an Interview Guide (1G). The preliminary visit 
to the field helped me a great deal in formulating the IG. Most of my 
respondents were illiterate and they would have found it difficult to 
face any questionnaire and formal interview. In view of this, neither 
the questionnaire nor the formal interview would be suitable. I wanted 
to be among them personally during my study more as a participant 
observer and I preferred to have a loosely structured IG having further 
scope for alteration or modification. As regards formulation of ques- 
tions for IG, I divided the people, who are the objects of investigation, 
into a number of categories which varied in all the three settings. 

In Gainpura (interior village), I discussed with the school teacher, 
Gauntia (village headman who is Brahmin by caste), four old men and 
women of around 60 years of age, Jhankar (village priest), two musi- 
cians and one singer, four young boys and girls, two respectable 
persons in the village and two school going children. In Kainsir (sub- 
urban village), I had to discuss with four old men and women of the 
village, the pujari (village priest) and his wife, a doctor, two govern- 
ment employees, three school teachers (two male and one female), 
two rickshaw-pullers, four labourers (two men and two women), two 
college students and four school children, one rice-mill owner, one 
gram sevak. And, in Sambalpur town, we have some more number of 
categories. 
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I discussed with four priests of four local religious shrines out of 
which one is a woman priest. Among educated people I had to discuss 
with the editor of a local daily, five persons from different cultural as- 
sociations, two singers, two musicians, and two Assistant Station 
Directors, one Programme Executive and one Transmission Execu- 
tive from AIR and TV stations at Sambalpur, two doctors, two 
lecturers, four college and two school going students, two rickshaw- 
pullers, two construction workers, four housewives and one employed 
woman (school teacher). 


The Study Area 


The study area is confined to Sambalpur town and two villages, 
namely, Gainpura, an interior village and Kainsir, the sub-urban vil- 
lage. They are 33 kms and 3 kms away from Sambalpur town 
respectively. Both are in Sambalpur tahsil. But, Gainpura comes un- 
der the police station of Dhama and Kainsir is in the Dhankauda block 
under the sadar thana (police station), Sambalpur and the post office is 
Sankarma. 

These three settlements—Sambalpur town and two villages lo- 
cated on the rural-urban continuum—are purposively selected in 
order to assess the impact of various urban factors in the persist- 
ence/change of folk culture. The villages are selected on the basis of 
three main criteria: the size of the village, the extent of technological 
networks, and urban proximity. It is assumed these factors are likely to 
influence the relative effectiveness of different factors responsible for 
and causing changes. 

The two villages selected for the study have different degrees of 
relationships with Sambalpur town, which will be dealt with sub- 
sequently. The functioning of external agencies in the villages affect 
their reception of urban way of life. Urban areas have always been re- 
garded as the disseminators. of ideas, values and knowledge. So the 
selection of the villages are based on the distance from the Sambalpur 
town. 

The trunk like linking Calcutta and Bombay passes through Sam- 
balpur at Ainthapali, lying in the periphery of Sambalpur town. From 
Ainthapali chowk an all-weather pucca road leads to the village Kain- 
sir situated 3 kms from the town. Upto 2 kms south from Sambalpur 
towards Gainpura one finds that it is a part of Sambalpur with regular 
colonies, markets, shops and buildings under construction on both 
sides of the road, after which there is a jor (a small river) called Malti- 
jor. On the other side of the jor come two sub-urban villages, 
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Govindtola and then Dhanupali. Maltijor was earlier the dividing line 
between Sambalpur town and Govindtola. Sometime, Govindtola and 
Dhanupali were two different villages. But, in course of time they 
merged into one. An important observation regarding these two settle- 
ments is that due to the lack of space and overpopulation in Sambalpur 
town, people prefer staying in these peripheral areas of Sambalpur 
town and maintain a regular contact with the town. However, this road 
has been trifurcated in Dhanupali: one leads to Deogarh town towards 
left and the right one touches the Maltijor. Recently, there is a bridge 
made over the jor at Putibandh village which connects Dhama line at 
Sahanspur village and reduces the distance by about 10 kms. The third 
one which moves straight, passes through Bhatra village to Maneswar 
after 6 kms. Maneswar is another sub-urban village. Here again, the 
road has been trifurcated into different directions. The left one takes a 
circular turn and touches the road which leads to Deogarh from 
Dhanupali and the straight one leads to Cuttack and the right one leads 
to Dhama through Sahanspur. After one km ahead from Dhama in the 
main road leading to Birmaharajapur on the left side, one can get a: 
general view of the village Gainpura in the midst of hills and forests. 
There is a serpentine kutcha road leading to the village which is not 
approachable by jeep, car or any other heavy vehicle. Only two wheel- 
ers can move along this rough and dusty road which becomes worse 
during the rainy season. 

Sambalpur district is predominantly a hilly region criss-crossed 
with innumerable jors and rivers like the Mahanadi, the Ib, the Malti- 
jor, etc. To build roads, it is also necessary to construct bridges on 
every road-river junction. This entails expenditure. A bridge over the 
Mahanadi near Sonepur will reduce the distance between Cut- 
tack/Sonepur and Sambalpur by almost 50 kms. So, the region has still 
to go a long way to have a satisfactory road system. Even after 42 
years of independence there is no direct railway connection between 
eastern Orissa and western Orissa. ‘Recently, however, the Indian 
Railway Board has taken a decision to construct the railway line be- 
tween Sambalpur and Talcher. The work is under progress. 
Sambalpur is also the headquarters of the district and tehsil. The Cal- 
cutta-Madras line of the Eastern Railway passes through Sambalpur. 
The police station and the bus stand are located in the heart of the 
town. The sadar police station is at the Bhuta Pada chowk near which 
office of the District Employment Exchange and Sambalpur Jail are 
situated in a single stretch. The road which turns to left from this 
chowk passes through Government Women’s College and Veer 
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Surendra Sai Stadium to Dhankauda village. The TV relay centre is 
located at the top of Brooks Hill and circuit house on the other hill near 


the sadar police station. Below the circuit house, the Chandra Sekhar 
Behera Zila School is situated. 


Climate, Temperature and Vegetation 


Climatically, a year may be divided into more than one season. There 
are two categorizations. The Indian system has six seasons, Viz., Win- 
ter from November to February, summer from March to May and 
monsoon from June to September. The three other known seasons, 
viz., basanta or spring (between winter and summer) sarata and he- 
manta (between the monsoon and winter) also show up their 
characteristic features in turn but they have very short duration. On the 
other hand the western system has four seasons, namely, summer, 
winter, rainy and autumn. But the local people divide the year broadly 
into three seasons, viz., khara (summer), barsa (rainy) and sit (win- 
ter). Sambalpur enjoys tropical monsoon climate. In terms of 
temperature, it enjoys a moderate climate. The abundance of natural 
and luxuriant vegetation in Sambalpur is directly related to the physi- 
cal and climatic conditions. But the practice of illegal and large scale 
unsystematic felling of trees in the past have not only reduced the for- 
ests but also exposed wide areas to the menace of soil erosion. 

The waterways of Sambalpur were most important during ancient 
times. Mahanadi, the perennial river at that time was the only root that 
connected this region with that of Kalinga in eastern Orissa. It was due 
to the river system that Sambalpur developed as a major commercial 
centre in early period, reference of which is found in so many histori- 
cal accounts. The location of towns like Sonepur, Baud other than that 
of Sambalpur, on the bank of the river Mahanadi signify a lot on the 
importance being played by the inland waterways both in the past and 
in the present. Sambalpur is very famous for tie-and-dye cotton and 
tassar silk bringing out most artistic designs from the loom, almost 
like magic, with the help of formulae which have passed down from 
father to son for generations (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971). It is still 
mainly a caste-based cottage industry. But the most remarkable piece 
of Sambalpuri handtoom is the saree. Sambalpuri saree is remarkable 
for its colourful variety and texture. The importance of Sambalpuri 
sarees is revealed from the list of articles sent to the Paris exhibition 
sometime in 1854 (Dash, 1971:6). Undoubtedly, weaving occupies 
the pride of place in Sambalpur. Gold and jewellery works were also 
developed in Sambalpur. These ornaments are outdated and out of 
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fashion today, but remain as the testimony of cultural heritage. How- 
ever, caste structure has close ties with the economic structure of 
Sambalpur. Various caste people provided specialized services. The 
entire socio-economic system created a type of interdependence be- 
tween various castes and thereby the caste groups are segregated in 
other respects too. The epigraphic evidences clearly prove the exist- 
ence of the caste system in Sambalpur in ancient and medieval period. 
The Sripur stone inscription of the time of Somavansis Mahasi- 
vagupta provides the clear picture of the existence of four-fold caste 
system. In the social hierarchy, the Brahmins continued to enjoy a re- 
spectable status. Royal patronage was bestowed upon them in the 
form of land grants which were made to those of them who were dis- 
tinguished in the study of the Vedas and the Vedantas and capable of 
performing vedic sacrifices. Furthermore, the Brahmins not only per- 
formed their sacred duty but also became an indispensable 
feature/part in state administration (Mahanty, 1988:10-11). By the 
time the Britishers took over the administration of Sambalpur in the 
middle of the 19th century, they found a local tax system called ‘Bara 
Patuk’ prevailing in Sambalpur. It was a tax on the various 
classes/castes each representing a particular profession, occupation 
and trade and each divided into several sub-castes/sub-classes (Ma- 
jumdar, 1988:31-40). It may be suggested that caste and 
occupation/profession/economic activity are still correlated in many 
villages. Notably, it is easier to identify a drummer as an untouchable. 
But it is very difficult to point out a drummer (musician) in AIR or TV 
station or in the stage programmes as an untouchable. 

Power potential from hydroelectricity in Sambalpur is very high. 
The entire power production of Sambalpur comes from Hirakud Dam 
and Rampur Thermal Power Station. Fish is an important item of food 
due to the close proximity of river Mahanadi and the Hirakud Dam. 


Socio-demographic Charactersistics of Sambalpur Town 


Old Sambalpur town exhibits some interesting features. The streets 
are irregular in pattern and narrow. The Bad Sadak and San Sadak— 
the two main vehicular thoroughfares of yesteryears—are rarely more 
than 30 feet wide without sidewalks, and often encroached upon by 
betel shops and tea stalls. Galis or the side streets are much narrower 
and almost impassable for wheeled vehicles. Two or three storey con- 
struction is predominant along these two streets. 

There is some evidence of the British influence in the form of the 


Town Hall, the Municipal Office, Nariseva Sadan and the Church. 
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The main bazar, called Golebazar, is crowded with numerous small 
retail shops which deal in foods, vegetables, cloth, hardware and other 
consumer goods. Generally the upper rooms are used as dwelling 
places by the businessmen. It is mainly a bazar for green-grocers and 
grain merchants. Khetrajpur is an important market for wholesale 
grain and other bulk commodities. There is a pada called Kansari 
Pada, where brassware is sold and another called Sahansia pada for 
stone goods. Bad Sadak and San Sadak areas are primarily for the resi- 
dential neighbourhoods. Streets connecting Baidyanath Chowk to 
Gole Bazar Chowk, Gaiety Talkie Road, Laxmi Talkie Road, Ashoka 
Talkie Road, Bus Stand Road connecting Modipada chowk, the road 
connecting Modipada chowk and Khetrajpur Railway Station are the 
main commercial streets of present Sambalpur town. However, sur- 
rounding and adjacent to the commercial streets are the primarily 
residential neighbourhoods. 

Sambalpur town is divided into about 50 padas or residential 
units just like Agra city observed by Lynch (1967:142-158). Sam- 
balpur town exhibits an interesting mosaic of social group and caste 
diversity, where each social group or caste or dialect group tends to 
concentrate to some extent in a particular pada. In other words, one 
finds residential segregation by caste and caste groups within these 
padas. The tendency of clustering of people on caste lines is found 
particularly in the old settlements of Sambalpur town that had devel- 
oped on the bank of the river Mahanadi. It may be said that the old 
Sambalpur town set up on the bank of the river Mahanadi was divided 
on the traditional caste model, which is evident from the distribution 
of population in different padas or localities on the caste background. 
For example, Nanda Pada and Jhadua Pada comprise Udiya Brahmins 
and Jhadua Brahmins, respectively. Untouchables and other lower 
castes lived outside the Brahmin areas and away from them. Fisher- 
men, locally known as keunt were most likely allotted accommodation 
in Dalai Pada, Kunjel Pada, Hat Pada and Bada Bazar. Untouchables 
like Ganda, Ghasia or Ghasi, traditionally treated as outcastes, were 
allotted accommodation in the outskirts of the main settlements, that is 
in Thelkopada. There was also a locality for Kumbhar or potters called 
Kumbhar Pada; a locality for Kansari caste and two localities—Ma- 
hanti Pada and Pattanaik Pada-——for Mahanti caste. 

Thus, the name of a particular pada. sometimes highlights the so- 
cial or caste/sub-caste backgrounds of its inhabitants. This may sound 
surprising, but it is important to note here that the numerical strength 
of a caste or sub-caste in a particular pada along with economic status 
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also expresses its political domination in the local level such as elec- 
tion of representative to the Sambalpur Municipality. 

In sum, pada, as a social unit also has some features of rural life. 
First of all, people are identified by their padas just as the villagers are 
identified with their respective villages and the reputation of their vil- 
lages. Further, the pada as a residential unit plays an important 
function in various social occasions like marriage, birth and death. 
There is a high degree of community consciousness and personal 
identification of the inhabitants with these neighbourhoods. All the 
residents are related to one another as real or as fictitious kin. Any gir! 
of the pada is the jhi (daughter) or baha (daughter-in-law) of the pada 
and is under the protection of the whole pada. Kinship terms are 
widely used to address fellow inhabitants in the pada. Besides, all 
these similarities, an important difference between the pada of Sam- 
balpur town and the mohalla of Agra city described by Lynch 
(1967:142-158) is that like mohalla, pada in Sambalpur is not an en- 
dogamous unit. It is observed that there is a large number of 
matrimonial relationships among the families of the same caste in the 
same pada besides other padas. In addition to this, there is also a 
panchayat-like body in each pada, composed of senior and respected 
persons of that pada. It attempts to solve inter-pada or intra-pada dis- 
putes, cases serious enough for a larger body to consider, matters of 
importance to the whole pada, and arrangement of social functions 
like Dasra (Durga Puja), Ratha Jatra, Ganesh Puja and Nam Jajna, etc. 

Another important continuity between rural and urban social sys- 
tems of Sambalpur is the ascribed and mutually exclusive 
occupational status of caste groups. Keunts are traditionally supposed 
to be fishermen and boatmen whether they are in the villages or in 
Dalai Pada of Sambalpur town. The occupation is traditionally part of 
their status-set in the caste system. Since fishing is traditionally con- 
sidered to be a polluting work, fishermen are exclusively from the 
Keunts and Saharas of Sambalpur. Till the beginning of this decade 
the primary and the only occupation of the Keunts of Sambalpur was 
fishing and they had constituted the urban proletariat in Sambalpur 
town. But about a decade ago all fishermen were included in the cate- 
gory of scheduled caste opening up avenues and opportunities for 
them in the fields of education, employment, political power and in 
other private occupations like getting tenders to construct roads, and 
so on. Although originally, they were fishermen, the Keunts have now 
been integrated into the wider socio-economic system of Sambalpur 
town. 
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The general differentiation based on the caste line however, ex- 
posed the distinct caste backgrounds. People can be further identified 
on the basis of language, dialect and other social aspects. Based on the 
socio-cultural traits, the whole population of Sambalpur town can 
broadly be sub-divided into major groups like Sambalpuria, Katkia, 
Marwari, Punjabi, Muslim, Christian, Bengali, tribal and others. Inter- 
estingly, substantial concentration of these groups is found in various 
localities. For instance, concentration of Muslims is found in Pathan 
Pada near Sambalpur Municipality, Pension Pada and Bhuta Pada; 
Christians in Christian Pada near G.M. College; tribals in Sakhi Pada 
and Ainthapali; Marwaris in Marwari Pada and Khetrajpur; Punjabis 
and Biharis in Modi Pada, Khetrajpur and Remed and finally concen- 
tration of old inhabitants whom we call Sambalpuria is found 
particularly in the old settlements of Sambalpur town discussed éar- 
lier. It is widely said that immigration to Sambalpur town has been 
increasing in the past few years and the most recent immigrants to the 
town are found in Bhuta Pada, Moti Jharan near Stadium, Khetrajpur, 
Bada Bazar, Ainthapali and Remed which were once considered to be 
in the outskirts of the old town. But these peripheral areas are giving 
importance due to the physical expansion of the town. Considering the 
above fact, Sambalpur town, being a part of the wider ‘culture area’, 
has a large number of social and religious elements which contribute 
to its specific Sambalpuri culture and social and cultural life. In other 
words, the urban culture in Sambalpur town contains different colours 
and contours which cannot be ignored. However, the limitation of this 
study is that a unified picture of Sambalpuri folk culture or cultural 
life in all its details as applicable to all the parts of western Orissa, the 
culture area, cannot be presented. 

The languages of communication between people include Sam- 
balpuri which is the mother tongue of the people of Sambalpuria; 
Oriya, which is the official language of the state; and Hindi, the na- 
tional language of India. Thus, there are three main languages 
commonly used in Sambalpur. However, the link language between 
various linguistic groups is Sambalpuri. In some of the business and 
commercial areas like Khetrajpur, Remed and Golebazar Hindi is gen- 
erally prevalent. The paper work in various government offices and 
establishment is done in Oriya whereas it is Sambalpuri among the 
common people and in old settlements of Sambalpur town. One can 
put these three languages in a continuum on the basis of increasing 
number of speakers of each language. The disruption of this chain 
may also be observed. The Oriya language, in various government of- 
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Hindi Oriya Sambalpuri 


Increasing number of speakers — 


fices, is gradually losing its strength because of the recruitment of lo- 
cal people to various government jobs which were once monopolized 
by the people of eastern Orissa. Secondly, due to the language move- 
ment started by Sambalpuri Lekhak Sangh, Koshali Bhasha Sahitya 
Parishad and Sambalpuri Bhasha Suraksha Committee, the impor- 
tance of Sambalpuri in the cognition of people is increasing. On the 
other hand, the Hindi language used in business circles is also gaining 
strength because of the expansion of trade and commerce and rapid in- 
crease of immigrants mainly non-Oriyas in Sambalpur. People believe 
that the persistence of Sambalpuri language is at stake due to the lack 
of literature, absence of a script of its own and because of the pressure 
from Hindi and Oriya. As the official language and medium of in- 
struction, Oriya language is in a relatively dominant position. 


Gainpura: The Interior Village 


Gainpura is situated at a distance of about 33 kms from Sambalpur 
town in the mountainous interior of Sambalpur district surrounded by 
jungle. It is a tribal dominated village of small size. According to local 
legend, it was the seat of Bhima, one of the five Pandava brothers of 
the Mahabharata. Bhim Puja, a festival in honour of Bhim is cele- 
brated every year in the full moon day of Magh (January-February). 
The Dhama village near Gainpura too claims to have been existed dur- 
ing the Mahabharata period. According to the prevailing myth, the 
five brothers and their mother Kunti took shelter in a Brahmin family 
of Dhama after the incident of Jatugriha Daha. The Asurgarh moun- 
tain near the village has been identified as the spot where the second 
brother Bhim killed the demon Baka. Kunti in the name of Jharibudhi 
is worshiped by the people of Kandha tribe in the form of a stone in 
Dhama and a grand festival is organized every year during Dasra in 
her honour. It reflects how the Hindu deity has been tribalized in this 
area. 

Till the beginning of this decade, elephants and bears (bhalu) 
were reported to be numerous and very common in Gainpura. Nowa- 
days, elephants are occasionally reported to be found by the people in 
remote jungle areas or expected to be seen during harvesting period. 
Their number has fallen drastically recently. In the north, the village is 
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connected with Sambalpur town, which was also the capital of the for- 
mer feudal state, by a 30 kms motorable road. There is a regular bus 
service plying between the Sambalpur and Dhama. Also, a number of 
Jeeps and trackers ply between Sambalpur and Dhama. From Dhama, 
a rural-urban village, the village of Gainpura is about 3 kms. There is 
no pucca road between them. Buses plying between Birmaharajapur 
and Sambalpur also run via Dhama. As it has been noted earlier, be- 
fore 1988, to reach the village from Sambalpur town, one was 
required to take a 33 kms circuitous journey via Maneswar. Nowa- 
days, after the completion of the bridge over the river Maltijor near 
Putibandh, the journey can easily be accomplished in 23 kms. 

The village Gainpura is mainly inhabited by Kandha community. 
They have been interacting with the plains people of Dhama and 
nearby villages since long and have adopted the Hindu way of life like 
accumulation of sanskritic elements in their fairs and festivals etc. De- 
spite the urban thrust and their interaction with caste Hindus, this 
village maintains its own religious rituals, such as Bhim Puja and 
Karma Puja. Besides, worship of Jharibudhi is a testimony of their 
culture. 


Kainsir with a Special Reference to Gainpura 


As it was in the past, the present day village economy of both Gain- 
pura‘and Kainsir is based on agriculture and consequently cultivation 
of the land is the main occupation of its people. Agriculture of Gain- 
pur is dominated by the monsoon. So, monocrop system is widely 
prevalent. Rice is almost the sole crop cultivated. The monsoon that 
appears in the summer season helps to grow rutu dhan only. During 
the dry seasons practically nothing is grown. But the villagers, most of 
whom are tribal, depend on the jungle for their livelihood. They usu- 
ally go to the jungle and collect wood, fruits, etc., and sell it in the 
nearby markets. But recently restrictions have been imposed on them 
against collecting wood illegally. 

On the other hand, in Kainsir, due to the well-developed irrigation 
facility, the villagers do not face any problems. Rice dominates the ag- 
ricultural economy of this area and their diet too. In Sambalpur, rice is 
called chaul and paddy is called dhan. They grow paddy twice in a 
year—rutu dhan during the monsoon period and dalua dhan during 
winter with the help of irrigated water. Thus, the villagers of Kainsir 
are benefited out of irrigation facility to grow dalua paddy. Rutu dhan 
is again divided into three types taking into account the time each of 
them take to mature. These are chhot dhan which takes a short time to 
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grow and:is coarse in quality; majhia dhan takes a little more time and 
is fine in quality; bad dhan takes longer period to cultivate but is su- 
perfine in quality. In the wake of independence and modern 
developments in science and technology there has been a considerable 
change in the agriculture based economy particularly of Kainsir. 

Cowdung is the only manure used in the fields of Gainpura 

whereas the people of Kainsir use fertilizers along with cowdung. In 
comparison to Kainsir, transport and marketing facilities are inade- 
quate in Gainpura. Land holdings are also widely scattered. As a 
result, farming operations are far from efficient. Only 60 to 70 per cent 
of the cropped area is sown just once a year. Only 10 to 12 per cent of 
the total cultivated area uses chemical fertilizers. Most peasants in 
Gainpura use a hal-baladi (a pair of oxen) to plough their fields which, 
in most cases, are small patches. In Kainsir, on the other hand, a num- 
ber of farmers use large tractors for cultivation. Unlike the farmers of 
Kainsir, the peasants of Gainpura depend a great deal on natural rain- 
fall. Irrigation facilities have been greatly improved in Kainsir since 
the inception of Hirakud Dam. In Kainsir, farmers use improved 
seeds, fertilizers and modern implements to increase production to 
raise their socio-economic status, whereas in Gainpura the peasants 
borrow money from the banks and cooperative societies to increase 
the productivity of their lands so that they can at least meet the mini- 
mum needs to sustain their lives and families. Considering all these 
factors the resultant effect is a low per hectare production of rice in 
Gainpura, which is much lower than the average production of Kain- 
sir. 

More than half of the rice is hand pounded by dhenki (pestle and 
mortar) in Gainpura, whereas the people of Kainsir take their rice to 
the rice mills. There are two rice-mill owners in Kainsir. They have 
got four rice mills in total out of which two are situated in the village 
itself and the other two are situated in Ainthapali, about one km. away 
from the village. Agricultural productivity, application of new or im- 
proved techniques of operations, arrangement of irrigation, etc., rest 
largely on the size of operational holdings. But due to the heavy pres- 
sure of population on land in both the villages, the size of operational 
holdings has become very small. Although Kainsir is agriculturally 
well-developed in relation to Gainpura, yet the common attitude is 
that there cannot be real progress and prosperity unless they join the 
service sector and other private sectors to increase their earnings. This 
is mainly due to the increasing pressure on land, intention to enhance 
social status, impact of urban areas, and due to the growth of modern 
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and industrial values. 


During last one decade, Kainsir has developed into a more mod- 
ern village in comparison to Gainpura. There are more pucca houses 
in Kainsir than in Gainpura. Unlike Kainsir, almost all the villagers in 
Gainpura still live in mud-and-thatched huts or in mud-bricks houses 
clustered along the main thoroughfare of the village, in which streets 
are unpaved and unlighted. Electric lines do run through the village 
but power supply is not adequate like in Kainsir. In Kainsir, for power 
supply some people depend on gobar gas (biogas). There are seven 
gobar gas plants in the village which are generally used during power 
failures. But in Gainpura the people have no knowledge of a gobar gas 
plant. In Kainsir, the farmers hire tractors for agricultural operations 
to save time, labour as well as money. Most of them produce not only 
for domestic purposes but also for commercial markets. So, we can 
term them as ‘farmers’ whereas in Gainpura the small tribal peasants 
produce .only to meet their own needs. The farmers in Kainsir have 
large holdings but the peasants of Gainpura have very small holdings. 
They have to depend on the nearby forests in other seasons. 

To sum up, the village economy of Kainsir is both industrial and 
agricultural. About 70 per cent of the population in Kainsir still de- 
pends on rice cultivation. Some of them work in various government 
offices in Sambalpur and even outside their native village. Those who 
work in Sambalpur town can also supervise their agricultural works. 
Evidently, there is labour shortage during agricultural operations in 
Kainsir. Labourers from Chhatisgarh, Raipur and Raigarh areas of 
Madhya Pradesh come to work there. 

On the other hand, the villagers of Gainpura have to solely depend 
either on the jungle or on the land, or on both. Most of them work as 
hired labourers and seasonal labourers during agricultural operations. 
They also get some benefit out of the different types of socio-eco- 
nomic measures adopted by the government for their economic 
upliftment, particularly for scheduled tribes. However, in Kainsir, we 
find advanced technology in all levels—agriculture, social and cul- 
ture. They are found using the sound system and light decorations and 
even band parties are hired from Sambalpur town on the occasion of 
marriage, birth, initiation and other religious festivities. There is a 
kata (a large pond) just outside the village Kainsir which is generally 
used for pisciculture. 

Although the roads of these two villages are dusty and muddy, the 
streets of Kainsir are comparatively wide and in good condition and 
easy to move on them. However, there is practically no air or noise 
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pollution from vehicles and industries though we find a couple of mo- 
torcycles, for personal use and tractors for agricultural operations in 
Kainsir and trucks sometimes coming to the rice mills. On the other 
hand, the only vehicle common in Gainpura is the cycle. Cottage in- 
dustry like bidi work or construction works or fishing offer 
employment to the tribals and offers them an alternative means of sub- 
sistence from their traditional agricultural economy in Kainsir. 
Bidi-making is in a small scale but is a labour intensive industry. In 
Sambalpur town, there are four industries which provides such part 
time employment to about 1,000 persons. Incidentally, most of the 
employees are tribals. In Kainsir, mainly the lower class tribals and 
caste Hindu women are engaged in bidi-making business. Despite all 
these facilities in Kainsir, it has a dependent economy in the sense that 
it depends much on Sambalpur town. The villagers have to depend on 
Sambalpur market even for vegetables. A number of villagers also de- 
pend on private and government jobs in Sambalpur for which they 
have to move daily from their village to the town. Rising demands in 
the sphere of consumer goods and cosmetics and other modern items 
have also led them to be dependent. Community development projects 
have been started in Kainsir but not in Gainpura. These developmental 
projects help the villagers of Kainsir to improve their standard of liv- 
ing and education and also provides them with medical facilities and 
sophisticated mass media. There is a High School in Kainsir owned 
and managed by the village committee. There is a primary school of 
the block too. But there is no high school or middle english school in 
Gainpura. There are very few high school going children in Gainpura 
who go to Dhama, 3 kms away from the village to attend the school. 
There is, of course, a primary school in Gainpura. 

In comparison to Gainpura, all these surface changes in Kainsir 
appear to bring about changes in some of the customs and practices of 
Kainsir village which will be discussed in the subsequent chapters. 
The two villages under consideration—Gainpura and Kainsir—var\ 
according to their area, size, population, economy, ecological envi- 
ronment and way of life. However, a study of the cultural history of 
the two villages and Sambalpur town particularly, brings out several! 
important elements that are common throughout the ages and are re- 
lated to the formation of fundamental values and attitudes of 
Sambalpuri culture. We can observe marked differences in Sam- 
balpuri language, folk festivals and rituals etc. The kind of 
socio-cultural symbiosis obtaining in the two villages and Sambalpur 
town itself has led to a typical type of inter-group adjustment just like 
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ina Deccan village characterized by Dube (1978:202-21 5). Kandhas 
of Gainpura and Kils of Kainsir maintain their distinctive socio-ritual 
pattern (see Chapter 4), but have accepted traditional economic rela- 
tionship and cooperation in the ritual fields. In both Kainsir and 
Gainpura caste Hindus are mainly landholders and tribals work on 
their lands. Brahmin priests are not used in the village shrines and tra- 
ditional rituals. Nowadays, however, a Bruhmin priest assists the 
Kandha priest in Bhim Puja (unlike Karma) in Gainpura. It may be an 
attempt towards sanskritization. Although Karma is a distinctive cere- 
mony of Kandha tribe, Bhim Puja has become a distinctive ceremony 
of Gainpura village. Kandhas of other villages may join the Karma 
ceremony in Gainpura. On the other hand, token participation of the 
caste Hindus in Karma festival of Kandhas is found in Gainpura. The 
people of Kainsir consider it derogatory to participate in their Karma 
ceremony. However, the tribals of Kainsir and Gainpura join the Hin- 
dus in the major festivals of Sambalpur like Dasra, Jharibudhi Puja in 
Dhama, Nuakhai, Ratha Jatra and so on. They are also active and en- 
thusiastic in planning measures to ward off evil spirits, ghosts and 
epidemics, in cooperation with their Hindu neighbours. A couple of 
years ago, the tribal magicians were summoned to ward off an evil 
spirit from a tree in Gainpura. 

Leadership in village affairs of Gainpura and Kainsir are largely 
with the caste Hindus. The traditional Gauntia/Gantia of Gainpura is a 
Brahmin. But Kandhas dominate the scene in the village by the 
strength of their numbers. However, they do not have political control 
or influence and economically they constitute the downtrodden sec- 
tion of the village society. On the other hand, the traditional Gauntia 
of Kainsir is also a Brahmin but Khandayats dominate the scene in the 
village because of their numerical strength, economic power and po- 
litical influence. 

The study in Gainpura and Kainsir leads us to certain significant 
conclusions. Firstly, the castes once devoted to their specific tradi- 
tional occupations are taking to new occupations as in the case of the 
Brahmin, Mahanti, Khandayat and low caste Hindus and tribals like 
Kandhas and Kols. This has happened because their traditional occu- 
pation has ceased to be profitable while jobs in various public and 
private sectors give them a better opportunity to earn more and fulfil 
their needs easily. Secondly, this change of occupation in several 
cases, has led to temporary or permanent migration outside the vil- 
lage. Thirdly, among the lower caste Hindus like the Ganda, Gahasi or 
Ghansia and Chamar a tendency towards sanskritization is marked 
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since they aspire to go up in the caste hierarchy or social ladder fol- 
lowing the ways of the higher castes. One of the lower castes, the 
Ganda, has also invented a new mythical lineage for it relating its 
caste members with Kabir. Out of four sub-divisions of Gandas— 
Oriya, Lariya, Kandharia and Kabhria—the Kabhria Gandas are 
called so because they are the followers of Kabir. They have also 
brought puritanical reforms in their community as reflected in their 
abstinence from eating meat and fish (Senapati and Malhanti, 
1971:110). In this connection, it may be noted that the Gandas have a 
tribal origin and they have been Hinduized since long (Mazumdar, 
1925:90). Fourthly, communities like the Kandhas in Gainpura and 
Kols in Kainsir though falling outside the periphery of the Hindu so- 
cial system, are given some sort of social status relative to each other 
(below the Hindus) based on their alleged contrast or similarities with 
the Hindu way life. 

Economically, Kainsir is still self-sufficient to a large extent in 
comparison to Gainpura. But the people feel dependent on Sambalpur 
town which is mainly a mental attitude towards their existence. Agri- 
culture in Kainsir is more than a subsistence economy. Land mostly 
belongs to individuals over which they have exclusive rights. Agricul- 
tural operation is carried on mainly within the immediate domestic 
group. If any help is needed, it may be sought by payment in cash or in 
the shape of mutual help from other members of the village or work- 
ing parties (group of labourers) coming to the village during the 
agricultural activities. Despite this, if they feel insecure and depend on 
Sambalpur town, this feeling or sense of dependency is a mental con- 
struct. 


Source of Data 


For the purpose of this research, data have been drawn from both pri- 
mary as well as secondary sources. Secondary sources include written 
documents—published and unpublished—in the form of books, arti- 
cles, newspapers, souvenirs and various research works. Historical 
data have also been used in order to study the growth and development 
of Sambalpuri folk culture. It has been assumed, Sambalpuri folk cul- 
ture is a product of a historical interaction between tribals and Hindus 
in Sambalpur. However, a broad acquaintance with history is valuable 
for the study of ethnological data like Sambalpuri folk culture. Again, 
this historical data is helpful to understand the authenticity, validity 
and significance of contemporary social reality like socio-cultural 
movement in Sambalpur. 
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Primary data have been collected through ‘Participant Observa- 
tion’ and ‘Interview Guide’. The present research work is an empirical 
study and one can hardly think of an empirical study in which some 
observations have not been made. “Observation may be defined as 
systematic viewing, coupled with consideration of the seen phenom- 
ena” (Young, 1982:161). Since, the observing eye catches many more 
things, the basis for selection of objects of analysis depends on nature, 
scope and objectives of the inquiry. Generally, the formulated as- 
sumptions is the guiding element in the immediate observation 
(Young, 1982:162). So, it is important to list the assumptions of our 
research work: (1) Sambalpuri folk culture is a historical product of 
tribe-caste interaction in Sambalpur area; (2) growth of Sambalpuri 
culture is accompanied with the growth of Sambalpuri cultural iden- 
tity, leading to cultural conflict with that of eastern Orissa; and (3) 
Sambalpuri folk culture is changing due to urbanization. In some 
cases, the primordial tie based on language is gaining importance 
whereas traditional rituals like animal sacrifice, tongue-piercing cere- 
mony, etc., are diminishing as a result of urbanization and other 
development activities. 

For our purpose we have taken rituals and language of Sambalpur 
in order to analyze the rural-urban continuum in this area. We have 
taken three ritual festivals, namely, Karma, Dalkhai, Nuakhai and 
rituals associated with the deities, namely, Samlei of Sambalpur town, 
Kantaharien of Kainsir village, Jharibudhi and Bhim of Gainpura vil- 
lage to try to examine rural-urban continuum. 
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Tribe-Caste Integration and the Growth of 
Culture: A Socio-Historical Analysis 


S ambalpuri folk culture is a product of tribe-caste integration in Sam- 
balpur area. The process of this integration is explained in terms of 
social processes like sanskritization, tribalization and formation of 
states among the tribal communities as stated in Chapter 1. An interac- 
tion of all these processes has been manifested in different Opes of 
development of the tribes in the central zone of tribal India! (Singh, 
1984:317). Geographically also, this tribal zone constitutes a region 
(Johnson, 1979:47). Sambalpur has historically been a part of this 
zone but has been lately identified with modern Orissa. 

Sambalpur area provides a fertile ground to study the history of 
interaction between tribal people and caste Hindus. Since time imme- 
morial, they have been living together in close proximity thereby 
influencing each other’s way of life and culture. This chapter high- 
lights, in detail, the socio-historical process of integration between 
tribal people and caste Hindus. We examine our assumption that the 
roots of many existing structures of Sambalpuri culture are found in 
both the societies, i.e., tribal as well as caste Hindus. 

Sambalpur, ଚି has already been mentioned in Chapter 1, is not just 
a town or district? but a culture area too in the wider sense of the term. 
This culture ଥାନ corresponds, more or less, to modern western Orissa 
(Paschin Odisa)? comprising some upland districts of Orissa, namely, 
Sambalpur, Kalahandi, Bolangir, Sundergarh and Baud of Phulbani 
districts, along with the adjacent areas of Raigarh, Raipur and Bilas- 
pur districts of Madhya Pradesh. Thus, Sambalpur as a culture area 
denotes an enclosing device with the help of which a geographical 
area can be carved out based on some shared perceptions of distinctive 
cultural commonness among the people. Language, rituals and festi- 
vals which will be dealt with subsequently are some of the distinctive 
cultural commonness among the people of this culture area. 

Being under numerous political units in different stages of his- 
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tory, it is difficult to demarcate historically the frontiers of Sambalpur. 
This culture area was, thereby, variously known as Attabika Rajya, 
Kosala, Dakshina Kosala, Trikalinga, Mahakantara, Patna Rajya, 
Hirakhanda Rajya and Sambalpur Gadjat* in ancient and medieval pe- 
riods (Ganguly, 1975:75-9; Dash, 1980:1-2; Rath, 1947:41; Pandey, 
1937:25-33, Walters, {961:202; Beal, 1969:209). Thus, the evalu- 
ation of recorded history, inscriptions, literary works”, travellers’ 
accounts and punch-marked® coins reveal that the history of Sam- 
balpur dates back to antiquity for thousands of years. Due to 
inadequate work in this field, the prehistoricity of this area has not 
been properly constructed. However, in this chapter, an attempt has 
been made to take a close look at the variety of political units in differ- 
ent points of time and space to provide a systematic social history of 
this area. It will help us to understand the relationship between tribals 
and non-tribals in this area. 

Explorations made in various parts of Sambalpur area have 
brought to light a large number of sites inhabited by early men from a 
remote past. It has been found that the river Mahanadi and its impor- 
tant tributaries such as the Tel, the Suktel, the Sungad, the Lanth, the 
Ib, the Jira and the Ang (Ond) of western Orissa have yielded evi- 
dences of different typologies of lithic cultural remains.” One finds 
prehistorical and historical antiquities in Vikramkhol, Ulapgarh, 
Jogimath, Manikmo da, Ushakothi, Gudahandi, Ramgarh, Sinhaspur, 
etc. ‘The pictograph writing on the wall of a cave at Vikramkhol has 
not yet been deciphered. It indicates signs of habitation. The list of 
:hesc antiquities, though not exhaustive, is enough to establish the pre- 
historic background of Sambalpur. In view of such accounts, one may 
suggest its antiquity dated earlier than those of Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro (Jayaswal, 1933: 58-60; 1971:551-4; Mishra, 1988:5). 

The pre-Gupta period in Sambalpur area is represented by the ref- 
v1ences to south Kosala in the sacred books such as the Ramayana and 
Puranas. Scholars have identified western Orissa as Dakshina Kosala 
that existed in ancient and medieval periods. Dakshina or South 
Kosala roughly comprised of the modern districts of Sambalpur, Bo- 
langir, Kalahandi and Sundargarh of Orissa and Raipur, Bilaspur and 
Durg in Madhya Pradesh (Sahu, 1971:9-23; Sircar, 1960:270; Behera, 
1971:24-30; Ganguly, 1975:75-9; Nema, 1978:14-7; Das, 1980:1-2). 
Many stories and legends about Dakshina Kosala are treasured by the 
people of Sambalpur. Therefore, mythification of history has pro- 
vided numerous versions on the origin of the name of Dakshina 
Kosala. 
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In the pre-Maurya period, modern Bolangir district constituted 
the ancient Taitalaka janapada which was a part of the empire of Ma- 
hapadmananda in the 4th century BC.° Very likely, modern 
Sambalpur was also under the rule of Mahapadmananda by that time 
(Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:52; Das, 1977:93). During the 3rd cen- 
tury BC, there were some forest kingdoms known as Attabika Rajya 
and Mahakantara or Mahabana in western Orissa under the rulership 
of a Vyaghra Raja. The terms ‘Mahakantara’ and ‘Mahabana’ signify 
the wild character of the tract. Further, the word ‘Vyaghra Raja’ refers 
to a Gond ruler, because “‘one section of the Gonds even today regard 
tiger as the emblem of royalty’’ (Mazumdar 1925:65-6). Thus, those 
forest kingdoms situated in the Sambalpur area were ruled by tribal 
chiefs who belonged to Gond and Kandha communities (Das, 
1962:179). 

In 261 BC, king Ashoka conquered Kalinga. Although Sam- 
balpur area came under his empire, he did not move to this tribal 
kingdom situated in the dense forest and wild uplands (Das, 1962:179; 
Sahu, 1964:248). Nonetheless, the Kalinga Rock Edict II of Ashoka 
indicates that he had shown a liberal and friendly attitude towards 
them (Sahu, 1964:248; Panigrahi, 1981:14-5). He ordered his admin- 
istrators to administer the jungle folk, with sympathy and compassion, 
according to their customs and traditions (Das, 1972:186). Thus, these 
small kingdoms appear to have received speciat attention from king 
Ashoka. In the 2nd century AD, Ptolemy also described Sambalpur 
(Sambalaka) as the land of Sabara and Munda. This means the tribal 
population to be the earliest inhabitants of this area since the pre- 
Christian era (Mahapatra, 1987c:10). During the post-Maurya period, 
Dakshina Kosala appeared to be under the rule of the Chedis and it 
was for sometime known as ‘Chedi Rashtra’. The ancestor of Kharav- 
ela came to Kalinga from this area and founded a new kingdom. He 
was of Dravidian origin (Mazumdar, 1925:58). Kharavela proved to 
be the greatest ancient Kalinga emperor assuming the title of Ma- 
hameghabahana in the Ist century BC. It is believed that Dakshina 
Kosala was a part of Kharavela’s empire (Senapati and Mahanti, 

1971:53). During his reign, the inhabitants of this region were known 
as Vidyadharas. Kharavela had to strengthen his martial power by in- 
corporating them into his military force (Senapati, 1980:89-90). In the 
2nd century AD, Sambalpur was conquered by Pulumabi, a king of 
the Satavahana dynasty. His father Satakarni “‘had constructed a Bud- 
dhist Vihar at Parimal Giri in Kosala, which is supposed to be the 
famous Gandhamardan Giri or Gandha Giri on the borders of Bo- 
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langir and Sambalpur districts of today” (Mahapatra, 1987c:11). A 
beneficial consequence of this development was, most probably, the 
deep socio-cultural interaction between the tribals and non-tribals. It 
had one good effect in that, the sense of self-government of the tribal 
people was developed. Later on, it might have encouraged state for- 
mation among the tribals in western Orissa. 

The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta is considered 
to be the first epigraphic reference on the Dakshina Kosala. It high- 
lighted his military campaign against south India in the middle of the 
4th century AD. Samudragupta had to defeat three chiefs on his way to 
south India. They were Mahendra of Dakshina Kosala, Vyaghraraja of 
Mahakantara and Mantaraja of Kaurala (Ganguly, 1975:156-58; 
Kulke, 1982:256). They were small principalities. Senapati and Ma- 
hanti (1971:53) write: “Kosala by that time is said to have comprised 
the present districts of Raipur, Bilaspur and Sambalpur, and a part of 
Bolangir constituted the kingdom of Korala or Kaurala, while Ma- 
hakantara extended over the modern Kalahandi-Koraput region.” 
Vyaghraraja who ruled over Mahakantara seem to have been a tribal 
king. Very likely this area was predominantly tribal and inaccessible. 
It is learnt that although Samudragupta defeated these chiefs like king 
Ashoka, lie also did not annex their territories to his empire. Rather, 
the tribal chiefs were allowed to continue to rule in their respective ar- 
eas as semi-independent rulers (Das, 1977:93; Das, 1980:5). Davies 
(1949:19) has identified the route of Samudragupta’s southern cam- 
paign. The route clearly indicates that he had passed through modern 
Sambalpur, Binka and Sonepur. 

Following the disintegration of the Gupta empire the subordinate 
rulers of various areas assumed independence. During this period 
mountainous regions of north and central India also witnessed a very 
intensive process of state formation at local and sub-regional levels 
(see footnote 1). 

In western Orissa and eastern Madhya Pradesh, this period coin- 
cided with the emergence of political power led by autochthonous 
chief and in some cases by chiefs of obscure origin (Kulke, 1978:104- 
14; Sinha, 1962:35-80). These small kingdoms were established in the 
riverine basins and there was widespread influence of Brahmanism in 
these kingdoms. It seem that the chieftains of obscure origin of these 
small principalities were champions of Brahmanism (Kulke, 
1978:106; Tiwari, 1985:35). In course of time, these kingdoms be- 
came the ‘nuclear areas’ as most of the rulers of these nuclear areas 
were tribal by origin, they followed a policy of compromise with the 
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local inhabitants, i.e., integration of these aboriginals as well as the 
spread of Hindu culture. In order to strengthen their rule and to main- 
tain their supremacy over their respective territories they sought the 
loyalty of the local tribes who were numerically very strong. So, the 
important aspect of the formation of kingdoms in the tribal dominated 
western Orissa was marked by the acculturation of tribes. It resulted in 
a gradual transformation of tribals mostly into peasant and other occu- 
pational castes so as to be incorporated into the larger Hindu society 
(Sahu, 1983:133-34; Sahu, 1984:148-60). 

The extension of cultivation through a network of irrigation 
scheme is attested not only by the finding of a lac bridge,? a type of an- 
cient bandh in Giribara stream (a tributary of river Jonk) but also by 
Raital Sagar in Maraguda valley and Asurgarh in Sunder valley (Deo, 
1983:6; Sahu, 1983:VI-IX). Settled agriculture helped in the growth 
of prosperous villages and towns. This, perhaps, attracted Jains and 
Buddhist monks to set up innumerable centres in this area in the an- 
cient period!? (Sahu, 1983: IX). Today, most of the ruins are found in 
the forest and hill tops which are inaccessible and richly inhabited by 
tribals. 

The foregoing analysis goes against the general view that western 
Orissa was one of the latest areas to be colonized by the Hindus 
(Mazumdar, 1925:63-97; Grant, 1984:3; Agnew, 1922:1). This does 
not mean that the tribals were incapable of constructing a fort; but it is 
an established fact that the tribal mode of production cannot establish 
a kingdom and sustain big forts and towns.!! What is suggested here is 
that both the tribal as well as non-tribal elements co-existed for centu- 
ries in this area. 


State Formation in Post-Gupta Period 


The post-Gupta period saw the process of tribal and caste Hindu inte- 
gration in western Orissa. During this time one finds the growth of 
various religious traditions such as Saivism, Vaishnavism, and Sak- 
tism in this area. These had tremendous impact on the life and culture 
of local tribes. The development of religious traditions was closely 
linked with the political development in this area. The history of rul- 
ing dynasties like Saravapuria, Somavansi, Gangavamsi, and 
Chauhan of Sambalpur area highlights the process of sanskritization, 
i.e., Rajputization/Kshatriyaization, meaning how a chief of obscure 
origin could manage to establish a kingdom in Sambalpur area and be- 
came known as a Kshatriya. On the other hand, the history of 
Sambalpur area also highlights the process of tribalization, i.€., incor- 
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poration of tribal elements in Hindu tradition. Thus, the history of 
Sambalpur area was market by integration of tribal elements, or more 
correctly, the synthesis of tribal as well as Hindu elements. 

The decline and fall of the Gupta empire created political instabil- 
ity in Dakshina Kosala. The result was the confrontation between the 
Nalas and Vakatakas of southern India to prove their supremacy and 
to extend their territories over south Kosala (Nema, 1978:21-30). A 
considerable part of modern western Orissa was under south Kosala. 
Needless to say, in such a situation of political crisis as well as inter- 
group rivalry from outside, the local chiefs got the opportunity to 
strengthen their positions in their respective areas. This finally re- 
sulted in the emergence of powers like Saravapuria, Panduvamsi, and 
Parvatadwaraka in south Kosala (Tiwari, 1985:10). 


Sarvapuria 


The late 5th and early 6th century AD witnessed the rise and growth of 
Saravapuria kingdom in western Orissa. The kings claim their descent 
from Sarava, the first Saravapuria ruler. But historians differ in identi- 
fying Sarava as some believe that Sarava means a fabulous animal 
having eight legs and being stronger than a lion (Tiwari, 1985:26). 
Hence, they suggested the tribal origin of Saravapurias (Tiwari, 
1985:35; Sahu, 1971:15; Sah, 1973:125-29). Whatever the case may 
be, it is clear that the origin of the Saravapurias is obscure and the 
early rulers were subordinated to some other ruling families. The later 
rulers, however, were able to establish a kingdom and claimed inde- 
pendent status. Then, they patronized the Brahmins in order to 
legitimize their claim of higher status and to overcome their obscure 
origin. Another important development in their claim for superior 
status was the claim of Amararyakula and Amarajakula by the later 
rulers. For instance, Prasannamatra and Jayaraja issued coins, settled 
Brahmins in their kingdoms and extended royal patronage to Vaish- 
navism. The rulers called themselves as Parama Bhagavata (Nema, 
1978:35-6). 

The rulers of obscure origin had a definite objective while patron- 
izing the Brahmanas. It is widely believed that after the downfall of 
the Gupta empire the Brahmanas of northern India were in search of 
patrons (Nandi, 1979:82-91). On the other hand, the newly emerging 
chiefs of western Orissa wanted the services of the Brahmanas with a 
view to legitimize their social origin (Tiwari, 1985:35). Together, they 
provided the arrangements for the acculturation of the autochthonous 
groups. Vaishnavism became the vehicle to integrate them easily in 
one fold (Sahu, 1974:4-18; Tiwari, 1985). In this process, the 
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Saravapurias achieved the Kshatriya raja status of Aryan heritage. 


Panduvamsi 


When Saravapurias established their kingdom, another chief of ob- 
scure origin gradually rose into power and became prominent in 
Mekala area. Most probably, he was a Savara chief named Udayana 
(Mishra, 1971:8). Indrabala and his son Nannadeva were the succes- 
sors of this new chief (Rajguru, 1966:104-7). They established 
matrimonial alliances with Sarvapuria. In the beginning they enjoyed 
the status of Samanta and later held the post of Mahasamanta. Most 
likely, they also held the office of the Chief Minister of the Saravapu- 
ria (Sircar, 1970:221; Rajguru; 1966:1-7). In course of time they 
became so powerful that they captured the Saravapuria kingdom and 
also annexed it to their territory (Nema, 1978:61-2). Perhaps, Tri- 
varadeva was the first independent ruler of this line. He used the title 
Parama Vaisnava and donated a village named Pimpani Padraka in fa- 
vour of two Brahmins. In the land grant he linked-the genealogy of his 
predecessors, Nannadeva and Indrabala, to the lineage of Puranic 
Pandu. Thus, he claimed to be a Panduvamsi and established their ge- 
nealogy as a Luhar race (Rajguru, 1966:24-30). It may be viewed that 
Tivaradeva manufactured a mythical origin of his genealogy. It was a 
step further than the Saravapurias in establishing their legitimacy. The 
Saravapurias never claimed any divine origin. Their claim was 
through patronizing Brahmins and temples. 

The Dakshina Kosala of the Panduvamsi kings (7th to 8th century 
AD) had their political headquarters at Sirpur near Raipur. They sub- 
stantially contributed to the growth of Saivism in the Raipur and 
Bilaspur districts of Madhya Pradesh, and Sambalpur and Bolangir 
districts of Orissa (Panda, 1985:78-99). In sum, the Panduvainsis 
claimed their divine origin in addition to land grants to Brahmins and 
temples. Singh (1984:331) writes: ‘“‘The manufacture of a spurious ge- 
nealogy involving the conferment of the status of Kshatriya is an 
important indication of the Brahminization of the tribes.’ 

During the rule of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna Tantric-Saivism 
flourished (Nema, 1978:135). There was special grant for the rituals 
of a Siva temple called Gandheswara of Siripur. Another village was 
granted to the temple of Siva Isanswara in the Pattana Khadira- 
padratala identified as Baidpali village of Sambalpur district of 
Orissa. In this period Siva was most probably considered to be identi- 
fied with the tribal deities. Since the shape of Siva linga has a few 
similarities with that of some tribal deities, inconographically it was 
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very easy to transform the tribal goddess to Siva /inga. The temple of 
Boinda is an example where the Siva worship has come to supersede 
that of mother worship. There are other instances too. For example, 
the stone pillars in some villages in Phulbani district in Orissa which 
once stood for goddess (Pitabali and Khambeswari) are considered by 
the people as /inga (Eschmann, 1978:95-6). In many places of Sam- 
balpur area, the tribal deities are worshipped as Budharaja and 
Budhasiva by both the tribals as well as caste Hindus (Shah, 
1976:138). 


Kalachuri 


In the 9th century AD another dynasty of obscure origin formed a 
kingdom in Dahala Mandala. They attacked the western part of Dak- 
shina Kosala and expanded their territory up to Sripura. In the 10th 
century AD they also annexed Bilaspur district into their kingdom and 
claimed to be the Lord of Kosala (Kosalendra). The new dynasty came 
to be known as the Kalachuri or Hainaia (Roy, 1931:758). 

About the time the Sambalpur tract was conquered by Kalachuri 
Jajalladeva, a branch of the Rashtrakuta family got possession of the 
Bargarh!? region and ruled as feudatory of the Kalachuris. Rulers of 
this family professed Saivism but had the figure of Garuda (Vishnu’s 
vehicle) on their local seals (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:59). How- 
ever, the Kalachuris were again pushed back to Sripura region by 
some local powers of western Orissa. We are not sure whether they 
were driven away by the Somavamsis of Suvaranapura or by some 
other powers. But as the Somavarsis succeeded them it is generally 
believed that the Somavamsis were responsible for the withdrawal of 
Kalachuris’ authority over this region. They again appeared in west- 
ern Orissa in the 12th century AD after the decline of the Somavamsis. 
These rulers very likely patronized Saivism and constructed a number 
of Siva temples in this area. This is evident from the Siva temples of 
Nawapara, most of which were constructed during the time of 
Kalachuris (Devi, 1983:89). The construction of Siva temples in the 
tribal regions further strengthened the influence of Saivism on the 
tribal life and culture. 


Somavamsi 


Another indigenous power known as Somavamsi rose in Binka-Son- 
pur area of western Orissa towards the end of 9th century AD. They 
established their capital at Suvaranapura (modern Sonpur) and Vinita- 
pura (modern Binka) in western Orissa. From this area they 
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patronized the Brahmins and granted lands and villages to them. They 
started ruling over western Orissa and a part of eastern Madhya 
Pradesh as independent rulers (Sharma, 1983:17-8; Panigrahi, 
1981:93-4; Kulke, 1982:257; Pandey, 1985:77-99). 

From the very beginning of the 9th century, Somavamsis entered 
into marriage alliance with the Bhaumakaras, the then rulers of coastal 
Orissa (Panigrahi, 1981:84-5). Prithvimahadevi, the daughter of a So- 
mavamsi king of Dakshina Koshala, became the ruler of the 
Bhaumakara kingdom in coastal Orissa, after the death of her hus- 
band. She inherited deepest devotion for Lord Siva from her father. 
This matrimonial relationship greatly influenced the Bhaumakara rul- 
ers to embrace Saivism. Prithvimahadevi patronized the cause of 
Saivism in the Bhauma territory. From her Baud plate, it is known that 
in 894 AD she donated villages for perpetual offering of ablution, san- 
dal paste, etc., to the deity Uma-Mahesvari installed in a temple. As 
she had no heir, she sought the help of her paternal kins (Somavamsis) 
in order to administer the kingdom (Ganguly, 1975:203). In other 
words, the management and the administration of coastal Orissa fell 
into the hands of the Somavamsis. After the death of Prithvimahadevi, 
coastal Orissa came under their direct control. Finally, the kingdom of 
Bhatimakaras merged with Dakshina Kosala in the middle of the 10th 
century (Panigrahi, 1981:99; Panda, 1985:64; Das,1977:95-6). Thus, 
Somavamsi which emerged in western Orissa could prove their su- 
premacy over eastern Orissa too and formed the first regional 
kingdom in Orissa (Kulke, 1982:258-9; Das, 1962:13). 

Somavamsis shifted their capital from Suvaranapura in western 
Orissa to Jajatinagara in coastal Orissa. The western Orissa was then 
left in charge of a Mandalesvara named Abhimanyu. He was perhaps 
the younger brother of the Somavamsi king (Panigrahi, 1981:106). 
After the transfer of the centre to coastal Orissa, western Orissa re- 
mained as a peripheral area. Since this region was out of the direct 
control and supervision of the central authority, probably, in the 11th 
century AD, the younger Somavamsi branch of western Orissa de- 
clared its independence (Panigrahi, 1981:117). It was the beginning of 
the downfall and disintegration of Somavamsi authority in western 
Orissa. 

By the end of the 1 Ith century AD, western Orissa became an un- 
certain frontier zone between Orissa and Ratanpur. It was liable to 
attack and conquest from several directions. Such an uncertainty of 
political control continued till the 12th century. During this period, the 
Bhanjas captured Suvaranapura (Panigrahi, 1981:38), followed by 
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Nagas (Rath, 1983:86). Thereafter, the area was under the Telugu 
Chodas for sometimes during 1090 AD to 1119 AD. It is learnt that 
the Telugu Choda governor of western Orissa was defeated by the 
Kalachuri king of Ratanpur Jajalladeva I in 1119 AD. Since then west- 
ern Orissa remained under the Kalachuri empire for nearly 100 years 
as discussed earlier (Panigrahi, 1981:117-20). 

In the beginning of the 12th century AD while Kalachuris were 
ruling over this area, the Somavamsi rule in eastern Orissa got weak- 
ened. A new dynasty called Ganga from southern Orissa rose into 
power and captured eastern Orissa in 1110 AD (Nema, 1978:185). 
The new ruler Chodaganga tried to conquer western Orissa from the 
Kalachuris but could not succeed. Finally, eastern Orissa was annexed 
in the early period of 13th century AD by the Ganga ruler Anangabhi- 
madeva III (1211-38). He was able to drive out the Kalachuris from 
western Orissa in 1211 AD and appointed Governor (Mandalesvara) 
at Suvaranapura for the convenience of administration of this area. 
They also donated villages to the Brahmins in this tribal dominated 
forest land beyond the reach of provincial headquarters (Senapati and 
Mahanti, 1971:60; Panigrahi, 1981:161-62). It seems that western 
Orissa was never under the direct control of Gangas and had remained 
a peripheral region. The Ganga rulers of eastern Orissa were threat- 
ened by the Delhi Sultan during the second half of the 13th century 
(Panigrahi, 1981:165; Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:60). Most prob- 
ably they could not supervise the administration of western Orissa 
during this time and left the administration completely in the hands of 
the Mandalesvara. So, the Gangas’ hold on western Orissa was weak- 
ened and the local tribal chiefs tried to take advantage of this situation. 
“Admidst chaos and confusion which prevailed in that region, one 
Ramai Dev, a Chauhan Rajput, laid the foundation of the Chauhan 
rule in western Orissa” (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:60). 

Interestingly, there is no authentic historical document about the 
early history of Chauhan rulers of western Orissa. Without any his- 
torical support it is difficult to accept that so called Ramai Dev was a 
Chauhan or Rajput by birth or even to believe the existence of such a 
personality named Ramai Dev though the history of Chauhan is drawn 
so far from the five Rajapuranas available in this area. These literary 
sources present different versions of the origin of Chauhan rule in 
western Orissa but indicate that history cannot be isolated from simi- 
lar texts that relate to contemporary or prevailing socio-political 
situations. Although we cannot know the truth, we can at least probe 
the facts. In this regard, it may be suggested here the politics of myth- 
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making that projects a special relationship between the Rajpuranas 
and the king. However, such literary sources may be viewed as a 
clever device invented by the local rulers of the obscure origin in order 
to place themselves on the highest ladder of socio-political hierarchy. 
These types of literature, published or unpublished cannot be treated 
as authentic historical data in its details. Very likely, construction or 
production of such literature is a way in which the ruler reinterpretes 
his position in order to clear the way for a specific kind of future and 
purpose. Yet, they do highlight certain events and thereby contain 
some amount of truth. In other words, such Rajpuranas may be pro- 
posed as a literature in which each age gets reflected against the allure 
of the author’s modification (Thapar, 1990; Singh, 1984; Mahapatra, 
1987c: 1-50c). Most probably, one of the tribal chiefs of the locality 
might have emerged most powerful and declared himself inde- 
pendent. Then, to legitimize his position he joined hands with the 
Brahmins. He donated lands and villages to Brahmins who in return 
manufactured a Chauhan genealogy for him. Thus, he could establish 
a Rajput status for his dynasty with the help and advice of the Hindu 
priests. The Brahmins-tribals alliance in western Orissa was helpful to 
form a kingdom for their mutual benefits. Whatever their intentions, 
reading the five literary sources or epics tells us a lot about the history 
of that period. The writer of epic is expected to comprehend and jus- 
tify his civilization, its history, and his own era. He is asked in the 
loosest sense and he is to do so in relation to the statement of earlier 
writers. The historical tradition of western Orissa also highlighted the 
same process when the Saravapurias, having obscure origin, claimed 
Amara-Aryakula status and other groups of subsequent rulers, suc- 
cessfully established themselves as Panduvamsi and Somavamsi. In 
other words, the indigenous tribal chiefs in western Orissa have had 
carved out their kingdoms and claimed Rajput status from time to 
time. 

It seems that with the disintegration of the Somavamsi kingdom 
of Orissa in the early 12th century and when western Orissa became a 
zone of friction between eastern Orissa and the Ratanpur empire, the 
indigenous tribal chiefs taking advantage of the fluid situation joined 
with Brahmins to establish a kind of oligarchy. The political unrest of 
Orissa in the beginning of 16th century AD was also helpful and fa- 
vourable for them to strengthen their position and status in western 
Orissa. The Suryavamsi rule of Orissa was overthrown by the Bhois, a 
family of lesser origin probably, Sudra, in 1540 AD (Panigrahi, 
1981:239). The middle of the 16th century saw the end of Hindu rule 
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in eastern Orissa. Mukunda Deva, the last Hindu ruler of Orissa was 
defeated by the Sultan of Bengal, Sulaiman Karrein, in 1568 AD. Tak- 
ing advantage of this situation the feudatory rulers of western Orissa 
tried to consolidate their power and positions in their respective king- 
doms (Panigrahi, 1981:242). Thus, decentralization and political 
fragmentation began in the 15th and 16th century, after the disintegra- 
tion of the Ganga empire of Orissa. This happened mainly as a result 
of the partition of ruling families and grants of villages given by the 
rulers to the local indigenous tribal chiefs who ended up as inde- 
pendent potentates. These new rulers tried to legitimize their positions 
in western Orissa. 

Further, by the beginning of 17th century, they extended their 
sway all over western Orissa and took independent titles and ended al- 
legiance to the rulers of eastern Orissa. They stopped paying their 
dues to their counterparts of Orissa (Panigrahi, 1981:239). All the 
same, with the end of the Hindu rule in Utkala or eastern Orissa, there 
was almost an end of Brahmin patronage in the region. It was a period 
when Brahmins felt insecure. Very likely, they had migrated from 
eastern Orissa to western Orissa in search of patrons in the emerging 
kingdoms. Such incidents had happened in the northern India after the 
disintegration of central power during the Gupta period. 

The Brahmins who came from Utkala region, became known as 
Utkali Brahmins. Interestingly, Gangadhar Mishra, .the author of 
Kosalanandam belonged to this section of Brahmins. In other words, 
during the 17th century the end of patronage to Brahmins by the 
Hindu rulers in Utkal followed by the opening up of patronage to them 
in the tribal kingdoms of western Orissa. The Chauhans of Patnagarh 
expanded their control over nearby areas such as Sambalpur, Sonepur, 
Baud, Sakti, Surguja, Sarang Garh, and Redhakhol (Das, 1962:198). 
By the end of the 15th century they established a vast kingdom. So, 
there was division of the kingdom into Patna and Sambalpur later in 
the early the 16th century, (ODGB, 1968:10,67). Again, in the last 
decade of 16th century Sambalpur was sub-divided into two—Sam- 
balpur and Sonepur—and Patna was further divided into Patna and 
Khariar (Devi, 1983:18). Thus, the entire Chauhan kingdom was fi- 
nally divided into four, 'i.e., Sambalpur, Patnagarh, Sonepur and 
Khariar. Among them Sambalpur emerged as the most powerful by 
the beginning of the 17th century. The rulérs of Sambalpur claimed 
the title of Hirakhanda Chhatrapati Maharaja Attharagarh Maudamani 
(Das, 1962:236). 

From the above discussion one may arrive at the conclusion that 
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the socio-political and cultural development of western Orissa was 
marked by the migration of Brahmins to the forest kingdoms of the re- 
gion which were richly inhabited by tribal peoples. Land and village 
grants to the Brahmins followed as a result of tribal-non-tribal interac- 
tion, staté formation and the process of sanskritization. The state 
formation in tribal belt of western Orissa was mainly a process of Ra- 
jputization of the tribes as observed elsewhere in central India (Sinha, 
1978:5). It may be characterized as tribal-caste continuum whereby 
the position of the tribe and caste remain as two ideal poles in a linear 
continuum. In the course of historical development one finds a sys- 
tematic mode of interaction between them and a gradual modification 
and shift of tribes towards Hindu pole. This process has continued for 
centuries. 

As far our historical analysis is concerned, state formation took 
place twice in western Orissa: first, after the disintegration of the 
Gupta empire in the 5th century AD and secondly after the downfall of 
the Somavamsi rule in the first decade of 12th century AD. In both 
cases a kind of political uncertainty and instability was found in west- 
ern Orissa. In the first instance, Sambalpur region remained as an 
uncertain political zone between the Nalas and Vakatas. In the ab- 
sence of a central political authority to exercise its power over the 
territory, the indigenous tribal chiefs of western Orissa emerged pow- 
erful. They extended their territories and expanded their influence to 
larger areas. The entire process of territorial extension and integration 
finally gave birth to two powerful kingdoms: one was led by the so 
called Amararyakula of Saravapura and the other was led by the So- 
mavamsis of Sonepur as discussed earlier. Most probably the tribal 
economy of western Orissa was a subsistence one, based on shifting 
cultivation and food-gathering from the jungles. It was difficult to sus- 
tain and strengthen an emerging kingdom with the support of such a 
subsistence economy which hardly generated economic surplus. So, 
the rulers might have made all possible arrangements of agriculture. 
They had perhaps settled the indigenous tribes as agriculturists. They 
had also built reservoirs providing irrigation facility to increase the 
agricultural output. Finally, the surplus was extracted in the form of 
tax (bhoga and bhaga) to support the government machinery. At the 
same time, they might have faced problems in collecting tax from the 
indigenous people because in a tribal economy there was no regular 
tax-paying system. Then, they had perhaps realized the need to legiti- 
mize their claim of share (bhaga) over the produce. However, the 
acquisition of land territory is not by itself a significant basis for entry 
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into high status group like ‘Kshatriya’. So, they had to justify their 
newly acquired position also. 

In the above circumstances, it may be Suggested that the system of 
making khanja, i.e., offering villages and land grants to Brahmins and 
Hindu temples during Saravapuria and Somavamsi was a well 
thoughtout strategic move taken by the rulers in a changing economic 
situation. Brahmins spread Hinduism through various religious tradi- 
tions such as Vaisnavism, Saivism, Bhagavatism, Saktism, etc. Their 
attempts were to justify the roles of a king and the duty of citizens. 
Thus, the rulers might have succeeded in establishing their status, po- 
sition and authority in a new situation. Further, with the emergence of 
a new economic system and with the spread of Hinduism, changes 
were also taking place in the society and culture of western Orissa. 

State formation took place for the second time during 12th cen- 
tury AD, when political uncertainty was again created. This was the 
result of a series of political incidents taking place in this area. In such 
a critical situation a powerful local tribal chief of western Orissa might 
have taken the political advantage and declared himself independent. 
Most probably, he joined hands with the Brahmins with whose help he 
could have managed to manufacture a Rajput genealogy of his own 
and thereby claimed Rajput/Chauhan status. From time to time, there 
might have been resistance from tribal side to Brahminism. Some in- 
cidents in later periods indicate this fact. But this Brahmin group most 
likely represented the main alternative reference group/model for the 
tribals in Sambalpur. In view of the above discussion, it is clear that it 
was only through Brahmins that Hindu culture trickled into tribal ar- 
eas. And it was through this channel that the tribals imbibed a number 
of Hindu beliefs and rituals. 


Brahmin Model 


Acceptance of sanskritic mores, rituals, beliefs, deities, festivals, etc., 
for the incoming Hindus by the loca! tribes has been reported upon by 
the scholars as discussed earlier. Tribals have also successfully raised 
themselves to the status of Kshatriya or Rajput during ancient and me- 
dieval periods in Sambalpur area. In course of historical development, 
tribals have fissioned into various jatis (castes) defined by occupation. 
Singh (1985:87-8) writes that varna system was lax and commensual 
norms far from rigid in tribal territories. Social anthropologists have 
reported selectively on tribalization in terms of the locally dominant 
pressure group of tribal communities. But in Sambalpur area there 
was an incident whereby the local raja (king) could confer Brahmin 
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status upon persons belonging to some tribes by conferring the sacred 
thread upon them. The Jhadua (Aranyaka) Brahmins of Sambalpur 
area are said to have tribal origin. 


“ Aranyaka Brahmins are said to have originated in an episode of the 
battle that raged between the Andhras and Oriyas in the course of 
which the Oriya rulers facing the threat of a defeat hastily collected a 
bunch of local tribals, conferred the sacred threads on them as Brah- 
mins before the advancing Andhra army and thus stopped the war” 
(Singh, 1985:76). 


The immigrants, i.e., Oriya (Utkaliya) Brahmins are the highest 
and next to them are the Jhaduas in the caste hierarchy. Oriya Brah- 
mins are the migrants from the coastal Orissa, mostly from the district 
of Puri. In the local system a Jhadua can take cooked food in the house 
of Oriya Brahmin but an Oriya Brahmin shall not accept cooked food 
from the Jhaduas. Inter-marriage between these two sub-castes is tra- 
ditionally forbidden though both of them have started inter-marrying. 
An Oriya is never allowed to smoke with impunity. Jhaduas and Ori- 
yas have a spirit of rivalry which is reflected in observing religious 
rites particularly the Sitalasasthi festival (Senapati and Mahanti, 
1971:111-12; Singh, 1985:76). However, it is a good example of 
structural mobility of caste system, i.e., how an indigenous jati of 
Brahmins could achieve high status in a local caste system. 

Historically, some of the tribes were and still are the dominant 
pressure groups in several parts of Sambalpur area. It has been dis- 
cussed earlier in the first part of this chapter that how Sambalpur has 
been a tribal dominated area since time immemorial. Even modern 
western Orissa contains a very large and varied tribal population of 
Gonds, Bhuiyans, Konds, Oraons, Santhals, Savaras, etc. The larger 
tribes such as the Gonds and Savaras figure prominently in the epi- 
graphic records of early and medieval periods of this era (Mazumdar, 
1925:85-6; Shah, 1976:133). The tribals had since long exercised po- 
litical authority in Sambalpur area. Earlier, it has been discussed how 
dynasties such as Saravapuria, Panduvamsi, Somavamsi, Kalachuri 
and Chauhan had tribal lineages in the past. They also appear to have 
had formed a kingdom comprising of eight gads/garhs or forts after 
the disintegration of Somavamsi kingdom in the 12th century AD. 
Very likely one of them could manage to crown himself as a Chauhan 
prince and thereafter Chauhan dynasty was established in Sambalpur 
region. 

Distribution of tribal population in modern western Orissa high- 
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lights the concentration of a particular tribe in a particular geographi- 
cal area or ecological set-up. For instance, we find the tribal 
concentration particularly of Sahara (Savara) in Sambalpur and Bar- 
garh; Binjhals in Patna and Borasambhar (Padampur); Gonds in 
Khariar, Bindra Nuagarh, Phuljhar, Sarangarh, Raigarh, Surguja; 
Bhuiyans in Gangpur and Bonai; Kandhas in Sonepur, Baud, Athmal- 
lik and likewise. All these places come under Sambalpur area (Dash, 
1962:4). 

In medieval Sambalpur tribal concentration had been directly re- 
lated to the socio-economic and political dominance which was, more 
or less, corresponding to a gadjat. Of the twelve gadjats attached to 
Sambalpur in 1861, seven had tribal chiefs. Bargarh, Raigarh, Saran- 
garh, Sakti, Phuljhar, and Bindra Nuagarh had Gond chiefs whereas 
Borasambhar Padampur had a Binjhal chief (see Table I). Due to con- 
stant inflow of non-tribals and rapid increase of caste Hindu 
population in Sambalpur the numerical strength of tribal population 
has relatively minimized. However, the census reports still attest the 
numerical dominance of some tribal groups in Sambalpur (see Table 
11). Western Orissa together constitutes the largest tribal population in 
Orissa. 


Table I 

List of the Gadjat States Attached to Sambalpur in 1861 
S.No. Name of the Gadjats Name of the Chief Social Background 
1. Patna FHeera Dhur Deo Chauhan 
2. Khariar Bussoon Sunder Singh do 
3. Sonepur Niladri Singh Deo do 
4. Bamra Tribhuban Deo do 
5. Redhakhol Bisoon Sunder Jenamani do 
6. Bindra Nuagarh Oomro Sai Gond 
7. Phooljhar Rajah Sai do 
8. Sakti Ranjit Singh do 
9. Bargarh Ghanshyam Singh do 
10. Raigarh do do 
11. Sarang garh Sangram Singh do 
12. Borasambhar Padampur Soonder Bariha Binjhal/Binjwal 


Source: Computed from Senapati and Sahu (eds.), (1968), Orissa District Gazet- 
teers, Bolangir, pp.77-80. 
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Table II 

Population of Some Important Tribes of Sambalpur in 1961 
S.No. Name of the Tribe Total Population 
1. Bhuyan/Bhugan 20,595 7th 
2. Binjhal 46,134 4th 
3. Gond/Gondo 93,875 Ist 
4. Kharia/Kharian 19,180 8th 
5. Khond/Khono/Kandha 23,636 6th 
6. Kisan 66,528 3rd 
7. Mirdha 16,491 9th 
8. Munda 35,655 5th 
9. Oraon 12,129 10th 
10. Saora/Savara/Saura 82,575 2na 


Source: Computed from Appendix IV provided by Senapati and Mahanti (eds.), 
(1971), op.cit., pp.139-40. 


The tribal population in Sambalpur district constitutes 30.4 per 
cent of the total population and its sub-divisions like Kuchinda and 
Sambalpur constitute 57.47 and 37.8 per cent of the tribal population 
respectively (see Table III). Most of them reside in the villages of 
Sambalpur district. According to 1981 census, 92.87 per cent of the 
total tribal population in Sambalpur district reside in rural areas 
whereas only 7.13 per cent live in urban areas. In Attabira and Rairak- 
hol tahsils the entire tribal population is found in villages whereas in 
Kuchinda (96.89%), Deogarh (95.25%), Bargarh (95.79%) and 
Padampur (98.89%) tahsils more than 95% of them live in villages. 
Most of the urban tribal population is concentrated in two industrial- 
ized tahsils, namely, Sambalpur Sadar (15.44%) and Jharsuguda 
(14.43%) of Sambalpur district. These two tahsils together constitute 
34,291 tribals out of their 44,243 population in urban areas of Sam- 
balpur district. It means, 77.51 per cent of the total urban tribal 
population in Sambalpur district is concentrated in Sambalpur Sadar 
and Jharsuguda tahsils (see Table IV). This is most probably due to the 
concentration of important urban centres and major industries in this 
area (see Table I and Chapter 6). 
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Table III 


Scheduled Tribe Population in Different Sub-divisions of Sambalpur 


District in 197] 


S.No. Name of the Sub-Division ST Population % to Total 

Population 
1 Kuchinda 86,773 57.47 
2: Sambalpur Sadar 1,69,684 38.80 
3. Bargarh 52,178 33.81 
4. Padampur 96,242 24.90 
5. Redhakhol 15,906 23.23 
6. Bargarh 72,672 17.56 
Sambalpur District 5,93,455 30.40 


Source: District Statistical Hand Book, Sambalpur, 1980-81, pp.48-51. 


Table IV 


Scheduled Tribe Population in Different Tahsils of Sambalpur 


District in 1981 


S.No. Name of the Tahsil Scheduled Tribe Population 
Rural Urban Total 

1 Sambalpur 95,744(84.56) 17,477(15.44) 113,221 
2 Jharsuguda 99,712(85.57) 16,814(14.43) 116,526 
3 Kuchinda 101,687(96.89) 3,259(03.11) 104,946 
4. Deogarh 61,436(95.25) 3,063(04.75) 64,499 
5 Baragarh 56,737(95.79) 2,491(04.21) 59,228 
6 Padampur 101,721(98.89) 1,139(01.11) 102,860 
7 Attabira 40,189(100.0) 40,189 
8. Redhakhol 19,086(100.0 - 19,086 
Sambalpur District 5,76,312(92.87) 44,243(07.13) 620,555 


Source: District Statistical Hand Book, Sambalpur, 1980-81, p.47. 


It is difficult to trace out the tribal religious traditions of ancient 
and medieval periods in Sambalpur area because the tribal religious 
tradition of the people remained unrecorded. This historical sources 
used in the previous part of this chapter reflect the religious tradition 
in relation to political power. The major religious movements such as 
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Jainism, Buddhism, Vaishnavism, Saivism and Saktism dependent 
largely on the patronage they received from the rulers of Sambalpur 
area. The caste Hindus, mainly Brahmins, had been invited and estab- 
lished by the local rajas of the region. The rajas donated lands and 
villages to the Brahmins and temples. Thus, the chiefs of the 
autochthonous groups had been acting as the champions of Hinduism 
in Sambalpur area. Of course, these chieftains, in return, were planted 
as Kshatriyas by the Brahmins. 

A large number of Saiva shrines found in Sambalpur district were 
built during the Chauhan period. The most important among them 
were those of the ‘Asta-Sambhus’ namely, (1) Bimaleswar of Huma, 
(2) Kedarnath of Ambabhona, (3) Viswanath of Deogan, (4) 
Balunkeswar of Gaisama, (5) Maneswar of Maneswar, (6) Swap- 
neswar of Sorna, (7) Nilakantheswar of Niljee, and (8) Bisweswar of 
Sorana. The Bimaleswar Siva temple, on the bank of the river Maha- 
nadi was built by Maharaja Baliar Singh. The rest of the temples 
mentioned above were constructed during the reign of Ajit Singh and 
his son Abhay Singh (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:5 1). The non-Brah- 
min priests known as thanapati are still commonly found in Saiva 
shrines of Sambalpur area. Since non-Brahmin priests are also found 
outside Sambalpur area, its occurrence in Sambalpur area may not be 
considered as an extraordinary one. But this point deserves proper at- 
tention in the sense that it is indicative of a trend in the Saiva religion 
to give special status to the non-Brahmin priests. 

Siva seems to have had particularly close connections with tribal 
religion at certain stage in history. He was, in all probability, identified 
with the tribal deities. Since the shape of Siva /inga has some similari- 
ties with that of some tribal deities, iconographically it was easy to 
transform the tribal goddesses into a Siva /inga. ~ In many places of 
Sambalpur the tribal deities such as Budharaja enshrined in the Bud- 
haraja temple situated on a hill top in Sambalpur town and Budhasiva 
are worshipped by both the tribals as well as caste Hindus (Shah, 
1976:138). 


Acculturation at the Linguistic Level 


The cultural influence of the aboriginal at linguistic level is great in 
Sambalpur area. In course of time, the caste Hindus who came and set- 
tled here have come under the direct influence of local tribes. They 
have welded into the tribal speaking people and have, thus, become 
tribalized in speech. 
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The literary evidence bearing upon the non-Aryan character of 
the original people of western Orissa may be supported by analyzing 
some Sambalpuri words. Numerous place names in Sambalpur area 
indicate the widespread influence of tribals in this region, as found 
elsewhere (see footnote 1). Notably, tribal character is highly reflected 
in Sambalpuri speech, rather than in Oriya language. For instance, the 
Kandha word jorri for a river is retained in Sambalpuri language in the 
name of the river Maltijor which is an off-shoot of the river Mahanadi. 
The non-Aryan word kera, indicating a cluster of villages, is used in 
Sambalpuri to signify almost the same meaning. For example, 
Rourkela (769001), Kundekela (770019), Utkela (766011), Jamen- 
Kera (768107), Laikera (768215), etc., are common village names. 
All these are the marks left by the aborigines on the socio-cultural life 
of Sambalpurias. The numerical dominance and habitation of tribal 
peoples in this area is further attested by these names of the places. 

One could clearly find a number of non-Aryan words in use in the 
Sambalpuri language and also the geographical names of hills, forests, 
rivers and villages. Mention may be made of Bali-Munda, Munda- 
mal, Mundel, Uttu (Atta)-bira (768027), Kulha-bira (768213), 
Karlamunda (766116), Bondamunda (770103), Kuanrmunda 
(770039), Malchhamunda (768039), Remunda (768103), and many 
other names of Mundari origin. Further, many such geographical 
names of other non-Aryan origin also occur throughout this tract.!*, 
Some of these are: Guja (meaning hill and the name of a particular hill 
about 10 miles north-west of Sambalpur town), Dungri (meaning a 
small hill and also the name of a village), Sri-guja (the name of a for- 
mer feudatory state and now a district in Madhya Pradesh), Bheden 
(the name of a river as well as of a zamindari in Sambalpur), Sri-girda 
(the name of a village), Jhar-sir-girda (modern Jharsuguda), Koira, 
Loira, Loi-sing (Loisinga) of the epigraphic records, Sa-son and so 
forth. Many old place names have been Hinduized, but in many cases 
the history of the names have not been obliterated. The non-Aryan 
name Samlei (the name of a goddess) has been tried to be Hinduized 
by the term Samaleswari (Mazumdar, 1925:81). Similarly, the non- 
Aryan river-goddess Binkai has lent her name to the town Binka. The 
word Binkai is of Savara Mundari origin, and signifies the goddess 
who rules over bings or serpents in the river (Mazumdar 1925:78). 
Binks has been a seat of river trade since long. Being compounded 
with the Sanskrit word pura it was mentioned as Vinitapura in various 
copper-plate grants (Mazumdar, 1925:75-6). In view of this it may be 
Suggested here that there was the rise of a link language called Sam- 
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balpuri in Sambalpur area which served as the medium of communi- 
cation between the tribals and caste Hindus. This has been influenced 
by both tribal dialects such as Bhatri (Padhee, 1985; 1987) and Kisan 
(Patel, 1985; 1987) and the language spoken by the caste Hindus of 
Sambalpur area. 

Whereas there are great culture influences of the aboriginals in 
western Orissa, the tribals have also adopted certain sanskritic norms 
and values. For instance, the Gonds wear ceremonial threads like 
twice-born castes. But they denounced the Brahminical supremacy 
and did not appoint Brahmins as priests in their socio-religious affairs 
(Dash, 1962:9). All the same, it is evident that the contact of tribals in 
Sambalpur area with their Hindu neighbours dates back to ancient 
times. We cannot rule out the possibility that there might have been a 
number of primitive groups living in forests and hills without having 
more than casual interaction with the population of the open plains 
and centres of civilization that developed on the bank of the river Ma- 
hanadi. But over a period of time some of them have shown common 
interest in social, political, religious and economic spheres of life. The 
caste Hindus did not make any conscious efforts on their part nor did 
the tribal people to assimilate or to reform or to exchange their way of 
life. Interestingly enough, some tribal groups like Gonds and Binjhals 
of Sambalpur have shown a tendency to look upon themselves as Hin- 
dus or as people very much close to Hindus. Ghurye (1963:29) has 
rightly pointed out: 


“Almost all the so-called aboriginal tribes of the region have a Hin- 
duised section, small or large, that have been in fairly intimate 
contact with the Hindus for a long time, and that they have common 
interest with the Hindus in matter of religion and gainful occupa- 
tion.” 


Since different tribal cultures and Hindu cultures of Sambalpur 
area flourished side by side in the past, there has been an obvious cul- 
tural link between the tribal and non-tribal societies in the entire 
region. The traditional urbanism or the way of life under the tribal in- 
fluence in the then Sambalpur had its own distinctive style which was 
adopted by many non-tribal sections of the Hindus. This has been re- 
flected in the style of dress, speech, food habits, music, dance, 
leisure-time activities and the observations of a different set of festi- 
vals and fairs. Therefore, Sambalpuri culture reflects a unique 
synthesis of a plurality of cultural strands. Despite their co-existence 
and continuous interaction, most of the tribals have successfully re- 
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tained, till today, some of their customs, regulations and rituals and 
thereby their identity. In other words, they form socially and culturally. 
distinct communities in contrast to their Hindu neighbours. 

Besides being a seat of chiefs and kings and a commercial urban 
centre located on the bank of the river Mahanadi where jewels, wealth, 
silk and other articles were replete, and both inland and external trades 
were important activities, Sambalpur was a centre of culture. With a 
view to spread the Saiva and Vaisnava cults (Jagannath) in the tribal 
dominated Sambalpur area, construction of Jagannath temples was a 
major attempt made by various Hindu rajas. As discussed earlier, a 
number of Siva and Jagannath temples were built in Sambalpur during 
the respective reigns of the Somavamsi and Chauhan rulers. But all 
this was done at the cost of the local religious cults. The other aspect of 
this continuum was the enhancement of the status of the local deities 
in Sambalpur area through a process of sanskritization, i.e., imbibing 
sanskritic elements in various religious rituals, creating myths and 
legends in linking these deities with Durga, the great Hindu goddess. 
For instance, the tribal goddess Samlei has become known and wor- 
shipped as Durga and is considered to be a form of Sakti, the consort 
of Siva. 


Sambalpur During the British Period 


After the advent of the British, there began an infiltration from the 
plains, first from eastern Orissa, Bengal and southern India, and later 
from the other distant places into tribal areas. With the opening of 
communication and expansion of British dominion across the hills, 
the plains? people who were afraid of the unhealthy forests and hills 
started migrating there. The Marwaris from Rajasthan, Punjabis from 
Punjab who at present control the economy of western Orissa, came to 
this land during the early years of this century and captured the econ- 
omy within a short span of time. Since then, there developed 
vigorously the process of cultural contact with the tribals. The rela- 
tionship of tribals and some non-tribal groups grew in various 
directions (Das, 1972:187). The third and the final step of sanskritiza- 
tion came in vogue during this period with the simple claim of the 
ruling tribal chiefs as being members of the Rajput community and, 
thereby, of the greater Hindu society. 

During the 18th century fourteen garhs had Gond chiefs and four 
had others in Sambalpur. According to Witls (1919:255), the Rajput 
system was superimposed on atribal base. But it seems that because of 
the numerical dominance of the tribal people, the so called Chauhan 
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Rajputs had only a nominal position, and that they accepted it. Lingo 
was a legendary hero who saved his twelve brothers and taught them 
different techniques of survival on this earth. He is said to be the son 
of Siva and Parvati. This is certainly in advance Hindu interpolation in 
the original Gond tradition (Russel, 1916: 47-9). The Sabaras/Saoras/ 
Sauras had the following account of the legends relating to the origin 
of the tribe. The local tradition traces their origin to the celebrated 
Sabari of the Ramayana who is supposed to have lived somewhere 
near the present Seorinarayan in the Bilaspur district of Madhya 
Pradesh and to have given her name to this place (Senapati and Ma- 
hanti, 1971:166). 

The Gonds have been judged to be numerically as well as histori- 
cally one of the important tribal groups of India. Gonds in Sambalpur 
area worship some Hindu gods like ‘Raja’ and observe Hindu festivals 
such as Holi (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:121). There are two main 
divisions—Rajgonds who form the aristocracy and Dhurgonds (dust 
Gonds) who are the common people. The Rajgonds may be taken to 
be the descendants of Gond landed proprietors who have been formed 
into a separate group and admitted to Hinduism with the status of a 
cultivating caste. Brahmins accept water from them. Many Rajgonds' 
wear the paeta (sacred threads) like the Brahmins (Senapati and Ma- 
hanti, 1971:117). Griegson (1938:36) suggests that such names as 
Rajgonds arose when local primitive groups were gradually Hin- 
duized and accepted by Hindus under new names. 

The Binjhals worship the Hindu deities along with swords, spears 
and arrows. They do not employ Brahmins as their priests. Vaishnavas 
or Bairagis are taken as Mantra Guru (Senapati and Mahanti, 
1971:121). The Hindu system is found in the burial system of Bin- 
jhals. If the dead body of a Binjhal is burnt, the ashes and bones are 
generally taken to Panch Pandava Dhar in the stream near Narsimha- 
nath and in some cases of rich persons even to the Ganga (Senapati 
and Mahanti, 1971:122-23). The more advanced Binjhals boast of an 
alliance with Rajputs and call themselves Barihas, a title originally 
borne by some hill chiefs. But the common Binjhals do not claim such 
Rajput descent. Some Binjhals also work as village priests (Senapati 
and Mahanti, 1971:118; Das, 1961:30). The Binjhals of Padampur 
and Ghess, associated with jamidars there, claim Kshatriya status. 
Contrary to this, the ordinary Binjhals admit that they are the off- 
shoots of baigas and accept that they are also known as Binjhwar (Das 
1961:30). Binjhals observe almost all important Hindu festivals along 
with their own traditional ones (Das, 1961:36). 
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The tribal-Hindu interaction in Sambalpur area must be seen from 
two angles: accommodation and conflict. Although the two processes 
of accommodation and conflict are studied by the scholars, more im- 
portance is attached to the former. It has been discussed earlier as how 
accommodation has led to acculturation through the twin processes of 
sanskritization and tribalization in Sambalpur area. Though this is 
partly true, this does not help us to understand the totality of tribe- 
Hindu relationships in Sambalpur. There are instances to prove 
sufficiently that the emigration of Brahmins and other caste Hindus, 
stimulated by lands and village grants, to the tribal dominated Sam- 
balpur area was not a peaceful process. Very likely, such penetration 
might have led to conflicts between the incoming Brahmins/caste 
Hindus and the indigenous people over so many socio-economic is- 
sues. Only through a parallel and counter-cultural movement, 
dignified incorporation is possible. So, the objective of this part of the 
chapter is to study the conflicting aspect of tribe-Hindu interaction in 
Sambalpur area. 

Although the Rajgonds of western Orissa put on sacred threads 
and took names of the Brahmin gotras for themselves, they never pa- 
tronized Brahmins. Rather, they developed antagonistic relationships 
with them. They considered Brahmins to be their enemies. According 
to their tradition, once upon a time they were the rajas of Orissa. But 
the Brahmins conspired to oust them from office. Very likely, this at- 
titude had arisen when the Brahmins were granted bhogra, i.e., 
rent-free lands and villages at the cost of the local tribals. The interest 
of the local people was sadly neglected with the result that they openly 
came out with their burning hearts. The Gonds saw the Brahmins as 
responsible for the loss of their traditional cultivable area. While out- 
siders had received special considerations in economic field, the local 
tribals were neglected in their own land. This antagonism was hard- 
ened by the cultural differences between the tribals and caste Hindus, 
including the latter’s dietary restrictions. They would not touch food 
cooked by Brahmins. The Gonds viewed Brahmins as dhubla buka 
(white he-goad). They used to sacrifice a Brahmin boy to their deity 
(Russel, 1916:70; Deo, 1984:92). According to the local information, 
upto the 1950s they used to bring, at least one Brahmin boy from out- 
side, at an interval of 12 years and sacrificed him to their deity 
Budharaja. 

The transfer of control over tribal lands and villages to non-tribals 
was one basic reason for the rise of the tribal peasants’ movements, in 
western .Orissa in the 1830s and 1840s. In this movement, the Gonds 
played the most crucial role as, nine zamidars had lost their zamidaris. 
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Finally, they were successful and the raja of Sambalpur had to restore 
their jamidaris to them in 1840s. The Gond jamidars were in a domi- 
nant position till the beginning of 20th century. Of the 17 jamidars in 
Sambailpur district alone, 11 were Gonds (Dewar, 1906:14). Further, 
of the twelve gadjats attached to Sambalpur in 1861, six were ruled by 
the Gond chiefs (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:77-80). 

The Kandhas of western Orissa have had revolted from time to 
time against their exploitation and encroachment on their rights to 
land, forest and faith. In the 1830s they revolted against the local raja 
who had encroached upon their lands; in 1840s the Kandhas of Patna 
revolted against the cruel jamidars; in 1881 there was a revolt against 
Brahminism and also against the restrictions imposed on the tribals 
and untouchables against their entering the Puri temple which will be 
dealt with subsequently; in 1882, the Kandhas of Kalahandi revolted 
against the encroachment of their land by the raja’s men. 

It is said that the supremacy of Brahminism and the challenge 
posed by Christian missionaries to the Hindu system had brought 
about the birth of Mahima cult to revitalize the traditional peasant so- 
ciety. It was essentially a reformist movement. The simple rituals and 
beliefs of Mahima cult made it popular among the peasantry (Patra, 
1970:9-11). This cult is also known as Bhima Bhoi cult, after Bhima 
Bhoi, a Kandha blind-poet-saint of Mahima cult born in Redhakhol, 
who had glorified this cult through his poems. His popular chautisa 
and bhajans are of great literary and spiritual value (Jit, 1984:249-50). 
It had emerged as a cult of untouchables to oppose the Brahminical 
hegemony. This also influenced a large number of tribals in Sam- 
balpur area (Panda, et. al., 1987:40). On 1 March, 1881, a group of 
twelve men and three women led by Dasaram or Bhima Bhoi attacked 
the Jagannath temple with an intention to destroy the image of Lord 
Jagannath and thereby to quell the supremacy of the Jagannath cult 
(Mukherjee, 1977:367). They could only reach the bhoga mandapa 
from where they were driven back by the pandas of Puri. The attempt 
to burn the statue of Jagannath by entering the temple was thus foiled. 
The Deputy Magistrate of Puri sentenced the Alekhas, the followers 
of the Mahima cult, to two months of rigorous imprisonment for riot- 
ing and committing trespass into a place of worship (Eschmann, 

1978:384-85). 

In view of the above discussion it may be clearly said that caste 
Hindus and tribals of Sambalpur area have been living together in 
close proximity. There are great cultural influences of the aboriginals 
in Sambalpur area. The tribals have also adopted certain sanskritic 
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norms and values. Thus, they have been influencing each other’s life 
and culture. Their relationships dates back to ancient times. So, Sam- 
balpuri folk culture may be viewed as a product of tribe-caste 
integration through the twin processes of sanskritization and tribaliza- 
tion in this culture area. In our subsequent discussions we will 
examine this point with the help of empirical data collected from our 
field. 


Notes 


1. After the downfall of the Gupta empire (4th century AD), the chief- 
tains of tribal communities such as Gonds and Nagabansis in Cho- 
tanagpur; the Bhumij in the jungle mahals of Bengal; Doms, Bhars 
and Cheros in south Bihar; Rakshels in the Chhatisgarh region of MP 
and Kharwars in the Sone-Damodar valley region filled the vaccum 
in the country side in the medieval period. They founded kingdoms, 
claimed Rajput status, became Hinduized and acted as champions of 
Brahminism. Numerous place-names associated with these tribes in- 
dicate their widespread influence in the region (Singh, 1984:316-17; 
Sinha, 1962:36-80; 1987:1X-XXVI). 

2. The name of the town Sambalpur is of ancient origin. Ptolemy, a 
Greek geographer in the 2nd century AD, referred to a town in his 
classic book on geography as Sambalaka. The town was situated on 
the bank of the river Manada. Sambalaka and Manada have been 
identified with modern Sambalpur and the river Mahanadi, respec- 
tively. The earliest reference mentions the present Sambalpur as 
Sambalaka or Sambaraka without being compounded with the San- 
skrit word pur. Very likely, the Hinduized form of the name of the 
town of Sambalpur is of comparatively recent time (Senapati and 
Mahanti, 1971:53; Mazumdar, 1925:77). | 

3. The term Sambalpur is preferred to that of western Orissa in order to 
avoid ambiguities in the meaning given above. We are trying, in this 
chapter, to reconstruct the social history of Sambalpur as a culture 
area to which Sambalpur town or Sambalpur district is but a part. 

4. Gadjat refers to small kingdom. 

5. There are mainly five Rajpurans (literary works) written at different 
points of time under different socio-political circumstances to high- 
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light the earlier social situations in Sambalpur area. These are aS fol- 
lows: 1. Kosalanandam is a sanskrit work written by Gangadhar 
Mishra in the first half of 17th century. Mishra was the court poet of 
Raja Balliar Singh (1617-1657) of Sambalpur. Mishra’s father was 
also a court poet of Sambalpur Darbar. Koshalanandam refers to the 
Chauhans as Chandravamsi. 2. Jaichandrika is a Hindi work written 
by Prahallad Dube in the second half of 18th century. 3. Nrusingha 
Mahatmya was written by Rajendra Singh Bariha, Binjhal (tribe) 
chief in the early twentieth century. The author was the jamidar of 
Borasambar Padampur. 4. Ravana Angada Ubacha was written by 
Shiba Narayan Deo in Sambalpuri/Koshali language, and 5. Ramai 
Dev was written in Sonpur. We do not have detailed information as 
to exactly when those were written. 


. The punch-marked coins have been found all over India. These are 


the earliest available and known system of coinage of the world. 
Punch-marked coins formed the most extensive monetary system of 
anvient India. According to Tripathy (1986:19) there is no unanimity 
of opinion among the scholars on the issue as to when these were first 
introduced. It has been variously settled by different authorities at 
various dates ranging from 1000 BC or even earlier to the 4th century 
BC. 

A large number of punch-marked coins have been unearthed in west- 
er Orissa, which comprised within the ancient territorial unit of 
South Koshala. They are generally found confined within the region 
around Sambalpur-Bolangir districts. Tripathy (1986:2) calls these 
coins as local, which are also known as the Janapada coins. Local or 
Janapada type of coins are generally found confined within a particu- 
lar area of the country. Be that as it may, the coins found in Sam- 
balpur area “‘should better be designated as the Dakshina Koshala 
type and attributed to the coinage of Dakshina Koshala Janapada,” 
because, these are frequently and exclusively found in the area com- 
prising the eastern part of Madhya Pradesh and western part of 
Orissa, i.e., Sambalpur area (Tripathy, 1986:4). 

A hoard of 162 coins reported to have been found in Sonpur town 
and Baidyanath in Bolangir district. Stray finds of them are also fre- 
quently known in the Mahanad;i river valley in Bolangir and Sam- 
balpur districts. Some of these coins reported to have been discov- 
ered in the vicinity of Sambalpur are now preserved in the Sambalpur 
University Museum, Burla (Tripathy, 1986:3). Two such coins are 
found in Sisupalgarh near Bhubaneswar, i.e., coastal Orissa in 1966 
(Tripathy, 1986:2). The discovery of these two coins in the coastal 
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region of Orissa would indicates nothing but commercial linkages 
between the two regions (Tripathy, 1986:4-5). However, a board of 
539 coins was found in 1965 at the old and ruined fort of Asurgarh in 
Kalahandi district, situated under Narla police station (Tripathy, 
1986:26). 

7. From the rivers mentioned above the tools of chopper-biface-flake, 
flake-blades, short-blades and neolithic industries have been yielded. 
Manmunda and Haldipali situated on the banks of the river Tel in the 
district of Phulbani and Bolangir respectively’, Chipla of Kalahandi 
district, Sarsara of Sambalpur district on the river Suktel, Ghatkain- 
tera of Bolangir district and Khemanmal of Sambalpur on the river 
valley of the Suktel and the Ang (Ong) are important locations for 
chopper-biface-flake, flake-blades, short-blades and neolithic indus- 
tries respectively. The continuity of lithic cultural phases indicates 
that the area was inhabited by early man from a remote past (For de- 
tail, see Tripathy 1971:45-7). 

. Senapati and Mahanti (1971:52) write: “The reference to the terri- 
tory by the grammarian Panini and the finds of punch-marked coins 
attributed to the pre-Mauryan period suggest possibility of inclusion 
of that kingdom (Bolangir) in the empire of Mahapadmananda.”’ 

9. Sahu (1983:VI-IX) suggests the date of the civilization as 5th cen- 
tury AD. Deo (1983:6) and Sahu (1983) claim the origin of this lac 
bridge in 5th -6th century AD. But it is not yet scientifically tested. 

10. The Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chuang, who visited one of the monaster- 
ies in the 7th century AD., reports that there were 100 Buddhist mon- 
asteries and about 10,000 brethren, all Mahayanists (Beals, 
1969:209-10; Walter, 1961:200). 

. The tribal mode of production here means the podus or slash and 
burnt cultivation. In other words, it refers to a subsistence economy. 
Such mode of production cannot generate surplus to sustain a king- 
dom. The production of surplus is a pre-condition for the existence of 
the state. Notably, there are seven constituents of the state which are 
regarded as the limbs (angas) of the body politic. Of these, swamin 
(king) and amatyas (ministers) constituted the central government, 
which exercised the sovereign powers and imparted the central unity. 
rashtra (territory) was considered to be an essential element of the 
state. Durga (fort) and bala (armed forces) were vitally necessary to 
defend the very existence of the state. Owing to the presence of the 
anti-social elements in the society, the government has to exercise 
danda (force) to maintain peace and harmony in the state. The de- 
fence of the state and the proper discharge of the constituent and min- 
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istrant functions of the state require ample resources. So kosha (treas- 
ury) is also regarded as indispensable to the very existence of the 
state (Altekar, 1949:42-5). 


. Bargarh is a sub-division of modern Sambalpur district. It was also a 


gad out of the eighteen gads (forts/small kingdoms) that existed in 
western Orissa during medieval period. 


. In the temple of Boinda the worship of Siva has come to supersede 


that of mother worship. There are other instances too such as the 
stone pillars in some villages in Phulbani district which once stood 
for female deities (Pitabali and Khambeswari) are considered by the 
people as /linga (Eschemann, 1978:95-6). 

An attempt has been made to give the Postal Index Numbers (PIN) of 
the names of the zillages having non-Aryan origin. For detail, see 
Das (1962:169-70), Shah (1976:137-8), Senapati and Mahanti 
(1971:169-70), Mazumdar (1925:80-1). 
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Tribe-Caste Continuum: 
A Study of Rituals 


"I here are two different views on the issue of relationship between 
tribes and caste Hindus in India. Social anthropologists and ethnolo- 
gists/ethnographers (Hutton, 1955; Ghurye, 1943; Bose, 1971; 
Vidyarthi and Rai, 1985; Bailey, 1961 and Kosambi, 1970) maintain 
that many cultural traditions of Hinduism have organic links with 
tribal cultures. According to them, the tribals have had continuous 
contact with their neighbouring caste Hindus which, in turn, has 
helped them to practise settled agriculture and to live by a number of 
specialized manual industries. This contact goes back, at least to the 
days of the epics of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata when the 
tribal communities were referred to as jana. Ghurye (1943) goes to the 
extent of saying that tribals are nothing but backward caste Hindus. 
On the other hand, the colonial administrators, census commissioners 
and anthropologists such as Risley (1915), O’Malley (1909; 1910), 
Elwin (1943) and Haimendorf (1977) hold the tribal and Hindu tradi- 
tions to be separate. In their view, the tribals do not have more than 
casual contacts with the caste Hindus. Haimendorf (1977: 1) writes: 


“For thousands of years, primitive tribes persisted in forests and hills 
without having more than casual contacts with the population of the 
open plains and the centres of civilization. Now and then, a military 
campaign extending for a short spell into the vastness of tribal coun- 
try would bring the inhabitants temporarily to the notice of Princes 
and chroniclers, but for long periods there was frictionless co-exist- 
ence between the tribal folks and Hindu castes in the society in the 
truest sense of the word.” 


Extensive studies by scholars present the varied nature of social 
realities in India. Though one cannot rule out the existence of isolated 
tribes in India and also of those tribals and caste Hindus who have 
been living side by side for centuries. Hence, it would be unwise to 
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think that there has been no acculturation process between them. in a 
given empirical situation, there is every possibility of co-existence of 
the tribal as well as the caste characteristics. There have been in- 
stances of individuals and small tribal groups being absorbed within 
the Hindu caste system in India. From 1872 onwards, the successive 
British Census Commissioners in India noted that throughout the 
country tribal people were being transformed into castes (Risley, 
1915: 72; Sinha, 1980: 6). But some of them have also had formed so- 
cially and culturally distinct communities and thereby identities in 
contrast to their neighbouring caste Hindus (Vidyarthi and Rai, 1985: 
25). 


Study of festivals and rituals acts as a mirror which reflects the images 
of religion, material culture, human behaviour, value systems, morals, 
ethics, etc. In this chapter, we attempt to examine the impact of indus- 
trial urbanization on the folk culture in Sambalpur. It is argued here 
that an urban centre like Sambalpur has grown over the years along 
with folk culture. In other words, the folk culture has also come up 
along with the changes taking place in Sambalpur due to migration of 
people from different areas and the aggregation of economic activities 
generated by the forces of modern industrialization. This does not 
mean that folk culture is totally untouched by the modern forces. It can 
be demonstrated that the urban society like that of Sambalpur town is 
affected by the process of industrialization, and constitutes a distinct 
socio-economic and cultural environment. This is in contrast to its 
sub-urban villages like Kainsir or interior villages like Gainpura in- 
cluded in the present study. The point that we want to make here is that 
although the urban society like that of Sambalpur town carries with it 
the folk culture of this culture area and there is a continuity between 
the rural and the urban centres, these continuities themselves create a 
chain of settings having different magnitude of folk cultural charac- 
teristics which may form a linear increase or decrease through a series 
of gradual degrees. This chapter is mainly based on the field data col- 
lected during 1988-89 from Sambalpur town and the two 
villages—Kainsir, a sub-urban village and Gainpura, an interior vil- 
lage of Sambalpur district—in order to draw our conclusion at the 
micro level. 

We have chosen the ritual aspect of folk culture to examine the ru- 
ral-urban continuum in Sambalpur which is perhaps a result of the 
tribe-caste continuum in the area. The study of change is, however, es- 
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sential because many of the tribes have been absorbed in Hindu cul- 
ture and sanskritized in different degrees which forms a chain of the 
continuum. Our emphasis will be on this continuum to record the 
regularities and irregularities of their expressions within the Sam- 
balpuri culture. Yet, it requires cross-cultural comparisons between 
the tribals and Hindus and between rural and urban areas which may 
reveal the various levels of differences and similarities. It may help us 
to understand the evolution of a regional culture in Sambalpur area. It 
may also specify the gradual infiltration and/or accommodation of 
various cultural items/elements in forming and evolving a distinct re- 
gional culture in the form of Sambalpuri culture. In other words, it 
may be suggested that tribe-caste continuum in Sambalpur area has 
helped the growth of Sambalpuri culture in western Orissa. 

Festival is a collective ritual of rites for public religious obser- 
vance. “‘The express purpose of these rites is to recall the past, and in 
a way to make it present by means of a veritable dramatic repre- 
sentation’”’ (Nagendra, 1971: 49; Durkheim, 1961: 419). People seek 
to commemorate the mythic events and recall the legends with which 
these festivals are identified in order to keep alive the religious tradi- 
tions connected with them. Renewal of links between past and present 
helps to “‘sustain the vitality of tradition and revivify the essential ele- 
ments of the collective consciousness” (Nagendra, 1971: 50). 
Festivals also provide means of escape from the humdrum and dull- 
ness of daily life and labour. These create an opportunity for 
interaction with other cultural groups of people and foster co-exist- 
ence, particularly in an urban centre, among people of diverse cultural 
regions or backgrounds. When people periodically assemble to cele- 
brate the rites, interpersonal relations are renewed and a new 
consciousness among the individuals is produced. Their common 
bonds are reaffirmed; their group solidarity is reinforced and thereby 
society is recreated (Nagendra, 1971:49; Durkheim, 1961: 390). Al- 
though the primary theme of most of the festivals is religious, they 
have their social and psychological ends as well. Festival is essentially 
social in nature and symbolizes the feeling of a whole community 
which promotes or fosters a fellow feeling among the members of the 
group(s) participating in that festival. Thus, it creates group solidarity, 
promotes we-feeling and group or cultural identity among the mem- 
bers. Also, festivals provide opportunities for social groups and 
individuals to gain release from tensions and obtain emotional! satis- 
faction in an atmosphere free from native cares and anxieties (Singh, 
1982: 3). These features are shared by the festivals irrespective of the 
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variations in their spread. Rituals, prayers, offerings, fasting, feasting, 
merry making, etc., are some of the important but not necessarily in- 
clusive aspects of festivals. However, the process of continuity 
between past and present of caste Hindus and tribals gives rise to a 
continuum which reflects a gradual change or transformation in the 
festival itself and in the rituals—offerings, prayers, thoughts and ideas 
of the people associated with the festivals over the years. This change 
may be due to conscious efforts of the people as a result of urban-in- 
dustrialization in order to change it to a different form and meaning. 
Also, the change may be due to the traditional social processes namely 
sanskritization or tribalization or both. 


Different festivals are found to be associated with different places in 
Orissa. Some of these are the Shitalashashthi of Sambalpur town, 
Ratha Jatra of Puri, Durga puja of Cuttack and so on. These festivals 
attract a large number of people from the far off countryside and of 
different cultural regions. Some festivals like Dalkhai and Karma, 
which are confined to particular groups or small areas, attract people 
from the neighbouring areas only. There are festivals namely, Nuakhai, 
Bhaijitia, Puojitia, Puspuni, Gundikhai, etc., which are celebrated 
throughout the culture area of Sambalpur and attract only Sambalpu- 
rias residing in distant places. The conclusion which follows is that the 
festivals are of various types what Srinivas (1952: 214-9, 226, 247) 
calls of various spreads and appeal.! 

According to him, ‘“in a very broad sense it is true that as the area 
of spread decreases, the number of ritual and cultural forms shared in 
common increases. Conversely, as the area increases, the common 
forms decrease.” (Srinivas, 1952: 214-15). Srinivas has also given a 
two-fold typology of spread, viz., horizontal spread and vertical 
spread. In his view, Brahmins everywhere in India have much 
sanskritic rituals in common, irrespective of their linguistic and geo- 
graphical diversities. This commonness may be called horizontal 
spread. Relatively speaking, a linguistic area is a culturally homoge- 
nous one. In any linguistic area, the Brahmins share some cultural and 
ritual forms with all castes including the lowest ones in that area—this 
has been called vertical spread (Srinivas, 1952: 215). Sambalpuri cul- 
ture belongs to the second type of spread, i.e., vertical spread. 

The different groups of population are said to be located at centre 
or periphery in accordance with the forms and ways in which they ob- 
serve their festivals. Majumdar (1972: 263) believes: 
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“the Hindu caste structure is a device by which the groups at the pe- 
riphery of Hinduism (tribes) are accepted into the greater Hindu 
society. At the outset a non-Hindu group (usually a tribe) is accepted 
at a lower rung of the caste hierarchy with the stipulation that can 
claim gradually higher status by absorbing larger doses of sanskriti- 
zation.” 


This is perhaps possible because of the basic Hindu doctrine: God 
(Brahma) is omnipresent, i.e., He is within everything and can appear 
everywhere (Eschmann, 1978: 79). Similarly, it may be suggested that 
the Hindu religio-cultural structure is a device by which deities and 
festivals other than that of Hindus are accepted into the greater Hindu 
religion. In the case of Sambalpur, the Karma, Dalkhai and Nuakhai 
are being accepted at a lower rung of the cultural hierarchy with a 
hope to gradually gain higher status by absorbing a larger dose of 
sanskritization. It means, tribalization is followed by sanskritization. 
Our general assumption in this chapter is that the process of sanskriti- 
zation (universalization) is ultimately linked with the process of 
tribalization (parochialization). In this context, these two are contrast- 
ing but complementary processes of growth of Sambalpuri culture. 
An element of tribal culture needs to be transformed into a regional 
caste culture, as an essential first step for it, to be admitted into a 
greater Hindu society or vice versa. Our second assumption is that 
transformation or change does not necessarily mean addition of 
sanskritic elements and replacement of tribal elements or vice versa; 
rather, this means a harmonious co-existence of both tribal as well as 
sanskritic elements in an empirical situation. The important points to 
be noted here are: Why are all gods and festivals not incorporated into 
the Hindu fold? Why are changes needed in the process of incorpora- 
tion? These problems will be dealt with by taking the examples of 
Samaleswari, PataneSswari and other deities of Sambalpur who have 
been worshipped by both tribals and caste Hindus. Also, since Sam- 
balpuri festivals, namely, Karma, Daikhai and Nuakhai have been 
observed by both tribals and caste Hindus, there is a gradual progres- 
sion of these festivals from the tribal pole to the Hindu pole. The ratio 
of sanskritic and tribal elements varies from deity to deity and festival 
to festival. Consequently, a series of gradual changes are found in the 
magnitude of sanskritic and tribal characteristics. They form a linear 
increase or decrease through a series of gradual degrees, i.e., contin- 
uum. The three festivals analyzed in this chapter are: Nuakhai, 
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Daikhai and Karma. It is necessary, at this stage, to state briefly what 
these festivals precisely mean. 

1. Nuakhai: It is a tribal festival found chiefly outside the Sam- 
balpur culture area. In course of the cultural development in this 
culture area, it has developed into a regional festival and is observed 
throughout Sambalpur region irrespective of caste and creed. In other 
words, the Nuakhai has been absorbed into regional Hindu tradition 
and can easily be placed closer to the ideal Hindu tradition. 

2. Daikhai: lt is another tribal festival. It has been observed 
largely by the tribals and lower castes of Sambalpur area. It has been 
sanskritized to a great extent through linking of the Daikhai Devi with 
the Durga of the Hindu pantheon and has sanskritized its rituals. It can 
be placed somewhere in between Karma tradition and Nuakhai tradi- 
tion. 

3. Karma: It is yet another tribal festival where sanskritic ele- 
ments are found. It is observed by both caste Hindus as well as tribal 
people. It can be placed closer to the ideal tribal tradition. The incor- 
poration of tribal deities into the Hindu fold may be viewed as 
tribalization. But the degree of incorporation is directly linked with 
the amount of sanskritic elements in these deities. 

Out of the above three festivals Nuakhai and Karma are widely 
prevalent among the tribal groups of central India but Daikhai festival 
is observed only by the tribals and low caste Hindus of Sambalpur 
area. Daikhai can be considered part of the Sambalpuri folk tradition, 
owing to the fact that it is less sanskritized and it bears greater proxim- 
ity to the ideal tribal tradition. Karma is more a tribal festival but also 
is well within the fold of the Sambalpuri folk tradition. It is our en- 
deavour to show here that the transformation of a cultural element of 
the tribal society occurs in the form of its absorption into the regional 
Hindu society. The transformed cultural item may be placed with a 
distinct position, in the existing cultural hierarchy. Such transforma- 
tion may, however, occur without any structural change in the social 
status of that tribal group within the existing social structure of the re- 
gion as a whole. The relations between the caste Hindus and tribals 
may remain unchanged despite the fact that caste Hindus may cele- 
brate tribal festivals and vice versa. Hinduism in its codified form is 
different from the tribal religion in many respects. For our purpose, 
we have tried to define two ideal levels of cultural systems of the 
tribals and the caste Hindus in terms of rituals and festivals with the 
help of a set of characteristics as given below: 
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TRIBAL 


Uniconical image: Deities do not have 1. 


definite shape and size. They are 
worshipped in the form of natural objects 
mainly as stone and tree. Deities are not 
represented as anthropomorphic icons, 
i.e., human figure icons. 


Appeared in human sensitive. 2: 


It is a human being (male or female) 3. 


through which a deity appears and can be 
approached by bhaktas. Deities descend 
generally through the professional 
baruas (spirit posscssors). 


Regular worship according to rules is not 4. 


compulsory. Offerings are given on 
particular occasions. He/she may be 
propitiated according to the need at any 
timc, whenever there occur discases, 
flood, famine, drought or any other 
natural calamities. 


Considered to have limited strength or 5. 


power. Destroys the enemy completely. 
Deities are of cruel nature and tend to be 
dangerous. 


The deities are usually worshipped by the 6. 


tribal or non-Brahmin priests. 


Both vegetarian and non-vegetarian 7. 


offerings are made to the deities. 
Animals like buffalo (pod/, he-goat 
(buka), cock (ganja), and chicken (chian) 
are usually offered to the deities. The 
sacrifice occasionally retains the idea of 
human sacrifice. 


Not universal. 8. 
The shrines are of the rudest description. 9. 


The deities are seldom installed in a 
temple which is called Deul. The 
dwelling place of the deity is commonly 
found under a tree or under a thatched hut 
or a small piece of land is marked off by 


109 


HINDU 


Iconical image: Deities are 
worshipped in the form of 
anthropomorphic icons. The image is 
generally sculptured according to the 
rules of the silpa sastra. 


Appeared in knowledge of tradition. 


Deities appear through image and can 
be approached by men. 
Theologically, the god is never 
entirely identified with his image. He 
is beyond and above. By descending 
or partially descending into the 
image, the deity voluntarily enables 
devotees to approach her/him. 


The real presence of the deity in 
her/his image is ritually ascertained 
by the performance of the regular 
pwa according to rmrules. Daily 
offerings are also given. 


No limitation in their strength, having 
all powers and able to rule over the 
world. But they show merciness. 


The deities are worshipped mostly by 
the Brahmin priests. 


Mainly vegetarian offerings are made 
to the deities excepting the Sakti form 
of deities such as Durga and Kali in 
the Hindu pantheology. 


Universal. 


The deities are installed in the 
temples. Temple is a well developed 
institution in the Hindu tradition. 


lines of stones or wooden poles. 


Contd... 
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Daikhai and Karma. It is necessary, at this stage, to state briefly what 
these festivals precisely mean. 

1. Nuakhai: It is a tribal festival found chiefly outside the Sam- 
balpur culture area. In course of the cultural development in this 
culture area, it has developed into a regional festival and is observed 
throughout Sambalpur region irrespective of caste and creed. In other 
words, the Nuakhai has been absorbed into regional Hindu tradition 
and can easily be placed closer to the ideal Hindu tradition. 

2. Daikhai: It is another tribal festival. It has been observed 
largely by the tribals and lower castes of Sambalpur area. It has been 
sanskritized to a great extent through linking of the Daikhai Devi with 
the Durga of the Hindu pantheon and has sanskritized its rituals. It can 
be placed somewhere in between Karma tradition and Nuakhai tradi- 
tion. 

3. Karma: It is yet another tribal festival where sanskritic ele- 
ments are found. It is observed by both caste Hindus as well as tribal 
people. It can be placed closer to the ideal tribal tradition. The incor- 
poration of tribal deities into the Hindu fold may be viewed as 
tribalization. But the degree of incorporation is directly linked with 
the amount of sanskritic elements in these deities. 

Out of the above three festivals Nuakhai and Karma are widely 
prevalent among the tribal groups of central India but Daikhai festival 
is observed only by the tribals and low caste Hindus of Sambalpur 
area. Daikhai can be considered part of the Sambalpuri folk tradition, 
owing to the fact that it is less sanskritized and it bears greater proxim- 
ity to the ideal tribal tradition. Karma is more a tribal festival but also 
is well within the fold of the Sambalpuri folk tradition. It is our en- 
deavour to show here that the transformation of a cultural element of 
the tribal society occurs in the form of its absorption into the regional 
Hindu society. The transformed cultural item may be placed with a 
distinct position, in the existing cultural hierarchy. Such transforma- 
tion may, however, occur without any structural change in the social 
status of that tribal group within the existing social structure of the re- 
gion as a whole. The relations between the caste Hindus and tribals 
may remain unchanged despite the fact that caste Hindus may cele- 
brate tribal festivals and vice versa. Hinduism in its codified form is 
different from the tribal religion in many respects. For our purpose, 
we have tried to define two ideal levels of cultural systems of the 
tribals and the caste Hindus in terms of rituals and festivals with the 
help of a set of characteristics as given below: 
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TRIBAL HINDU 
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1. Uniconical image: Deities do not have 1. Iconical image: Deities are 


definite shape and size. They are worshipped in the fom of 
worshipped in the form of natural objects anthropomorphic icons. The image is 
mainly as stone and tree. Deities are not generally sculptured according to the 
represented as anthropomorphic icons, rules of the silpa sastra. 


{.e., human figure icons. 
2. Appeared in human sensitive. 2. Appeared in knowledge of tradition. 


3. It is a human being (male or female) 3. Deities appear through image and can 
through which a deity appears and can be be approached by men. 
approached by bhaktas. Deities descend Theologically, the god is never 
generally through the professional entirely identified with his image. He 
baruas (spirit possessors). is beyond and above. By descending 

or partially descending into the 
image, the deity voluntarily enables 
devotees to approach her/him. 


4. Regular worship according to rules is not 4. The real presence of the deity in 


compulsory. Offerings are given on her/his image is ritually ascertained 
particular occasions. He/she may be by the performance of the regular 
propitiated according to the need at any Ppwa according to rules. Daily 
time, whenever there occur diseases, offerings are also given. 


flood, famine, drought or any other 
natural calamities. 


5. Considered to have limited strength or 5. Nolimitation in their strength, having 


power. Destroys the enemy completely. all powers and able to rule over the 
Deities are of cruel nature and tend to be world. But they show merciness. 
dangerous. 

6. The deities are usually worshipped by the 6. The deities are worshipped mostly by 
tribal or non-Brahmin priests. the Brahmin priests. 


7. Both vegetarian and non-vegetarian 7. Mainly vegetarian offerings are made 
offerings are made to the deities. to the deities excepting the Sakti form 
Animals like buffalo (pod), he-goat of deities such as Durga and Kali in 
(duka), cock (ganja), and chicken (chian) the Hindu pantheology. 
are usually offered to the deities. The 
sacrifice occasionally retains the idea of 
human sacrifice. 


Not universal, 8. Universal. 

9. The shrines are of the rudest description. 9. The deities are installed in the 
The deities are seldom installed in a temples. Temple is a well developed 
temple which is called Deul. The institution in the Hindu tradition. 


dwelling place of the deity is commonly 
found under a tree or under a thatched hut 
or a small piece of land is marked off by 


lines of stones or wooden poles. 
Contd... 
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10. Popularity of the deity and festival 10. Popularity of the deity is Pan-Indian. 


13. 


associated with it is found in the village 
or in the nearby villages or in a 
community found in a village or 
spreading in a large area. The 
deity/festival may disseminate to other 
area or group (caste Hindus) with the 
people migrating to these areas. This may 
lead to some modifications and changes. 
Local traditions and myths are heard of 
the deity. Once it comes in contact with 
the larger tradition like Hindu tradition, 
new myths and traditions are created and 
area of popularity increases. However, 
the stories and the tales explain the 
greatness of this tradition. 


. The tribals have no definite knowledge 


of reckoning time for the special/annual 
worship/festivals associated with the 
deities. Festival is celebrated only by 
getting the permission of the deity. 


. Most deities are cruel natured and tend to 


be dangerous. They are propitiated rather 
than adored. The rituals or festivals in 
honour of the deity are observed because 
they are thought to be responsible for 
curing diseases, well being of the 
children from the stage of bearing to 
rearing, ensuring security in economic 
activities, relieving anxiety, and 
restoring hope and confidence among the 
people. Thus, special sacrifices and 
festivals are held in order to induce them 
to remove thE scourge. The rituals 
offered to the deities are not an end in 
themselves; instead, these are means to 
achieve an end. 


Female deities are generally unmarried. 


Deities are considered to living on the 
earth. 


IV 


Tribe-Caste Continuum 


Puranas explain the greatness of this 
tradition. 


11. The Hindus have developed definite 
knowledge of reckoning time for the 
special/annual worship/festival 
associated with the deity. Festival is 
celebrated according to rules in a 
fixed time. 


— 


2. Deities are mostly soft natured. They 
are not only propitiated but also 
adored. 


13. Female deities are married. 


14. Deities are considered as living in the 
heavenly abode. 


We have mentioned earlier in this chapter about the three main festi- 
vals—Karma, Daikhai and Nuakhai—observed in the Sambalpur 
culture area. Here, we shall analyze these festivals as observed in 
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Sambalpur town and in two villages of Kainsir and Gainpura. We 
shall also examine our field data by referring to a few other studies 
conducted outside this culture area in order to enrich our analysis. 


Karma 

It is a colourful festival observed by most of the tribes in central India 
and western Orissa. It is also prevalent among the lower sections of 
the Hindu society in Sambalpur area. Evidently, the available litera- 
ture identifies a wider area of celebration of this festival. The 
numerous tribes of the states like Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and 
West Bengal celebrate this festival with splendid display. Although 
the festival is generally observed in the month of Bhudo/Bhadrava 
(August-September) or Dasra/Aswina (September-October), it is 
celebrated by some tribal groups at other times of the year also. It is in- 
teresting to point out here that the aboriginal tribes unlike Hindus did 
not develop any proper system of reckoning with time (Bhaduri, 1944: 
148). It is principally the spring dance of the Gonds, Kols and Baigas 
of Raipur (Verma, 1973: 123). It is known as May Day festival among 
the Oraons in Raigarh of Madhya Pradesh and is celebrated when the 
rice is ready for planting (Guru, 1976: 101). In some tribal societies 
Karma is celebrated on the eleventh day of the bright fortnight of 
Bhadrava which corresponds to the date fixed for Parsva Ekadasi, the 
Hindu festival. Yet, this is one of the very few tribal festivals for 
which the people follow a definite time in some cases (Bhaduri, 1944: 
149). Considering the wide prevalence and popularity of this festival 
among the tribal people, it may be suggested that Karma is closer to 
the tribal pole of the tribe-caste continuum. Its fixed time of obser- 
vance/celebration indicates some influence of the Hindu system of 
celebration of festivals. 

The uniconical image of the deity is a tribal characteristic as 
stated earlier. The adorable deity of Karma festival is Karamsani. She 
is not worshipped in the form of an idol. The Devi is represented by a 
branch of sal (Shorea robusta) tree” which is called Karam dal. It may 
be noted here that the sa/ does not represent or symbolize Karamsani 
in every tribal society. The Nagesia of Chhattisgarh in Madhya 
Pradesh (Danda, 1984: 139) and the Oraon of Chhotanagpur (Sahay, 
1976: 99) and the Mundas (Roy, 1944: 149) and the Santals of Chho- 
tanagpur (Culshaw, 1939: 427-32) areas worship Adina cardifolia on 
thé occasion of Karamsani puja. Further, the Oraons of Chhotanagpur 
worship twigs of kend (Diospyros melanoxylon) failing that of either 

.Sinduar (Vitex nequndo) plant or a sakhua (Shorea robusta) tree or of 
the pial (Buchanania latifolia) shrub (Roy, 1915: 144-5). It is to be 
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noticed that the tree-worship is prevalent among the Hindus too but in 
their case the identification of a tree with that of a god/goddess is al- 
most fixed . 

It is, thus, clear that Karamsani can be identified with a twig 
branch of different trees in the same tribal group or in different tribal 
groups in different places. Very likely, this variation is owing to the 
availability of tree and also its economic significance in a particular 
area. For instance, in Sambalpur it is the twig branch of the sal tree 
which is worshipped during Karma puja as mentioned above. The dis- 
trict of Sambalpur has an area of 6767.6 square miles and the forests in 
the district extend over an area of about 2351 square miles. The forests 
are of three main types: (i) forest of the sal trees which is the principal 
species, (ii) the dry-mixed forest, and (iii) the bamboo forest. Sal is 
preponderant covering more than 70 per cent of crops (Senapati and 
Mahanti, 1971: 175-6). In 1961, there were 22 saw mills in Sambalpur 
district. Of these 13 were operating in Sambalpur town alone, six were 
at Bamra and three at Jharsuguda where chiefly sal logs were sawn 
and exported to the industrial towns in Bihar, West Bengal and Mad- 
hya Pradesh. A considerable quantity of timber was also supplied to 
the Railways (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971: 177). Since forest has 
been occupying an important place in the tribal economy, it may be 
suggested that sa/, which is abundantly found and which has also great 
economic values, is personified as Karamsani. 

The Karamsani in her uniconical form is worshipped on a bedi 
(alter) decorated with various kinds of flowers and leaves namely aam 
(mango, i.e., Mangifera indica) and jam (Syzyqium cumini). 

This type of personification of a branch as Devi is not surprising 
as trees have held a special place in the spiritual tradition of India. In- 
dian history and mythology evidence the fact that trees have been 
associated with various debi (goddesses) and debta (gods) and en- 
dowed with supernatural powers to cure diseases and prevent natural 
calamities’. Similarly, Karamsani has been regarded as the goddess of 
vegetation, fertility and destiny. People believe that by worshipping 
Karamsani, they would get a good crop; the childless would get a 
child, they would be protected from all sorts of diseases, misfortunes, 
natural calamities and would live/lead a very prosperous, happy and 
wealthy life. Above all, the puja is celebrated for general well-being 
of the people. Thus, the root of this festival is to be found in the name 
of Karamsani as the goddess of fortune. During the actual celebration 
of this festival the jhankar (the tribal priest) undergoes fasting on the 
fasting day. Some dhangras (young boys) and dhangris (young girls) 
also observe fasting and go to the jungle with the jhankar. There they 
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trace out the Karma tree from where a twig branch is to be cut off, At 
the outset, the Jhankar has to beg its pardon for the injury he is about 
to inflict on it. At night, he does not shake a tree because the spirit of 
the tree is asleep and may be disturbed. The Jhankar invokes 
Karamsani and then cuts a branch from the tree. The twig should have 
five or seven patar (leaves). It should not have touched the bhuin 
(earth) or be affected by insects. The Jhankar winds a red or yellow 
thread on the twig (generally seven times). Then the people bring the 
twig followed by dancing and singing on their way back to the village 
Gainpura (interior one). The Karma dal is kept in the middle of the 
bedi meant for puja. At night, the deheri (priest) starts worshipping 
the branch. The village folk, mainly the tribals, sit down surrounded 
with great enthusiasm and devotion. Most of them keep Karma brata 
or religious vows. An important aspect of Karma brata is that it is kept 
so that their desires are fulfilled, while in some cases the people keep 
religious vows to celebrate performance if their desires are fulfilled. In 
other words, in one case the desired effects come before the celebra- 
tion while in other cases these come after the celebrations. 

The Kandha priest offers arva chaul (raw/fried rice), sindur (ver- 
milion), kusna (rice beer) and the blood of a fowl to the Devi. The 
sound of hula huli or hul huli or ulu wlu* (a sound of joy made by 
women with the mouth which emits a shrill sound) lends a magical 
charm to the atmosphere. The priest does not utter or chant any mantra 
unlike that in the Hindu festivals. Thus, the mode of worship is very 
simple. After that, the priest tells the villagers a story in the glory of 
Karamsani. The songs are sung intermittently, the dance and madal 
(one type of drum) provides the rhythm and music. Some songs are in 
praise of Kali, Bhabani, Rudrani or Karamsani the terrifying aspects 
of Sakti). Some of these songs are in Malashree rag which is mainly 
used in the tantric form of the mother-worship. Very likely, this is due 
to sanskritic influence. Thapar (1966: 160-1) writes: 


“Practising Hindus were divided into two main sects, Vaishnavas 
and Shaivas, éach claiming Vishnu or Shiva as the supreme de- 
ity... Tantric beliefs made an impression on Hindu worship as well 
and in Hinduism there developed the Sakti cult, with their basic be- 
lief that the male can be activated only by being united with the 
female...This cult appears to have been based on the persistent wor- 
ship of the mother goddess, which has remained an enduring feature 
of religion in India. Since this could not be suppressed, it was given a 
priestly blessing and incorporated into the regular ritual in the guise 
of the Sakti cult.” 
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The Karma festival ends the next day with the ceremonial proces- 
sion of the Devi from the place of performance. The Karma dal is 
taken to the door of every household. It is a mark of expiating them 
from all sins and sufferings and blessing them also. Essentially, this 
practice creates an impact on the villagers by strengthening their be- 
lief and devotion to Karamsani. In Sambalpur town the practice of 
visiting of Karamsani to every household does not prevail upon as it is 
practically not feasible in such a big town. Besides, the low caste Hin- 
dus and the tribal people, who constitute a considerable number of 
devotees of Karamsani, doubt if the deity would get that much amount 
of respect and honour by visiting caste Hindu dominated areas of 
Sambalpur town. 

In Gainpura, Karma is observed on various occasions. Bahma 
Karma is held in times of crop failure and drought which are caused 
by bahma, a kind of insect which destroys the crops. It is also called 
Karamsani. At this time the people collect money from each house- 
hold and observe Karma puja to appease the deity to save their crops 
which is supposed to sustain their life for the next full year. The other 
type of celebration is meant for the release from mundane sufferings, 
getting off-spring and so on. Thus, Karma puja is celebrated in times 
other than the day of Bhudo/Bhadrava (August-September) Ekadasi 
to get blessings of Karamsani and to recover from untold sufferings or 
miseries. Little differences are, however, observed regarding the rules 
of worshipping the deity at particular places. The Kandhas of Gain- 
pura village celebrate this festival on the eleventh day of the bright 
fortnight of Bhudo. The Binjhals and Kols of Kainsir (sub-urban) ob- 
serve this festival during the Durga puja also. It is said that the Binjhals 
of Padampur sub-division observe this festival in a grand way after 
every three years. Tribals from various parts of Sambalpur area are in- 
vited to attend the ceremony. The Bad Karma, as it is known, is 
unique in being a three-day festival especially for the young. It begins 
on the eleventh day of the month of Bhudo. Preparation for this starts 
days in advance. In keeping with age-old tradition, boys and girls 
dance together. A large number of spectators come from nearby vil- 
lages. Sometimes, Kandhas of Gainpura and the Kols of Kainsir also 
attend this ceremony. The village which takes the responsibility of the 
Bad Karma also takes care of all the dance troops invited on the occa- 
sion to participate in the Karma festival. From the social point of view, 
it is an important occasion to settle marriage relationships and to select 
spouses. It is to be noted here that like other tribal groups, the rituals of 
the Karma puja in Gainpura is not performed by any Hindu Brahmin 
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priest. In Gainpura the Kandhas have a priestly family of their own. 
The head of the family performs rituals and offers sacrifices to 
Karamsani devi. The tribal priest has no special sacred language or 
mantra to chant to invoke the deity. He employs the language of eve- 
ryday life, i.e., the dialect of Kandhas to speak to Karamsani. Very 
recently, a Brahmin priest has been invited to assist the Kandha priest 
for the puja. However, he does not perform or help in the matter of 
animal sacrifice to the deity but he only chants some mantras. It is a 
clear indication towards sanskritization. This cannot be taken as as ex- 
ceptional case. In a different case study, Singh (1982: 99) writes about 
the Korwas who also invite a Brahmin priest to tell the myth of the 
Karma puja after the sacrifices and offerings made by the tribal priest. 

After the ritual part is over, the festival part starts. The entire night 
is spent in drinking and dancing. The Kusna is a home-made rice beer 
extensively used on the occasion. The young boys and girls drink, sing 
and dance collectively till the dawn round the Karma dal. This is an 
occasion for merry-making for the young boys and girls. It is a time 
which provides them ample opportunities to know and understand one 
another. Consequently, they are able to select their life partners. All 
these may appear obscene to an outsider. But the meaning and under- 
standing of an outsider does not carry any significance for them. In the 
present time, dancing throughout the night is discouraged by the 
tribals of the sub-urban village of Kainsir. 

As compared to the Kandhas of the interior village of Gainpura, 
the Kols of Kainsir are relatively more educated. They have regular 
contacts with Sambalpur town. Traditional festivals are not the only 
sources of entertainment for them. They visit cinema, theatres and 
other fairs and festivals in the town. They also do not want their fe- 
male members to dance before a large audience. Further, the girls of 
the sub-urban village are educated and are influenced by the urban 
centre. Consequently, they behave in a straight manner and do not ac- 
cept all those in the name of tradition which they think to be 
undesirable or unnecessary for their self-respect. Most of the tribals in 
Sambalpur town are Christianized. Notably, the Karma puja is guided 
by the church in the town. A lot of restrictions are imposed on them in 
the matters of dancing, consuming liquor and animal sacrifice. But the 
scheduled castes of Sambalpur town, who also observe this festival, 
have incorporated same sanskritic elements in the ritual process of the 
Karma puja. Some of the example of this are the construction of tem- 
ple of the deity, invitation of the caste Hindus, use of Brahmin priest 
and so on. Several studies, discussed below, conducted mainly in the 
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tribal zone of the central India suggest that Karma is a tribal festival. 
But there is no restriction on caste Hindus to participate in the puja. 
They contribute subscription and offer ritual (bhoga or parsad) to the 
deity. They, however, do not participate in the Karma dance even 
though they watch it. It is noteworthy here that cock or chicken sacri- 
fice is not a common practice among caste Hindus but animals like 
he-goat are generally sacrificed by them on the occasion like Durga 
pwa. The objects of ritual offer also indicate the association of a ritual 
with a particular class of people in the society because of the tradi- 
tional belief system like purity impurity associated with objects. The 
caste Hindus offer arua chaul (sun-dried rice) ghee, sindur, fruits, 
flowers, milk, etc., but not fowl and alcohol which are considered in- 
trinsically impure and highly polluting. The operative principle which 
stigmatizes these food items as polluted by caste Hindus is clearly the 
same as that which applies to the people who offer them during ritual 
ceremonies. Thus, for caste Hindus ceremonial defilement is con- 
nected with certain types of animal sacrifice and offering of alcohol as 
a ritual object.?. 

Scholars like Vidyarthi (1969: 179), Roy and Roy (1937: 341), 
Singh (1982: 106-12), Sinha (1982: 114-5), etc., hold the view that 
Karam festival is borrowed from the caste Hindus. Others (Bhaduri, 
1944: 149) opine that it is essentially tribal in origin and, over the 
years, the ritual part of it has been sanskritized to some extent. Ac- 
cording to Roy (1937: 341), Oraons have adopted this festival 
especially from their lower caste Hinduized or Hindu neighbours. He 
also suggests that Karmu and Dharmu and two characters of the 
‘Karma myth, are Hindu deities who have been incorporated into the 
tribal world. Singh (1982: 106-12) holds the opinion that the Mundas, 
the Oraons, the Cheros, the Korwas and the Birjia have been perform- 
ing this festival which is of Hindu origin. Dalton (1872) and Elwin 
(1949: 487) who hold similar views about the origin of Karma festival 
to a passage in the Bhavisya Purana. Troisi (1949: 141) writes that the 
Karma festival is borrowed by Santhals from their neighbours but he 
does not specify this neighbouring group. Furthermore, a similar ob- 
servation has been made by Orans (1965: 38) who opines that 
Santhals have borrowed this festival from dekos, i.e., outsiders. Ac- 
cording to Culshaw (1949: 114), Santhals have borrowed this festival 
from Mahatos. In this context, he refers to various heroes of the 
Ramayana in Karma songs. Nonetheless, the Karma songs of the 
Gonds translated and published by Hivale and Elwin (1935) attest the 
popularity and significance of the Karma among the tribals. These 
Karma songs were collected from the Mandla, Bilaspur, Rewa and 
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Baiga Chowk of modern Madhya Pradesh. Lack of knowledge about a 
proper system of reckoning time for the Karma festival, absence of 
idol worship, the sacrifice of anima! like cock or fowl and libations of 
rice beer to the deity, and wide popularity and prevalence of the 
Karma festival among the tribal societies, etc., together prove the fact 
that the Karma festival has a large amount of tribal elements. On the 
other hand, it could also be argued that Karamsani is a tribalized ver- 
sion of a Hindu deity or god. The tribalization of the god is necessary 
because only then he would become acceptable to the tribal people. It 
may be noted here that the caste Hindus do not propitiate any god or 
goddess of fortune (Karma) as such. They do not perceive any specific 
god for fortune too. The general people believe that any god or god- 
dess can change fortune of a person at his/her pleasure. It might have 
happened in the past that when the tribals came in contact with the 
caste Hindus, they were very likely impressed and influenced by the 
Hindu idea of Karma, i.e., “man is predestined by birth’’. Later on, 
they would have conceived this idea and personified it as a Devi. In 
Sambalpur also, Karma is widely prevalent among the tribals. She is 
equated with the Hindu deity Durga, the Divine mother, who is wor- 
shipped in one form or the other throughout India. Bose (1967: 202) 
rightly states though in a different context that “Hinduism has grown 
by the incorporation of many tribal cults, until it has become a kind of 
federation of religious beliefs and practices.” In view of the above, it 
may be suggested that the caste Hindus, particularly low caste people, 
who reside in close proximity with the tribals have shared this relig- 
ious culture of Karma from tribals at one time and have succeeded, to 
some extent, to sanskritize the festival. In other words, no culture is in 
a static order or form. It keeps adjusting with other neighbouring cul- 
tural systems and at times makes fundamental changes in order to get 
acceptance in other cultural traditions. Understandably, the close con- 
tact and co-existence between tribals and caste Hindus over the 
centuries have paved the way of rapid cultural interaction in Sam- 
balpur. The economic interdependence and cooperation between them 
at various levels have also speeded up the rate of cultural interaction. 
In a rural-urban context, changing economic relationship has made it 
easy for all people to exchange cultural values. Some educated tribals 
living in urban areas iikes Sambalpur have made the transition from 
traditionalism to modernism bypassing the Hinduization and Chris- 
tianization. It may be noted here that it is usually the Hinduized or 
Christianized tribals who generally have migrated to Sambalpur town. 
But their next generation who are born and brought up there are more 
exposed to the urban social environment, modern ideals and values 
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rather than the traditional ones. However, the number of such cases is 
very limited and is found more in the case of economically well-off 
class of tribal people in Sambalpur. Understandably, the process of so- 
cio-cultural interaction in an urban setting like Sambalpur has led the 
change whereby people of diverse socio-cultural background and 
faiths are drawn together. The religio-cultural relationship, taken over 
the years in Sambalpur, has developed into a cultural identity of the 
people of western Orissa. The identity has been filled with a new so- 
cio-political awareness and has become a mighty driving force of the 
cultural identity in Sambalpur. It has often been characterized as re- 
gionalism, chauvinism, etc., which will be dealt with in the next 
chapter. 
Daikhai 

Unlike Karma, Daikhai is a religious festival observed by the female 
members of Binjhal, Saura, Kuda and Mirdha tribes during the 
Dasra (September-October) which coincides with the Durga puja of 
caste Hindus all over the country (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971: 129). 
Daikhai has always been a part of the tribal religious culture of Sam- 
balpur area having a strong secular tone. The dance aspect of 
Daikhai, known as Daikhai dance, is considered to be a dominant 
form of entertainment for the rural as well as urban masses in Sam- 
balpur region. As compared to Karma festival, Daikhai is more 
popular in Sambalpur and is centred more towards the Hindu pole of 
cultural tradition. On the occasion of Daikhai festival, the Daikhai 
devi is propitiated. Like Karma, Daikhai has also its roots in the 
mother-worship. But unlike Karma, a series of rituals are connected 
with Daikhai which continue for three days. The festival starts on the 
eighth day of the bright fortnight of the month of Dasra, i.e., Aswina 
(September-October) and concludes on the 10th day of the sukla 
paksha (bright fortnight) in the same month as per the Hindu astro- 
calendar. Very likely, this coincidence helped Daikhai to be a form of 
Durga who has numerous shrines all over the country. Each shrine has 
a different name and is worshipped in that name. Jt might have also 
happened that after a long period of co-existence of tribals and caste 
Hindus, the tribals of Sambalpur borrowed the idea of Sakti cult and 
tribalized it as Daikhai form so as to incorporate it in their society. Ac- 
cording to a local source, it is the great mother Durga who is 
worshipped in Her Daikhai incarnation. This is why, Daikhai puja 
starts with Durga puja among the tribals of Sambalpur. In this sense, 
this is tribalized version of a Hindu religious system. 
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Daikhai is a ritual observed by the tribal bahen (sisters) for the 
well-being of their bhae (brothers). They put on clothes, ornaments 
and amulets presented by their brothers to symbolize their wish for a 
happy bhae-bahen (brother-sister) relationship. They worship 
Daikhai offering Her sindur (vermilion), jitia (sacred thread is tied 
around 101 duba (Cynodom dactylon) and the same is packed along 
with the same number of arua chal, (sun-dried rice). Then, the same 
Jitia is put on the head of the brother by the sister. It is called bhai 
bandhani. If the lady has more than one brother, she has to prepare 
same number of jitia. On the previous day, i.e., on seventh day of 
Dasra, the sisters observe fast and on the next day, i.e., on Astami they 
perform the ritual of bhai bandhani. The same ritual observed by the 
caste Hindus of Sambalpur region on the same day, is called 
Bhaijitia which is typically a Sambalpuri custom. 

Like Karamsani, Daikhai is also not worshipped in the form of 
any idol or anthropomorphic form. Instead, it is represented by a 
bunch of branches of anla (Emblica officinalis), aam (Mangifera in- 
dica), kendu (Diospyros melanoxylon), char (Buchanania latifolia), 
mahul (Mudhuca latifolia) and jam (Eugenia jambolana), etc. Thus 
Daikhai signifies the goddess of the forest. Significantly, all the im- 
portant forest products mentioned above are put together and offered 
rituals in honour of the forest deity, Daikhai. From the economic point 
of view, both males as well as females contribute their families and so- 
cieties in a tribal society. As the tribals of Sambalpur are patriarchal, 
patrilineal and patrilocal, it is above all the male members who domi- 
nate over social life in Sambalpur. This is why, perhaps, sisters 
perform this ritual to protect them against evil influences. The tribal 
girls worship the deity. They do not employ any Brahmin priest. There 
is also no temple of Daikhai devi, though there is a temple of 
Karamsani in Sambalpur town. The deity descends through human 
beings and answers the questions of the devotees. One point is clear 
that Daikhai pw/a is associated with jungle products and vegetation 
and it has some connection with the tribal economy which is based on 
jungle or forests. 

The differences between the Daikhai puja of the tribal women and 
that of the Bhaijitia of caste Hindus are that the tribal women offer 
rituals to Daikhai devi, whereas Hindu women worship Durga. Sec- 
ondly, the deity is not found descending through human beings in the 
case of Bhaijjitia puja of caste Hindus. A similar kind of festival is 
found widely among Hindus in the name of Raksha Bandhan which is 
celebrated on the full-moon day of Bhadrava (August-September). It 
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seems that efforts are being made to localize (tribalize) Durga, the 
Hindu deity -and the ritual like Raksha Bandhan. So, it may be sug- 
gested that the same ritual is observed by both the tribals and 
non-tribals of Sambalpur in two different names. 

Like Karamsani festival, Daikhai can also be studied through the 
concept of “spread?” given by Srinivas (1952: 214). The localization 
of a pan-Indian festival like Raksha Bandhan was essential with a 
view to make it acceptable to the local tribals, otherwise, it would have 
not been adopted by the local tribals of Sambalpur area. Over the 
years, the caste Hindus also developed a local version of this festival 
what is known today Bhaijitia. The Daikhai dance which is the secular 
part of this religious tradition is performed by the scheduled castes of 
today namely Ganda, Ghasia, Pan, Keunt and Gaud along with the 
tribals of Sambalpur. The songs, which are sung at the outset, depict 
Daikhai devi as Kali, Rudrani, Bhabani, etc., all the terrific aspects of 
Gouri. It is a clear indication of the sanskritic influence. Pradhan 
(1984c: 20-32) writes that Daikhai has been influenced by the tantric 
cult. He indicates the rectangular shape of Daikhai Kuthi which is fur- 
ther sub-divided into sixteen quarters having a specific deity assigned 
to each quarter. He also opines that there is influence of tantrism on 
the Daikhai ritual. In this context, it may be noted that Sambalpur area 
was a strong-hold of tantrism before the advent of Chauhans. During 
the medieval period, Sambalpur was a seat of tantric Buddhism where 
the Sambara tantra was propounded by Pitopada, a famous Siddha 
(Senapati and Mahanti, 1971: 446). Therefore, the possibility of tan- 
tric influence on Daikhai ritual cannot be ruled out. 

Musical instruments other than dhol (a kind of drum) used in 
Daikhai dance are nisan, timki, muhuri and ghungru. Understandably, 
these are the most popular musical instruments which are known to 
have been traditionally owned by the scheduled castes in Sambalpur. 
The age old norms and values attached with this section of the Hindu 
society have made them impure and socially disabled. The sense of 
impurity is so acute that the caste Hindus of Sambalpur practically 
look down upon even the musical instruments played by them. Sig- 
nificantly, the music produced by these so called untouchables from 
their aforesaid instruments is deemed auspicious in various social and 
religious functions. Moreover, caste Hindus of the interior village 
keep themselves aloof from these musical instriments. They believe 
that the contact with these instruments would pollute them. In that 
case they have to change their clothes. Although the caste Hindus par- 
ticipate in the puja by contributing subscription and offering rituals, 
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they remain outside the dancing ground like that in the Karam puja. 
Very likely, they consider it socially demeaning to be a part of 
Daikh ai dance alongside the low castes and the tribals. Some people in 
the village even discourage their children from visiting the dancing 
ground. Parents hold the opinion that the dancers make vulgar ges- 
tures and also often sing songs of the similar types. Therefore, 
participation of caste Hindus in Daikhai dance of the interior village is 
limited. On the other hand, performing of Daikhai dance has been al- 
most stopped in the sub-urban village. Villagers do not show any 
interest towards the Daikhai ritual observed mainly by some sched- 
uled castes and tribes. Even though, the educated people of this village 
do not oppose this practice, they also do not participate in the ritual 
process. They do not want to dishearten their old people; they are also 
sure that after them Daikhai ritual or community dance will lose 
ground in the village. 

Evidently, all these feelings and attitudes are not so strong in an 
urban setting like Sambalpur town. During Shitala Shashthi, the 
Durga puja and Viswakarma puja processions, the crowd itself par- 
ticipates in the Daikhai dance, performed mainly by the scheduled 
caste artists on the streets. The question of pollution does not arise 
here. Further, girls of caste Hindus learn various forms of Sambalpuri 
folk dance in the cultural associations. They are also invited by the 
government, both state as well as central, to present their shows before 
the state’s guésts. They are also invited on the occasions at Delhi. 
They have also participated in various ‘Festivals of India’ abroad and 
‘Apna Utsavs’ in India. This is a part of urban sophistication and will 
be dealt in Chapter 6. It may be noted here that the people of Sam- 
balpur town, in general, are not aware of the basic ideal of the 
Daikhai festival. They only know the Daikhai dance with some vulgar 
elements. All these years, they have heard Daikhai music, played in 
the rural areas, either by the traditional musicians on various social oc- 
casions, or by the urban based folk artists in the auditorium or on AIR 
and TV stations at Sambalpur tcwn. Traditionally, the entire dance 
performance was taken as a form of worship, culminating in a feeling 
of devotion. In due course, the sweet rhythm and music of Daikhai 
would have very likely attracted their neighbouring caste Hindus. In 
consequence, they have incorporated it in their religio-cultural occa- 
sions like marriage, birth, initiation and religious processions. Be that 
as it may, it exists today in many forms for entertainment both in rural 
as well as urban Sambalpur, the Daikhai ranks the foremost. It is a 
combination of all other forms of entertainment like music, dance and 
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songs. The themes of Daikhai songs like those of Karma are mostly 
based on love and desire which is openly charged with eroticism. The 
love story of Radha and Krishna, the episodes from the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata and the description of natural scenery are repre- 
sented through the songs which is followed by dance. These mythical 
characters of Hindu traditions are depicted as mere human beings hav- 
ing hope, desires and aspirations like that of common human beings. 
These perhaps inspire the young boys and girls. Therefore, the 
Daikhai dance is very much secular in nature apart from its ritual as- 
pect (Das, 1984 a: 91; Panda, 1984b: 180). 

According to the local source, Daikhai like Bhaijitia was cele- 
brated throughout Sambalpur area. But today, it is restricted to a small 
area constituting the villages of Sambalpur and Bolangir districts 
only. Following reasons may be assigned for this. Firstly, the spread 
of education and corresponding change in the taste of the common 
people has affected the traditional Daikhai dance. Secondly, the erotic 
quality of Daikhai songs appears obscene to the semi-urban people or 
audience. And thirdly, there is external interference in this communal 
dance as Daikhai lures some miscreants. It is, however, to be admitted 
that in the interior village under study the Daikhai dance has been re- 
duced, just like Karma dance, to the level where it functions only as a 
stimulant for passion. Since long, social estimation for the Daikhai 
dance had become so low that it had been preserved for a special kind 
of entertainer. The caste Hindus felt at that time that it was shameless 
to watch Daikhai dance, for Daikhai tradition was dominated by the 
strong tradition of romantic erotic love. The mythical heroes and hero- 
ines like Radha and Krishna were portrayed as earthly creatures with 
strong passion and sentiments, as mentioned above. In a rural-urban 
context, the revival of Daikhai dance by urban based cultural organi- 
zations is one of the most important features of folk cultural 
regeneration that have taken place in Sambalpur region during the past 
one decade or so. It was necessary for the dance tradition which was 
gradually dying out. The Daikhai music and dances performed in the 
urban auditoriums are now carefully composed by well-known artists 
So that everybody can enjoy them even in the presence of one’s family 
members like parents and other respectable persons. However, the ar- 
tistic output of these urban based cultural groups reflect their constant 
and relentless search for the perfection of this tribal dance tradition of 
Sambalpur area. They are trying their best to give this art style a new 
dimension and a new direction towards its universalization. Modern 
means of entertainment like cinema, video, audio cassette, radio and 
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television, etc. take away a large chunk of its audience. Yet, the same 
modern technologies have helped these art styles to reach a wider 
audience which was not possible in old days. The question of culture 
contact and of change is of vital importance in the case of caste-tribe 
or tribe-caste continuum. It is clear from this discussion that Daikhai 
is a specific instance where tribal as well as caste elements co-exist. 
Similar to Karamsani, the Daikhai can also be viewed as a tribalized 
version of a Hindu goddess. This way only the goddess would become 
acceptable to the tribals. It is how efforts are being made with the 
tribal elements in order to modify the Hindu deity at various levels of 
socio-cultural absorption. Another important point is that in this proc- 
ess of continuum the cultural elements are moving upward without 
breaking the structural barriers. In other words, the elements of tribal 
culture have been successfully absorbed into the Hindu culture with- 
out incorporating these tribal groups into the Hindu fold. Thus, it is 
essentially a process by which the festival or ritual is nativized by the 
Hindus so that they appear to be authentic to the local people and 
cease to be viewed as alien intruders. 
Nuakhai 
The main occupation of caste Hindus in the villages is cultivation. The 
great majority of tribal population also are cultivators and the rest are 
generally turned as farm servants and labourers. The important tribes 
of Sambalpur district like Saura, Gond, Binjhal, Mirdha, Bhumia, etc., 
are now settled agriculturists (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971: 116-8). 
The Nuakhai is an agricultural festival of both tribals and caste Hin- 
dus. It is observed all over the culture area of Sambalpur. The literary 
meaning of Nuakhai festival is “eating of new rice ceremony”. It is 
the day of rejoicing and merry-making for the people of Sambalpur as 
agriculture is their main occupation. Since paddy is the staple food of 
Sambalpur area, the rice crops sustain their hope and determine their 
fate. So, a non-agriculturist is also that much concerned about this rit- 
ual as a cultivator is. It may be noted here that paddy occupies 84 per 
cent of the total cropped area in Sambalpur district. Regarding varie- 
ties, there is a local saying: ‘‘Munusra nam jete, Dhanar nam gute una 
fete”. It means: ‘““As many names as man has, Has paddy only one 
less.” This saying is also quoted in the Settlement Report, 1926, of 
Sambalpur district. It signifies the importance and significance of rice 
as a crop in Sambalpur. In this context, it is also worthwhile to quote 
the following account of paddy varieties from King’s (1932: 132-3) 
Gazetteer: “The cultivators state that there are over 300 varieties of 
seed in use, and the Inspector of Agriculture, who is in charge of the 
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agricultural farm at Sambalpur, claims to have collected 250 varieties 
from the villages of Attabira, Sason and Bargarh Thanas.”’ Thus, the 
significance and utility of ‘anna’ or rice in daily life of Sambalpurias 
is obvious. Notably, the Hindu sacred texts also identify paddy as a 
synonym of life itself. 


“Anna Brahmeti Hyajanat 

Annadeva Khalwimani Bhutani Jayante, 
Annena Jatani Jibanti 

Annam Prayantyabhisam Bishantiti”?. 


(The other name of Anna is Brahma. Brahma is Jswara, i.e., God. 
So, Anna is /$wara or God. Each life is born out of Anna. Anna is the 
source of energy. After death, Jiva or anything having a life, trans- 
forms into Anna for others. So, the significance of Anna is realized in 
every stage of life. Thus, Anna is the source of life, happiness and a 
part of soul). 


“ Ahamanna Mahamanna Mahamannam... 
Ahamannado...Ahamannado Ahamannada... 
Ahamanna Manna Madantama...Drwi...”. 


(God says that He is Anna. I am the only receiver of this Anna. 
Whoever takes Anna, I accept that Anna.) 


“‘Annadbhabanti Bhutani Parjanyadanna Sambhabah 

Yagna Dbhabanti Pajnyo Yagnakarma Samudbhaba 

Karma Brahmodbhabam Bidhi Brahmakshara Samudbhabam 
Tasmat Sarbagatam Brahma Nityam Yagne Pratishthitam”. 


(Animals are born out of Anna. Rain is the source of Anna. Yagna 
is the source of rain. Brahma is the source of Karma and Brahma is the 
supreme reality. So, everybody depends on Yagna. What is this 
Yagna? The other name of Yagna is Karma. It is through Karma or la- 
bour that Anna is produced. Anna is produced through agricultural 
operations; and it is the Dharma or duty of human beings to produce 
Anna through agricultural works.)°. 

In view of the above quotations, it may be said that it is the econ- 
omy that determines the cultural life of people. The economy of 
Sambalpur is based on agriculture as stated earlier. It is the fruit of toil 
round the year that fulfils the needs of the community at large. Conse- 
quently, it is a matter of great joy for the peasants and farmers 
admiring the fruits of their efforts. The celebration of Nuakhai by the 
tribals in Sambalpur may therefore, be viewed as a tribalized version 
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of a Hindu notion of Anna or paddy. 

The new rice of the harvest is regarded as sacred. It is strictly a ta- 
boo for any one to eat the new cereal until ceremonial rituals are 
performed for Samaleswari, the reigning deity of Sambalpur. She is 
the true mistress of their lands, according to the common people in 
Sambalpur. As a token of reverence and veneration to the rei gning de- 
ity, the newly grown rice is first offered to Samlei, i.e., Samaleswari; 
then the parsad made from the new rice is taken by the people before 
they eat their new rice. People believe that the ceremonial rituals are 
an acknowledgement of the Devi’s lordship over the land and the crop. 
In other words, it nfay be said that Nuakhai is a ritual after which the 
newly harvested rice gets the status of consumable item. 

Nuakhai is one of the most important annual social and religious 
festivals of Sambalpur area. It greatly influences the life and culture of 
this area. There is no fixed day for the celebration of this festival. The 
festival is held sometimes during the bright fortnight of the months of 
Bhudo, i.e., Bhadrava (August-September). It is the time when the 
newly grown kharif paddy starts ripening. Every year, the day and 
time of the observance is decided astrologically by Hindu priests in 
the name of Samlei. Brahmin priests sit together at the Brahmapura 
Jagannath temple in Sambalpur town and calculate the time. It may be 
noted here that observances of the day and time are not common 
throughout this culture area. Tithi (date) is calculated in the name of 
Pataneswari in Patnagarh and Bolangir, Sureswari in Sonpur, 
Manikeswari in Bhabani Patna and so on. This is why a common day 
of observance is hardly found in all the places, although these places 
belong to one culture area. According to the local source, each deity 
has an area of exclusive influence which corresponds, more or less, to 
old gadjat boundary. This tradition has been maintained since ages by 
the people of this area. 

In some cases, the time of celebration is fixed in the name of the 
local zamidar or gauntia of the village, once the day is fixed in the 
name of the reigning deity of that area. It shows how efforts were 
made in the past to localize the Nuakhai ritual. It also reflects the tradi- 
tional nature of a village society in Sambalpur, and the role and 
dominance of the local head-men of the villages over the people. Ac- 
cording to the local source, such feudal hangover still exists in some 
villages of Sambalpur area. The incorporation of Hindu idea of astrol- 
ogy in the reckoning tithi or an auspicious day or time may be viewed 
as a later development. Most probably, when the caste Hindus started 
migrating, then the local tribes adopted the idea of astrological calcu- 
lation of tithi for the Nuakhai festival. Similarly, when caste Hindus 
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adopted Nuakhai from the tribes, they had to put some sanskritic ele- 
ments so as to make it acceptable to caste Hindus in Sambalpur. 
However, there was an attempt made during 1960 to fix up a common 
tithi for this festival all over the Sambalpur area but the attempt was 
not workable. Be that as it may, fixing of the rithi for Nuakhai is a cor- 
porate responsibility. Once it is fixed, it is the duty of the individual 
family to see that the festival is properly celebrated. 

Nuakhai is celebrated both at community as well as domestic lev- 
els. In Sambalpur town the ritual is offered first at Samlei temple. 
Then the individual family worships to its kul Debra, i.e., deity of the 
family, and also to Laxmi. In both the interior and the sub-urban vil- 
lages, people first offer rituals to the village deity. Then, they worship 
in their respective home and offer rituals to the domestic deity. The 
rituals are performed with the help of a Brahmin priest. It has to be 
noted here that apart from the rituals associated with Daikhai and 
Karma as discussed earlier, the Hindu priest or Brahmin is not re- 
quired at the time of some other rituals namely Gundikhai and 
Puojitia of Sambalpur area. Nuakhai has a rich and glorious tradition 
of its own that has been observed more or less by all the major tribes in 
central and eastern India, of course, with a slight difference in their no- 
menclature. The instance can be given of Jeth Nawakhai among the 
Dudh Kharia and Pahari Kharia, Nawakhani among the Oraon and 
Birjia (Singh, 1982: 24, 74), Jom Nawa among the Munda (Singh, 
1982: 74) and Birjia, Janther or Baihar-Horo Nawai by the Santhal 
(Singh, 1982: 74), Gondli Nawakhani by Christian tribals of Ranchi 
district, Nawa by the Birjia, Nawa Jom by the Birhor (Singh, 1982: 
75), Dhan Nawakhani by Korwa (Singh, 1982: 27, 75) and so on. 
Russel and Hiralal (1975: 326) have mentioned the Nawakhani festi- 
val of the Parja, a small tribe found in the Bastar region and Orissa. 
Gautam (1977) has also mentioned about the new corn offering and 
eating rice of Santhals in Santhal Pargana which they call Jom Nawa. 
Das Gupta (1978) has noted the Nawa ceremony of the Birjia, a sec- 
tion of the Asura tribe of Chhotanagpur. Bhaduri (1944: 149-50) gives 
a short note on the celebration of this festival known as Kawajom 
among the Munda. Chatterjee (1984: 48) has identified this festival of 
Tripura known as Mikatal where mi stands for paddy and katal refers 
to new. It is celebrated in the month of Zswina (September-October). 
In Bengal and in the coastal districts of Orissa, this festival is called 
Nabanna by caste Hindus. The main objective of this festival is to get 
social sanction to a new crop, and also to invoke the deities to bless the 
land with abundant crops. Just like Karma and Daikhai rituals, the 
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Nuakhai can also be studied through the concept of ‘spread’ given by 
Srinivas (1952). The wide prevalence and popularity of the Nuakhai 
ritual among the caste Hindus other than tribals of Sambalpur, how- 
ever, indicate that it may be placed somewhere near the caste pole. 
The mode of its observance and the numerical dominance of the tribal 
people in the past in Sambalpur support the argument that Nuakhai 
was basically a tribal festival and that the caste Hindus gradually in- 
corporated it in their fold when they came in wider contact with the 
aboriginals of Sambalpur. The fact of a fixed time of observance de- 
cided astrologically by Hindu pundits (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971: 
131) also indicates strong influence of Hindu ideas in later phase to 
give it a sanskritic colour and image, when the festival was celebrated 
in a mass scale in Sambalpur. It was, perhaps, essential for them that a 
tribal ritual could have got a place in the Hindu religious culture in 
Sambalpur. 

It is commonly said that originally the Hindus were celebrating 
the Nuakhia or Nuakhai festival. Over long period of interaction be- 
tween tribals and non-tribals in Sambalpur, the tribals borrowed this 
trait from caste Hindus. Be that as it may, one point is clear that it is 
the tribes other than the common Sambalpuria who are celebrating 
this festival at present. Secondly, as it is the case with all aboriginal 
tribes, there is no fixed point of time for celebration in Sambalpur. 
Thirdly, it appears that the word Nuakhai has a lot of similarities with 
the names given for the same festival outside this culture area, as dis- 
cussed earlier. Very likely, Sambalpuri name Nuakhai has been 
borrowed from the tribal names of the same ritual and given a regional 
content. Fourthly, during Nuakhai day people celebrate their dinner at 
night with non-vegetarian food. Eating of non-vegetarian food during 
the celebration of a Hindu religious festival is generally not permissi- 
ble. There is a local saying that if a person does not eat meat on that 
day, he/she will be born as a baka, i.e., swan, in the next life. Signifi- 
cantly, people irrespective of their caste eat meat on this day. 
Although it is ethically undesirable on the part of a Brahmin to have 
non-vegetarian food, he does not mind accepting it on this day. In this 
regard, a number of respondents contacted for the purpose of the pre- 
sent study hold a similar opinion that meat-eating has become a 
general phenomenon among the people of all castes. 

The basic idea behind Nuakhai—performance of ritual ceremo- 
nies before eating new paddy—which is derived from a Hindu 
tradition, was easily absorbed by the tribals because they were also 
settled agriculturists. It seems that the tribals started celebrating the 
new rice eating ceremony as usual in different names when they be- 
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came settled agriculturists. This idea of ceremonial eating of new 
paddy was applied in other areas also. For instance, in the Gundikhai 
festival held on the full moon day of the month of Phagun, i.e., Phal- 
gunda (February-March), the people of Sambalpur do not eat mango 
before offering it ritually to the deity. In sum, efforts are made to 
tribalize celebrations of a number of rituals and festivals which might 
have been non-tribals in their origin and essence. 

On the occasion of Nuakhai ritual, caste Hindus worship Laxmi 
along with their family deity. It is the household dimension of this fes- 
tival. An important characteristic and similarity of this ritual is the 
‘mother worship’. Though there is general similarity in the Nuakhai 
systems of the tribals and that of the caste Hindus of Sambalpur, what 
they differ in from each other is the relative importance they attach to 
the different supernatural powers/deities/ goddesses recognized in 
their respective areas. Yet, Nuakhai is not confined unlike Karma and 
Daikhai to any particular ethnic group or community in Sambalpur. It 
is, above all, a mass festival in terms of its collective nature and the 
sincere involvement of tribals and caste Hindu in Sambalpur, 
whereas, outside this culture area is not a mass based festival and is 
confined in many places largely to the family and group only. 


Continuum in the Folk Culture in Sambalpur 


There are two versions about folk culture that it is (a) a whole in itself 
(Dundes, 1965; Islam, 1984), and (b) a partculture (Foster, 1953; Un- 
nithan, Singh and Dev, 1965; Oommen, 1984). The social and cultural 
anthropologists have been led accordingly to identify Indian traditions 
into tribal, folk and Hindu. For us, the Sambalpuri folk culture is the 
culture of the Sambalpur area which corresponds, more or less to 
modern western Orissa and some eastern parts of Madhya Pradesh. As 
it has been discussed in the case of three ritual festivals in Sambalpur, 
the Sambalpuri folk culture is not neatly identified either with the 
tribal or with that of Hindu type. Although it is difficult to find out the 
exact position, the Sambalpuri folk culture lies somewhere along a 
tribe-caste axis. Due to this position of Sambalpuri culture, the tribal 
or Hindu type of cultural elements are common in all the individual 
cultural items. But the proportion or ratio of tribal elem3nts to caste 
Hindus is not equal in all the cultural elements as it has been examined 
in case of the three ritual festivals in Sambalpur. 

Evidently, both the Karma and Daikhai traditions have progres- 
sively absorbed the Hindu values and ideas through centuries. The 
Daikhai and Karma dances are very popular in Sambalpur. But still 
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there is a sectarian attitude about these rituals and dances. It is the 
secular or recreational aspects of these two traditions which are capa- 
ble of binding all the castes and creeds of Sambalpur. Even after 
conversion into Christianity, the tribals are found observing these fes- 
tivals guided by the priest and Church. In this case, particularly the 
Karma tradition has developed into an admixture of three religious 
cultures—tribal, Hindu and Christian—thereby has given it a unique 
identity. Karma, Daikhai and Nuakhai, as said above, are festivals as 
well as rituals and have also recreational as well as economic aspects. 
It is to be noted here that none of these aspects is opposite to one an- 
other, rather ‘these’ are complementary to each other. Thus, ritual, 
economic and recreational etc., are different parts of the same struc- 
ture. They jointly constitute a complete system of organization, i.e., 
festival (Niyogi, 1987: 65). Further, it is to be noted here that all the 
aspects of festival are not present in all the cases in all the times. Even 
though Niyogi (1987: 65) writes in a different case study in Bengal, it 
is equally applicable in case of Sambalpur too. In some cases or places 
only the recreational aspect is given importance, in other places peo- 
ple show greater motivation, towards the ritual part, and still other 
places the economic aspect is prominent in the form of mela and vil- 
lage market. Empirically, we have noticed that recreational aspect of 
Karma and Daikhai are more prominent in Sambalpur town. Even in 
the case of Nuakhai festival, it is the food and drinks which provide 
colour to this festival in Sambalpur town. On the other hand, in the vil- 
lage like Gainpura it is the economic aspect (see Chapter 6) which gets 
significance apart from its ritual and recreational aspects. Further- 
morse, the ritual aspect of Karma and Daikhai is properly maintained in 
this village whereas the ritual has lost its importance to some extent in 
the sub-urban village of Kainsir. In sum, a gradual change in the ritual 
or sacred aspect has been found when one moves from rural to urban 
areas. A gradual increase of secular or recreational aspect has been no- 
ticed from the rural to urban areas. Therefore, festival is a combination 
in different proportion of secular as well as sacred values in Sam- 
balpur. Considering the variations in the ratio of this combination, 
these festivals may be put in a rural-urban axis. In this process of con- 
tinuum, Karma occupies a place somewhere near to rural pole, 
Nuakhai near the urban pole and Daikhai in the middle of these two. 
Karamsani and Daikhai are believed to have dual personality. On 
the one side, they are gracious mothers and on the other, they are fero- 
cious powers. They are the saviours and preservers of the tribal world. 
They are provider of welfare and thereby are merciful towards people. 
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But they are destroyers also if seasonal rites are not performed for 
them. In the interior village, to a great extent, they regard the various 
natural objects and phenomena as living deities and as possessing tre- 
mendous will and power. Consequently, they visualize them in 
various forms and worship them. They appease these deities in order 
to maintain the age-old social order in their society. It may be sug- 
gested here that such an imagination had, in all probability, helped 
tribal people to easily tribalize the Hindu ideas and consequently led 
to the Karma and Daikhai and Nuakhai festivals in Sambalpur area. 
Since all these rituals are carried on under the supervision and guid- 
ance of elderly persons or local priests, the practices attest their tribal 
origin also. The rituals are clean and are performed in a very simple 
and humble way which is quite natural to ordinary life. It also reflects 
that these rituals are far away from the complex sanskritic rituals al- 
though some attempts have been made towards the incorporation of 
sanskritic norms in their ritual processes as stated earlier. Though the 
caste Hindus in the interior as well as in the sub-urban villages find it 
demeaning to take part in Karma and Daikhai dances, they do not 
mind to participate in the ritual aspect of these festivals through con- 
tributing subscription and offering parsad to the deities. According to 
the local sources, the role of feudal chiefs in emulating the caste Hin- 
dus comes to play in many ways. When the non-Hindu kings, 
jamidars and gauntias embraced the Hindu way of life, in the past, 
their subjects also followed them. In a similar way, the Hindu subjects 
of the tribal chiefs had to acquire the way of life of tribals to some ex- 
tent for a peaceful co-existence. The role of the Hindu pundits and 
Hindu religious scriptures also played a great role in attracting tribes. 
Nowadays, community festivals namely Nam Yagna, Durga puja, 
Ratha jatra and Shitala Shashthi of caste Hindus have attracted the 
tribals too. 

Apart from all these, the various types of involvement of people 
in the temples like Samaleswari, Budharaja, Samia and other Jagannath 
temples attract not only the caste Hindus but also the tribals of Sam- 
balpur. Such an inter-mixture of tribe-Hindu religious faiths is very 
common in the sacred shrines of Sambalpur town and in the interior 
and sub-urban villages under study. Thus, any study of sacred institu- 
tions and the patterns or processes of ritual performances will help in 
understanding the ratio of inter-mixture of tribal and Hindu elements. 
These may be arranged in a sequential order on the basis of their dif- 
ferential magnitudes. 

There are some professional artists who perform Karma and 
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Daikhai dances when invited on various socio-religious occasions like 
marriage, birth, initiation, name-giving ceremony and so on. Over a 
period of co-existence and cultural interaction between tribals and 
caste Hindus in Sambalpur, songs based on the themes and characters 
of Hindu pantheon such as Radha, Krishna, Gopi, Ram, Laxman, Sita, 
etc., have been incorporated into the main Daikhai and Karma songs. 
Besides, many things concerning family and social life are also ren- 
dered through these songs. This depicts a vivid picture mainly of the 
rural life in Sambalpur which is, more or less, similar to that of the 
other parts of India. Nowadays, love episodes of Radha and Krishna 
dominate the scene. When Radha and Krishna are appropriately por- 
trayed on the stage, they are presented as a social couple to the 
audience. The portrayal becomes true to life and the two are no longer 
divine beings; rather, they are a pair of human lovers and are not much 
different from the hero and heroine of a traditional village. 


/୮ ` 


(Tribe) ————— Karma ™—— — — Dalkhai™ — Nuakhai 


Sambalpuri 
Folk culture 


(Hindu) 


In view of the above, it may be said that inspite of their origin in 
the precinct of religion, Daikhai and Karma have come to stay as the 
main entertainments of the common people in Sambalpur. The tribal 
thinking could perhaps, never conceive of a festival without predomi- 
nance of dance and music, which make the festival more effective and 
also serve an important aspect of human needs. However, many cul- 
tural associations in Sambalpur town, have successfully modified the 
Karma and Daikhai dances to suit the urban audience. Apart from hav- 
ing performed on the occasions of the Republic Day celebrations and 
International Trade Fairs at Delhi, they have gone to foreign countries 
in connection with the Festivals of India. They have been regularly in- 
vited by the authorities concerned to perform at the time of Apna 
Utsavs and Orissa Day Celebrations and also to perform before the 
state’s guests. AS a new experiment, a good number of dances ranging 
from the solo to the group have been performed before the urban audi- 
ence by these cultura! associations. There is no denying the fact that in 
course of time the Daikhai and Karma in Sambalpur town have moved 
away from their religious shackles. The forms of these dances in the 
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rural areas have assimilated a lot of entertainments drawn from the so- 
cial life. Some of the inherent aspects of life incorporate to dances are 
quarrel between husband and wife, between wife and sister-in-law, 
between co-wives, amorous behaviour between an old man and a 
young wife, between brother-in-law and sister-in-law, etc. The dances 
are generally accompanied by humorous songs and dialogues. While 
Karma and Daikhai are primarily embodied with oral recitals of com- 
posed songs, there creep in occasional comments from amongst the 
audience or there is a jocular lengthy tag at the end of a verse from 
within the participants. All these help the performances to assume a 
magnetic charm. The folk artists themselves produce beautiful lyrics 
based on the themes from Hindu myths to express ideas and feelings. 
“Knowledge and perfection in the creation of such song is a spontane- 
ous one which develops over a period of time in the process of 
continuous participation”, replies an old man during the data collec- 
tion. What he means is that there is no formal education or training to 
be acquired for an individual for the creation of these art styles. Our 
respondent further adds that ‘‘each and everybody is an artist. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, every body contributes towards the 
enrichment of folk tradition.’”’” Thus, it may be said that the creative 
genius and wealth of an individual is reflected through their spontane- 
ous songs which are also a stimulant for passion. In contrast to this, the 
artists of cultural associations in Sambalpur town work vigorously to 
compose a Karma or Daikhai song. There are also well known lyri- 
cists in the town who opt writing as a profession. They write for AIR 
and TV artists. In a cultural association, the dance director, music di- 
rector and the artists sit together and improve the songs, dance, tune 
and music. It also helps in the exchange of ideas and opinions between 
different minds. Make-up and costumes play an important role in 
characterization and atmosphere. Unlike a performance in the interior 
village, the artists of Sambalpur town use various colour powders and 
cosmetics to enhance the spectacular aspect of the show. Light and 
stage decorations are also properly maintained. Thus, these dance 
forms have become an urban sophistication in Sambalpur town. 

In sum, the deviation deliberately done in an urban setting like 
Sambalpur is purposeful, to provide popular entertainment to urban 
people. There is no denying the fact that when commercial values and 
attitudes have crept into them, the religious values are subsided or 
subdued. The cheap songs based on love and sex are very common in 
the interior village. When these rural artists are invited to perform on 
the occasions of various religious procession in Sambalpur town amo- 
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rous songs and gestures lure the people during the dance easily. Con- 
sequently, they earn some monetary rewards also. Thus, the primitive 
urge common to all human beings is reflected on such occasidns. This 
is openly expressed in the rural areas and it is occasional in the urban 
areas. 

The levels of cultural symbiosis existing in Sambalpur has led toa 
distinct type of culture and cultural identity of the people there. A tribe 
is generally characterized by strong in-group sentiment, viewing 
one’s culture as autonomous with reference to other groups (Oom- 
men, 1984; Singh, 1965). But the presence of religious rituals like 
Karma, Daikhai and Nuakhai gives us a clear idea of culture diffusion. 
These elements of tribal culture particularly in Sambalpur are no more 
autonomous as compared to caste Hindus. It has crystallized over the 
long period of time as a result of culture contact between both the 
tribal and caste Hindus, when culture traits of various groups move 
from one social group to the other and from one social setting to the 
other. Therefore, one can find an exquisitely woven pattern of myriad 
cultural strands, Vedic and non-Vedic, tribal and non-tribal in Sam- 
balpuri culture. Moreover, this culture as powerful media help today 
in spreading a cultural consciousness among the people of Sambalpur 
(see Chapter 5). 

Since time immemorial, Sambalpur has been inhabited by differ- 
ent types of tribal groups. Mobility of cultural elements can neither be 
ruled out nor can be comprehended in one conceptual frame. Cultural 
elements of the types are being integrated over the centuries, depend- 
ing on the dominant caste or tribe of a particular place. Besides, there 
are also some religious rituals confined to their respective social 
groups. So, very likely, both were in the past, largely in the process of 
integration forming a new culture, i.e., Sambalpuri, barring a few in- 
stances where the growing feeling of tribalism or Hinduism/casteism 
stood in the way of such mobility. This mobility in cultural line did not 
proceed any more at a particular point of time, and there evolved a 
new culture called Sambalpuri. At this level of cultural symbiosis in 
Sambalpur, the growth of a distinct culture in the name of Sambalpuri 
has led to a distinct type of cultural identity too. 

It is clear from the above discussion that non-Hindu festivals like 
that of Nuakhia, Daikhai and Karma are the tribalized versions of the 
Hindu values. The two processes of tribalization and sanskritization 
are not opposite to each other, rather, they are complementary to each 
other. Consequently, the regional folk cultural system in Sambalpur 
has been evolved. In this part, we will discuss four deities of three so- 
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cial settings under study—Bhim and Jharibudhi of the interior village 
of Gainpura, Kantaharien of the sub-urban village of Kainsir, and 
Samale¢éwari of Sambalpur town. Our general hypothesis in this con- 
text is that the process of tribalization is intimately linked with the 
process of transformation of tribal deity into a regional caste Hindu 
deity and subsequently its acceptance by the larger community or the 
greater Hindu society. In the case of festivals we have seen the incor- 
poration of Hindu values into tribal rituals and subsequently adoption 
of those rituals by caste Hindus. Now, we see the gradual admission of 
the tribal deities such as Bhim and Jharibudhi of the interior village, 
Kantaharien of the sub-urban village and Samaleswari of Sambalpur 
town in the folk religious system of Sambalpur. At the same time, we 
have also seen that the tribalized version of a Hindu idea has been es- 
sential to be acceptable to the tribes. 

We should turn our attention, at the outset, towards the charac- 
teristics of the above mentioned deities. We have already seen in the 
previous section that the deities safeguard the interest and welfare of 
the people in villages as well as in Sambalpur town. It has been found 
that the Samaleswari of the Sambalpur town is commonly worshipped 
by all through out this culture area. Bhim debta and Jharibudhi of 
Gainpura are worshipped in the village. People of the nearby village 
use to visit these deities at the time of their annual festivals. Kanta- 
harien of the sub-urban village is worshipped by the people of that 
village only. These deities are worshipped collectively. They are re- 
garded as the guardians of their respective villages. However, 
Samaleswari is the supreme deity. In any case, some of the deities are 
offered regular worship. The periodical rituals are also offered, on cer- 
tain specific occasions, at the sacred groves of the villages and temple 
of Sambalpur town. Their help is sought on various occasions. 

Among the folk deities of Sambalpur the Samaleswari figures 
prominently in local myths and legends. She shares the fortunes of the 
Sambalpur and is invoked on all ceremonial occasions. There are 
other deities like Pataneswari, Budhi Ma, Sarmangala, Mahamayi and 
Batamangala in Sambalpur town who receive offerings together with 
Samlei. Besides, household deities are also worshipped on the occa- 
sions particularly on Nuakhai, Gundikhai, etc. It is known from the 
local source that these deities are collectively called by some people as 
sat bahen, the seven sisters. They are thought of as a family of seven 
sisters and they receive prayers and offerings on all important ceremo- 
nial occasions. At the same time, they are also feared as they may 
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cause calamities when they are displeased or dissatisfied or not of- 
fered rituals in time. All these deities, excepting Batamangala, are 
worshiped by non-Brahmin priests for the welfare of the villages and 
town and community at large. Interestingly enough, one of these non- 
Brahmin priests who offers rituals to Budhi Ma is a woman of Keunt 
(fisherman) caste. Before going for a proper analysis, we have at- 
tempted below to provide the characteristics of the three deities, 
namely, Samaleswari, Kantaharien and Bhim: 


Samaleswari 


1. The image of Samlei is found in the form of a large head-like 
stone. The deity is worshipped in the form of a natural object, i.e., 
a stone. She is not represented as anthropomorphic icons, i.e., she 
is not worshipped in human form as deities of the Hindu pantheon 
are commonly worshipped. 

2. Earlier the Samlei was descending through possessing the profes- 
sional spirit. Nowadays, this practice has been stopped. It clearly 
indicates ‘Her’ positional mobility to a higher status similar to 
that of a Hindu deity who never descends in the Hindu pantheon 
through human beings. 

3. The deity is enshrined in the temple. This is clear indication of 
sanskritization as temple cult is a Hindu tradition. 

4. Regular puja is performed in the temple with the ““Vaishnavi 
Mantra”. 

5. Deity is worshipped by non-Brahmin priests. 

6. Both vegetarian and non-vegetarian offerings are made to Samlei. 
Earlier, human being, buffalo, he-goat, cock and chickens were 
sacrificed before the deity. According to the local source, human 
sacrifice was prevalent till the reign of Chauhan king Madhukar 
Dev (1591-1617) who stopped this practice. But buffalo sacrifice 
continued till.1950s. Today, only he-goat is offered to Samlei. 
Cock and chicken are considered as lowest category of sacrificial 
objects. However, the number of he goats, offered as sacrificial 
objects is declining and people are inclined to offer more and 
more vegetarian items like coconuts, etc. 

7. Popularity of the deity and of associated rituals is found all over 
this culture area. Even people from outside this region visit this 
shrine. _ 

8. She is propitiated and also adored. Some people attribute to her 
the reasons of disease, famine, etc. 
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Kantaharien 


The image is a stone. 

The deity descends through male. 

The deity is enshrined under the tree. 

Regular puja is not performed. 

The priest is not Brahmin. Men of all castes and tribes in the vil- 
lage can worship. But at the time of animal worship in the month 
of ‘Durga’, the non-Brahmin priest offers animal sacrifice to the 
Devi. 


. Both vegetarian and non-vegetarian offerings are made. He-goat 


is usually sacrificed to Her on the occasion of special sacrifice and 
ritual held during Dasra. 


. It is a local divinity, attached to the village, and revered for that 


purpose. 


. She is propitiated rather than adored. Visitations of famine, dis- 


ease, misery, etc., are usually attributed to her, so special annual 
pw/a and animal sacrifice is maintained. 


Bhim 


. The image is a wooden block or pole. 


The deity decends through male. 
The deity is not enshrined in the temple. The pole is placed on an 
open field. 


. Regular or daily puja is not performed. 
. The deity is worshipped by Kandha (tribe) priest. 
. Both vegetarian and non-vegetarian offerings are made. Both 


cock and he-goat are usually sacrificed to him on the occasion of 
special festival held in the month of Magh. Significantly, kusna, 
i.e., rice beer is offered, which is not prevalent in other cases. 

It is a local (village) divinity. Popularity of the deity and of rituals 
is, more or less, confined to the village and revered for the reason. 
He is propitiated rather than adored. He is cruel in nature. 
Visitations of disease, famine, etc., are attributed to Him; and spe- 


cial sacrifices and festivals are held to induce Him to remove the 
scourge. In Kolenda (1981: 187) term, the Bhim-god complex is a lo- 
cal variant of the religion of attachment and retribution. 


The above presentation gives us a synoptical idea of the three dei- 


ties under study. It may be noted here that the tribalization may affect 
more than other a particular element. However, change is not a sym- 
metrical one in all the cases. The pattern of tribalization does not bear 
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a definite character and order of change. A culture can be high in one 
aspect of tribalization and low in another. The same may be found 
within different parts of the structure of an organization, i.e., of a de- 
ity. As it has been shown in the above presentation, a deity in 
Sambalpur may have more tribal elements and other may have more 
sanskritic elements in a given empirical situation. A detailed analysis 
can be made by providing a comprehensive idea of these deities. 

Samaleswari: The Chauhan rulers in Sambalpur area accepted 
tribal deities as the state goddess or Esta Devi. In the middle of the 
16th century AD Balaram Dev (1540-56) exalted, following the foot- 
steps of his forefather Ramai Dev, the local deity Samlei and accepted 
Her with his own tutelary goddess. Thus, the Chauhans made it their 
principle to esteem and extol the deities of the people wherever they 
expanded their territory (Deo, 1984: 36). 

First, they adopted tribal deities and then they started sanskritiz- 
ing the rituals and constructing temples for them. The temple of 
Samlei is a striking example of such development whereby she was 
enshrined as Samaleswari Devi in that temple. In this context, Bose’s 
(1967: 202) opinion seems to be accurate when he says that, ‘‘Hindu- 
ism has grown by the incorporation of many tribal cults, until it has 
become a kind of federation of religious beliefs and practices...which 
goes by the name of Hinduism.” In sum, various tribal and non-tribal 
elements consisting the Sambalpuri culture frequently co-mingled 
with each other. These have formed a kind of religio-cultural unity 
that has brought about, to a certain extent, an emotional integrity. 
Samaleswari, the presiding deity of Sambalpur gained extraordinary 
fame and rose to the status of the state deity of Sambalpur kingdom 
just like Jagannath of Ganga kingdom in the coastal Orissa (Kulke, 
1978). The worship of tribal deity was adopted by various kings in 
Sambalpur area perhaps as a political strategy to win over the local 
subjects in their respective areas. In other words, the basic aim of the 
feudal patronage of tribal cults was to maintain political supremacy 
and to retain peace and stability of the kingdom. This was a well 
thought out plan of the Chauhan. Thus, Samaleswari, Pataneswari, 
Raktambari and Sureswari were worshipped in Sambalpur, Patna, 
Khariar and Sonpur kingdoms respectively. In Kalahandi kingdom 
which was not under the Chauhan rule but under Bhanjas, the deity of 
tribal origin is still worshipped as ManikeSwari. Throughout the me- 
dieval Sambalpur area there was a tendency to assimilate tribal deities 
into the Hindu pantheon (discussed in Chapter 3) by the rulers to es- 
tablish their power and control and also to absorb tribal groups within 
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the economic and social frameworks of their kingdoms. The Hindu 
colonization of the tribal socio-cultural life not only subjugated them 
both economically and politically but also took away their dominant 
cults with an assurance to give to their deities national statuses. They 
built temples for these deities. This was certainly a new dimension 
added to the tribal religious tradition since there was no known temple 
in honour of these mother goddess. Sanskritic mantras were chanted 
(these are still chanted) while offering puja to them. Al! these made 
them very popular among the caste Hindus and also added, to a great 
extent, to the success of their long reign. These mother goddesses 
gained religious merit and created a lasting symbol of their own glory. 
The gadjat rulers were able to broaden and enforce their customary 
laws and focussed themselves as the representatives of these mother 
goddess. By doing so, they used to say to the people that they had no 
control over the problems coming to the state. It was work of the 
Samaleswari, if she was satisfied, She would solve the problem. The 
people were simply Her servants. In the name of goddesses of tribals 
the Chauhans thus ruled over the local subjects (Panigrahi and Panda, 
1987: 39). The image of Samlei enshrined in the temple is a big piece 
of head-like stone structure. According to the tradition, the deity was 
worshipped originally by the Jhara and the Savara tribes living on the 
bank of the river Mahanadi. The main occupation of these tribes was 
to collect diamonds from the river bed of Mahanadi. Once they found 
a big stone under the deep water. They brought it out with the hope to 
extract diamonds from it and placed it under a Semel (Bomax mala- 
baricum) tree on the bank of the river. Later on, they realized it as a 
goddess in the form of a stone. Thence, they started worshipping Her. 
Since the stone was kept under a Semel tree, the mother goddess was 
regarded as Samlei. Nonetheless, one point is clear that the Jharas and 
the Savaras originally inhabited the place and worshipped the deity 
under a Semel tree (Dash, 1962: 227; Sae Deo, 1985: 7-8; Senapati 
and Mahanti, 1971: 546-50). Balram Dev (1540-56), the first 
Chauhan ruler of Sambalpur, built the temple of Samaleswari in Sam- 
balpur town inside his fort. According to the local source, the present 
temple was built by Chhatra Sai (1657-95) during the second half of 
17th century. He also donated 40 villages for the maintenance of the 
temple. Names of some villages were collected from the local people. 
These were Jayaghanta, Kalamati, Ambsada Katapali, Nunia Jampali, 
Karpula Senapali, Chaunrpur, etc. Most probably, there was no such 
provision during the reign of Balram Dev. Financial aid was coming 
from the treasury of the king. That was why, Chhatra Sai made a per- 
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manent arrangement for the maintenance of the Samaleswari temple. 
It has to be noted here that there is not a single village at the moment 
for the maintenance of this temple. Understandably, land grants were 
mutilated by the people serving in the temple and were transferred in 
their names (Dash, 1962: 227). According to Eschmann (1978: 80), 
temple was an important agent of Hinduization. It received royal pa- 
tronage in medieval times. Although Balram Dev adopted the local 
deity, he did not exclude the traditional servants of the deity from the 
temple cult which was emerging as a testimony to sanskritization or 
Hinduization of Samlei. Balram Dev appointed Sahara the traditional 
worshipper of the deity as the priest, and Jhara as the servants and 
holders of canopy of the deity (Sae Deo, 1985: 7-8). Not only in the 
Samaleswari temple of Sambalpur town, but also in all the villages of 
Sambalpur where Samlei is worshipped, Saharas are found to be the 
priests of the Devi (Purohit, 1978: 10; Dash,1962: 179; Senapati and 
Mahanti, 1971: 355). 

Prior to the reign of Balram Dev, Samaleswari was known as 
Samlei. The application of the term Samaleswari to Samlei occured 
only when she was adopted and enshrined inside a temple. Thus, the 
term Samaleswari is of relatively late origin. Her new name 
Samaleswari means Iswari of Sambalpur or the presiding deity of 
Sambalpur. According to this name, she is the deity of all who reside 
in Sambalpur. Now, she represented a larger society where people of 
various ethnic backgrounds stayed together. She became the source of 
unity mainly between the tribals and caste Hindus in Sambalpur. This 
way the tribal name of the deity was Hinduized. Very likely, in sub- 
sequent years Vaishnavi mantra was introduced in the daily puja of 
Samaleswari. She has been worshipped as a form of Sakti or Durga, 
the consort of Siva and thereby the ritual and ceremonial processes in 
the temple were sanskritized to a great extent. This analysis forces us 
to reconsider the importance of royal patronage to local cult like Sam- 
lei. She was raised, at her place of origin, to the level of a fully 
developed temple cult whose ritual was largely Hinduized. But four 
important aspects of the Samlei cult remained unchanged: 

(a) the original uniconical image of the deity, 

(b) the tribal priest, 

(c) animal sacrifice, and 

(d) spirit possession or descending of Samlei through human beings. 

In other words, positional change of Samlei has occured over a 
period of 400 years. She has been raised to a higher status and equated 
with the Sakti or Durga. But a total structural transformation of the 
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Samlei cult has not been possible even though a systematic temple tra- 
dition has been successfully introduced. We have mentioned earlier 
that the human and big animal sacrifices for Samaleswari were 
stopped by 1950s. Nowadays, only he-goats are offered to the deity. 
The number of buka (he-goats) brought to the temple for sacrificial 
purpose has also reduced to a great extent in recent years. About 20 
years ago, more than 30 bukas were beheaded in the temple on the day 
of Durga puja only, but it got reduced to five in 1988. The following 
story prevalent even today among the people in Sambalpur has some 
bearing on the dietary nature of Samlei Devi. The story is as follows: 
One day the priest of Samaleswari temple was offering puja while his 
daughter was standing by his side. All of a sudden he discovered the 
disappearance of his daughter. To his utter surprise, the priest found 
Samlei trying to devour the child. At once he threw the puja thali at 
the face of Samlei. As a result, the face of Samlei turned backwards. 
Thence, Samlei has been worshiped from her back side. A similar 
story with slight variation has been recorded in the District Gazetteer 
of Sambalpur (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971: 549-50). Whatever the 
case may be, the story acts as a testimony to the prevalent practice of 
blood sacrifice before Samlei. It indicates the primitive nature of Sam- 
lei. After she received royal patronage, a sanskritic myth of the origin 
of Samaleswari was created, according to which once Daksha ar- 
ranged a ceremony of horse-sacrifice. He invited all the gods and 
relatives to attend the ceremony. But he did not invite his son-in-law 
Siva because his daughter Sati married Siva against the wish of Dak- 
sha. Sati went to attend the ritual ceremony where she was received 
with disgrace. As a consequence, she protested and accused her father 
for his neglect and disregard shown to her husband Siva. Daksha 
broke into anger and cursed Siva as a beggar, ashman, yogi, king 
goblings, etc. Sati could not tolerate further and jumped into the Yajna 
Kunda. When Siva knew this incident, he became furious and started 
his Tandava nrutya bearing the corpse of Sati on his back. It was terri- 
ble and the destruction of the entire world was imminent. So, Vishnu 
came out to save mankind. He ordered his Sudarshan chakra to cut the 
body of Sati into pieces. After the weight was gone and Siva became 
conscious, he was consoled by Vishnu; Siva retired alone to his abode 
Kailash. The body of Sati had been hewn into a number of pieces and 
wherever a fragment touched the earth a shrine of mother worship 
sprang up. According to the local belief, it was the head of Sati, origi- 
nally found by the tribal people, which was enshrined and worshipped 
in the Samaleswari temple. It was very likely a later development to 
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add to it some more doses of sanskritic elements. The social function 

of the origin of this myth and religious connection of the Chauhan rul- 

ers with the tribals of medieval Sambalpur appears to be three-fold: 

(a) to establish a religious link with tribals; 

(b) to emphasize the legitimacy of Samaleswari Devi as the goddess 
of the Hindu king and the state; and 

(c) to establish politica! authority and control over Sambalpur. 

It provides social status to those who were originally worshipping 
the goddess and who had acquired political power in the region. After 
the introduction of this myth, the cult became fused with Hindu cere- 
monies connected with Durga. The tribals like Binjhal, Sahara and 
Jhara were also given a place within the Hindu society. Since they 
were the original worshippers, they were regarded as pujari or priest. 
In this way, the priestly class in Sambalpur was enriched by the inclu- 
sion of some new people which may be viewed as a Hindu mode of 
tribal absorption (Bose, 1941). But this newly constituted priestly 
class did not get the status of Brahmins as there has been no estab- 
lished matrimonial relationship between this new priestly class and 
the Brahmins. Therefore, there occurred positional mobility, baring 
the structural mobility, in the case of the priests of Samaleswari tem- 
ple. What is important here is the process and mode of incorporation. 
After appropriation by caste Hindus, Samlei has become as powerful 
and popular as Jagannath but ironically the priestly class of tribal ori- 
gin has inferior and subordinate status. Retrospectively, the 
recognition of religious links of the tribals with caste Hindus through 
sharing the myth of origin of Samlei or Samaleswari ultimately helped 
the Hindu kings to establish their political authority. These links were 
further received and strengthened, from time to time, through the 
search for actual or fabricated mythological connections. The manu- 
facturing of a Hindu myth for tribal deities started, most probably, 
during the state formation in Sambalpur area by the Chauhans during 
the 14th and 15th century AD as stated earlier. Such a process of trans- 
formation or absorption of the tribal cult into the Hindu fold required: 
(a) a pre-existing idea of Sakti cult; 

(b) a pre-existing tribal cult of a stone deity-Samlei; and 
(c) a conqueror like Balram Dev who was a powerful king and re- 
quired legitimation by joining the cults. 

Balram Dev extended the territory of his control through many 
successful campaigns against the neighbouring states like Bonai and 
Yamatangi (roughly modern Pal-Lahara area). He also declared him- 
self as the lord of eighteen garhs (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971: 63). 
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However, for his military campaign, he had to seek the help and loy- 

alty of the local tribes. It may be suggested here that the process of 
adoption of tribal deities by the Chauhan rulers was intended as a con- 

solidating factor in internal politics of Sambalpur area. It is yet 

difficult to know how many more deities in the past were absorbed in 

similar fashion within the Hindu society. The little tradition of the lo- 

cal tribal also could absorb Brahminical values of great tradition. This 

obviously had negative impact on the growth of little tradition in its 

own way. The entire process of continued absorption means a change 

not only in the external structure of the local religious institutions but 

also changes in the social and religious attitudes and beliefs in the_ 
Sambalpuri society. In other words, changes have occurred at the in- 

tellectual, emotional and spiritual levels of the people regarding 

Samaleswari Devi in Sambalpur. Even the outsiders like Marwaris, 

Bengalis, Gujratis, Sikhs, etc., come with great faith to visit her. 


Deities in Sambalpur Town 


Samaleswari is the reigning deity of Sambalpur. From myths she ap- 
pears to be a tribal deity, but it would seen that her size, shape and 
form is largely dependent on the interpretations of the priests. These 
interpretations vary in different parts of the Sambalpur region. She has 
been called a form of Sakti and is worshipped in the forms of Durga, 
Kali, etc. It seems that she has been turned with the continued 
sanskritic influence, into a deity of great Hindu tradition in Sambalpur 
region. The seat of the deity in some villages is situated on a hill and in 
others it is under some bush or tree or it is a stone or log of wood, etc. 
She has a fixed abode in the village generally located somewhere on 
the outskirts of the settlement. Sometimes, the name itself signifies 
her location, i.e., at the entrance of the town. But the location of the 
temple of Batamangala is no more on the outskirts of the town which 
has physically expanded in the recent years. The village deity is usu- 
ally found to be a female who is benevolent and protects the village 
from evil spirits, diseases and epidemics; who brings rain and abun- 
dant crops. At the time of festivals, sacrifices are offered to those 
deities who are conceived as the deputies or as other forms of the great 
Hindu goddess Durga by the village priests of the concerned village. 
Sometimes, great priests are invited from outside the village to per- 
form rituals. Besides non-Brahmin priests, sometimes Brahmin 
priests also assist in performing the rituals. The meat of the animals 
sacrificed to the deities is distributed among the villagers. In some 
places, all the members of the family take the sacrificial meat whereas 
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female members at some places are sometimes prohibited to consume 
it. In most of the villages of Sambalpur region the cult of village deity 
has fallen into disuse and she generally receives no public worship. 
But Samlei is now regarded as more important deity. Nonetheless, in 
those villages where the village deities are still regarded as the fore- 
most deities, the village priest offers her/him periodic sacrifices. 

Pataneswari is considered to be the most dreaded of all deities of 
the Sambalpur town. She is a deity inclined to evil and her wrath can 
only be subdued by her elder sister Samlei. Similarly, Sarmangala of 
Sambalpur town is also considered to be inclined to evil. But for some 
the two deities namely Samlei and Pataneswari are held as one and the 
same. At intervals which vary in different villages from three to seven 
years a buffalo is sacrificed to Devi, and when an epidemic breaks cut 
in the village, the village priest makes a special offering to the deity. 
For example, the buffalo-sacrifice of Ghess by the Binjhal chief, on 
the occasion of Durga puja, is very famous in this area. Of the sacrifi- 
cial animals offered to this spirit every family in the village receives 
an equal share of the meat irrespective of the number of persons in the 
family. The village priest who serves the deity enjoys the use of rent- 
free lands set aside for the tenders of ‘village cut’. However, the 
communal worship of the village deities does not exhaust the villag- 
ers’ expression of their ritual unity. The village community comes 
together at the time of numerous festivals which are distributed 
throughout the year. These festivals have, thus, a socio-religious func- 
tion to bring all into one platform and are mostly connected with 
agricultural operation. They aim at securing success in the chase and 
bountiful harvests: These agricultural festivals observed by the villag- 
ers mark important stages in the agricultural operations and calendar. 
The ritual unity of the village or a pada in Sambalpur town is promi- 
nent enough when a disease or an epidemic breaks out. At this time the 
people approach the barua (diviner) of the local deity who discovers 
the name of the deity responsible for the calamity and prescribes the 
sacrifices needed to pacify it. Rituals are made and sacrifice is offered 
at the village level or in the pada. At the conclusion of these rites these 
deities are believed to clear the place of the diseases. During many 
tribal festivals, the caste Hindus contribute fruits and other goods for 
puja and also contribute money in the form of chanda. They also ac- 
cept prasad or the consecrated offerings at the end of the worship. 
Thus, there is total participation in all the festivals celebrated in the 
villages. 
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Bhim Debta and jJharibudhi 


We find that all the people in a tribal dominated village like Gainpura 
combine for the performance of rites and for the worship of Bhim. 
Bhim is considered to be the Istadeva (reigning deity) of the village 
Gainpura. The economy of the Kandhas of this interior village is 
mainly dependent on forest. The common life and economy of this 
people is always thwarted by the unwanted attacks of wild animals 
like bears, elephants and tigers. In order to seek economic security and 
ensure protection of their lives, they arrange annual ritual festival in 
honour of Bhim devta. Only the village with its hierarchy of secular 
and sacredotal functionaries decides for the enactment of seasonal 
rites and festivals and for the propitiation of gods and spirits and the 
protection of the inmates in times of danger and stress. These ritual 
functionaries act not in their individual capacity but as representatives 
of the village community. Cooperation among tribals and non-tribals 
has led to a certain religious unity. Most of the deities worshipped dur- 
ing the seasonal rites are the gods of the village. They are not personal 
gods of the inhabitants. It is probably on account of this that they can 
be worshipped through the traditional machinery operated by heredi- 
tary priests and headmen. 

Another important situation which promotes meetings and visits 
of people from different villages is the secular part of festival like that 
of Daikhai dance, Karma dance and so on. Apart from its observance 
during the Daikhai puja and Karma puja, these dances and songs are 
organized during marriage, birth and initiation as discussed earlier. 
Such occasions have manifold social functions. It is here that young 
men and women mingle with each other and have a splendid opportu- 
nity for choosing their mates. We find absorption of sanskritic 
elements in the Bhim puja. Kandha priests offer worship in the Bhim 
puja, celebrated on the full moon day of the month of Magha. Since 
past four years Brahmin priests are invited to assist the Kandha priests 
during the annual festival. Bhim of the Bhim puja is widely regarded 
as one of the five Pandava brothers of the Mahabharat. 

We have seen earlier that Samaleswari can be described as a full- 
fledged Hindu deity absorbing the maximum amount of 
sanskritization. Interestingly, Jharibudhi puja of Dhama, performed 
during Dasra can be regarded as being more sanskritized than the 
Bhim puja of Gainpura, which occupies the intermediate position. 
There is a Hindu priest family entrusted with the responsibility of of- 
fering puja to Jharibudhi in Dhama. It is remarkable to note here that 
people believe Jharibudhi to be Kunti, the mother of Pandava broth- 
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ers. There is a myth associated, in the area, with the Bakasur badha. 
Bakasur was killed by Bhim to save the only son of the Brahmin who 
had given shelter in his house to Kunti and her five sons. Dhama is be- 
lieved to be the village where the five Pandavas with their mother took 
shelter after the episode of Jatu Griha Daha. There is a hill near the 
village named Asurgarh with which the episode of Bakasur Badha is 
associated, i.e., where Bakasur was supposedly slain by Bhim. How- 
ever, Jharibudhi and Bhim are regarded as Hindu deities and people 
regard the position of Jharibudhi higher than that of other neighbour- 
ing sanskritized god, i.e., Bhim. Also, of the two, Bhim and Samlei, 
the former is closer to the tribal pole while Samlei is closer to the 
Hindu pole. The other deities namely Jharibudhi, Budhi Ma, Ma- 
hamayi, Sarmangala, Kantaharien, etc., occupy intermediate 
positions, though the positions of these intermediate deities are not ab- 
solute. Since the elements of tribalization and sanskritization are not 
measurable quantities, it is not so easy to determine the exact position 
of a deity as compared to others in the continuum. 


Notes 


1. For the purpose of explaining types of Hinduism and its meaningful 
classification, with special reference to the Coorgs of South India, 
Srinivas (1952: 214) applied the concept of “‘spread”’. According to 
him, Hinduism has been split into four, viz., (a) All India Hinduism, 
(b) Peninsular Hinduism, (c) Regional Hinduism, and (d) Local Hin- 
duism. All India Hinduism is Hinduism with an all India spread and 
this is mostly sanskritic in character. For instance, celebration of 
Durga puja or Holi or Dipawali or Janmastami or Ramnavami has an 
all India spread which has textual sanction also. The peninsular Hin- 
duism spreads over the entire peninsular part of India, while the re- 
gional Hinduism has a more restricted spread. Srinivas advocated 
that ‘region’ has to be defined in every case. For our purpose, Sam- 
balpur area is a region and Nuakhai, Bhaijitis, Puojitia, Karma, 
Daikhai, Puspuni, etc., are the regional festivals of this region. Fi- 
nally, local Hinduism is Hinduism confined with its spread to a 
smaller area within a region. In this context, mention may be made of 
Bhim puja and Jharibudhi puja by the people of Gainpur (the interior 
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village), annual worship of Kantaharien in Kainsir (the sub-urban 
village) and the Budhima pwja, Mahamayi puja, Sarmangala puja, 
etc., of Sambalpur town. 


. Sal tree is associated with the birth of Lord Buddha (563-483 BC). 


According to the legend, he died in a grove of sal trees too. It is be- 
cause of these associations that this tree is regarded as most sacred by 
the Buddhists. At the same time, economically sal tree is one of the 
most useful timbers used for railways sleepers, bridge construction, 
well construction, boat building, tent poles, furniture, carts and car- 
riages, etc. (Sinha, 1979: 28). 


. Tree worship began before the dawn of history. It was one of the ear- 


liest forms of religious life in ancient India. It was quite common 
even in the third or fourth millennium BC, when there was a highly 
evolved Harappan culture (Sinha, 1979: 32). Thus, the tree has been 
the best friend of human beings even in the pre-historic period. It was 
through the worship of the trees that both tribals and Hindus at- 
tempted to approach and propitiate gods in India (Sinha, 1979: 29). 
Besides, trees have played a vital role in the field of human welfare 
and they are doing so even now. Thus, from the very beginning of 
life trees came to be considered as revered and absolutely necessary 
for humankind. With the passage of time, the idea of god associated 
with trees originated in the mind of man. He began to worship the 
tree, a symbolical representation of some god or unseen power resid- 
ing in it. Trees are, therefore, worshipped as symbols of gods or spir- 
its or ghosts who cannot be seen in person but realized by heart. This 
is the foundation of nature worship. The traditional ideal of India— 
live and let live or to co-exist—did not, however, recognize the dan- 
ger in one another’s existence. Rather, the trees and the human be- 
ings sought mutual advantages in exchange of goods and services 
and even in religious and ceremonial performances at least at the folk 
level (Gupta, 1980: 8). 


. Referring to hul huli, Ball (1985: 568) in his traveller’s account, 


writes that when he and his men were passing through some of the 
villages (Gainslot) of Sambalpur in December 1876, “the people, 
more particularly, the women, cheered them, wagging their tongues 
from side to side of their mouths, in the same manner as some of the 
African tribes are said to do. I have never elsewhere met with this 
custom in India.” 


. Scholars like Stevenson (1954: 55) and Singh (1966; 1969) have ob- 


served that various kinds of food items namely, pork, fowl, offal, 
fishes, carrion, onion, alcohol, etc., are regarded as impure and 
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highly polluting and thereby affecting the status of a jati in the Hindu 
caste system. The operative principle which stigmatizes these food 
items, as polluted by caste Hindus, is clearly the same as that which 
applies to the people who offer them during ritual ceremonies. Thus, 
for caste Hindus ceremonial defilement is connected with certain 
types of animal sacrifice and offering of alcohol as a ritual object. 
All these three quotations are collected from Mishra (1982: 275-6). 
. When the Chauhan rulers increased in number, they felt the need to 
expand their area of control. They moved to the interior of the king- 
dom and built their seats of power. This step was taken in order to 
avoid internal quarrels among brothers. In subsequent years, the gad- 
Jat state of western Orissa was divided into Sambalpur (mid-16th 
century), Khariar (beginning of 17th century) and Sonpur (mid-17th 
century) as independent units. Consequently, the deities of tribal ori- 
gin namely, Samaleswari, Pataneswari, Raktambari and Sureswari 
were worshipped in Sambalpur, Patna, Khariar and Sonpur king- 
doms respectively. In Kalahandi kingdom which was not under the 
Chauhan rule but under Bhanjas, the deity of tribal origin is still wor- 
shipped as Manikeswari. Throughout the medieval Sambalpur area 
there was a tendency to assimilate tribal deities into the Hindu pan- 
theon (discussed in Chapter 3). 


ଏ ଆ 
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India is marked by a plurality of culture. There is a dominant view 
that India is a cultural unity provided by Hinduism and should be built 
on that premise. But, Oommen (19862a:53) argues: “‘India cannot build 
an authentic nation-state by establishing the dominance of a cultural 
mainstream reducing the numerous collectivities of the periphery to 
status of marginals. India should have a nation-state with multiple cul- 
tural centres.” There is no denying the existence of forces which work 
together to promote cultural homogenization among different groups. 
One such example is the linguistic reorganization of Indian states en- 
forced in 1956. It was based on the language identity of the dominant 
pressure groups (Khubchandani, 1988:308). In this endeavour, the po- 
litical boundary of a province has incorporated more than one culture 
area. In Bihar, Vidyarthi (1964:1-14) has shown three culture areas, 
namely, Bhojpuri, Magadhi and Maithili, on the basis of three impor- 
tant regional dialects of similar names. But what is to be remembered 
is that culture areas got vivisected across political units, e.g., Bhojpuri 
area is apportioned between Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. Similarly, 
Maithili area is apportioned between North Bihar and Nepal (Brass, 
1974:50). 

In a similar fashion one can broadly identify three culture areas 
namely, Sambalpuri, Katki and Berhampuri in Orissa based on three 
important dialects of the same names. There is every possibility of the 
overlapping of these culture areas in more than one state. In case of 
Sambalpur area, some of its parts lie in the adjacent states of Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar (Nayak, 1987:29; Mahapatra, 1987 (b):14). 

When the terms like Sambalpuri culture, Sambalpuri identity, 
Sambalpuri society and Sambalpur area are applied, it is unnecessarily 
believed to be a threat to the territorial integrity of Orissa as a political 
unity. 

Language, mother tongue, caste, sub-caste, occupation, religion, 
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etc., create varying degrees of feelings of what Khubchandani calls 
“boundedness” , resulting in identity pluralism. In Sambalpur, iden- 
tity pluralism can be analyzed in terms of three characteristics: 
relativity, hierarchy and instrumentality.! Relativity refers to the rela- 
tive purpose and reason of interaction among the people having 
different cultural identities based on mother tongue, language, caste, 
etc., which bring them together. In this process, various cultural iden- 
tities can be formed. For instance, a number of sub-castes among 
Brahmins of Sambalpur, say for example, Udia, Jhadua and Raghu- 
nathia together project a Brahmin identity. The various castes and 
tribal groups such as Gond, Binjnal, Kol, etc., of Sambalpur area form 
a culture area identity, i.e., Sambalpuri identity. Apart from this, peo- 
ple from varius culture areas, namely, Katkias, Sambalpurias and 
Berhampurias form a provincial identity, i.e., Oriya identity. Simi- 
larly, people from various states/provinces identity themselves as 
Indians, a political identity. Consequently, a hierarchical pattern of 
identities can be formed like sub-caste identity of an individual on the 
one hand to a larger identity like Indian nationalism on the other. Not 
a single variety of identity is manifested by the people at all times and 
on all occasions. In other words, manifestation of identity is very 
much a contextual phenomenon. For instance, sub-caste identity 
among Brahmins (Udia and Jhadua) is reflected during ‘Shitalasasthi’ 
festival in Sambalpur town (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:112), 
whereas Sambalpuri identity comes through various festivals like 
Nuakhai and Dalkhai. Further, all are not cultural identities. For ex- 
ample, Oriya/Indian, etc., are essentially political identities for a. 
Sambalpuria. Orissa Day (Ist April) is the day on which Orissa was 
constituted as a separate province, i.e., political entity. Of course, it 
has construed a cultural identity based on Oriya language. But if it is 
pressed, the identities of other groups will be endangered. 

Therefore, variation in self-identification on various occasions 
and social settings or situations ‘is explicated as an instrument of an 
on-going redefinition of relationships, merely accentuating one’s 
identity to a particular group, criss-crossed by the imperatives of con- 
text and purpose” (Khubchandani, 1988:308). In this process, 
affiliation with a particular sub-caste or caste or culture area like Sam- 
baipur is “‘treated as given or ascribed, and their manifestation is a 
repertoire; marked by a certain degree of flexibility and manipulation 
in adjusting to situational needs” (Khubchandani, 1988: 309). Further, 
all cultural identities are not territory based. For instance, in religion, 
caste and language, etc., the population may be dispersed. It should be 
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mentioned here that the types of identity do not imply the successive 
stages of development; they are only distinct and related conceptual 
categories which may possibly co-exist side by side and are reflected 
in different contexts and in different times by the individual Sam- 
balpuria. As long as the contents of identity differ there is no problem 
in their co-existence. Only when one assumes that these identities 
should co-exist then the problem arises. 

India is a polity; it has a common economic framework. Thereby, 
one can conceive of an economic as well as a political mainstream, but 
not a cultural mainstream (Oommen, 1986a). Similarly, it is problem- 
atic to talk of an Oriya identity by establishing the dominant Oriya 
culture and reducing the Sambalpuri culture to the status of marginal. 
In view of this, plural-identity of an individual Sambalpuria may be 
suggested which become manifested in different situations and con- 
texts. Admittedly and what is currently happening, is that a state like 
Orissa can recreate a new nation based on ‘Oriya nationalism’. But in 
that case Orissa has to dismantle and destroy the cultural identity such 
as “‘Sambalpuri”. It is necessary to understand the significance of the 
notion of “Sambalpuri’? in its historical context so as to make a differ- 
ence between “‘Sambalpuri’”’ as a culture and its place in the modern 
state of Orissa. What is suggested here is that the meaning of political 
entity in Orissa has invariably been attached with the dominant cul- 
tural entity in the region, that is, of eastern Orissa. This observation 
emanates out of a confusion between ‘Oriya nation?’ and ‘Oriya state’. 
Oommen has identified this trend at the level of the Indian nation 
when he (Oommen, 1986a: 54) writes that “the ‘communalism!’ of the 
dominant collectivity is perceived, defined and legitimized by itself as 
‘nationalism’.” 

Here we will discuss the cultural identity of a culture area, i.e., 
Sambalpur area. In doing so, we shall primarily draw upon our data 
from Sambalpur town and two villages namely Kainsir (sub-urban vil- 
lage) and Gainpura (interior village) under study. Although the data 
represent only a small geographical area of a large culture area of 
Sambalpur, it is representative of the entire culture area of Sambalpur. 
Here we will describe some socio-cultural processes influencing the 
cultural identities of the people in Sambalpur, and study the levels of 
cultural identities in Sambalpur. The data presented here are drawn 
from cases, events and processes experienced and witnessed in Sam- 
balpur town and the two villages mentioned above. It should be 
mentioned here that the analysis offered here is suggestive rather than 
conclusive. 
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Sambalpur: A Culture Area 


There is a territorial component to all human societies, although it is 
not always recognized as an important and constant factor in social re- 
lations (Mandelbaum, 1982:1459). The idea of a society, whether it be 
rural or urban, a village or a tribal one, has always been associated 
with the idea of a territorial category. So, whenever we think of a Sam- 
balpur area it broadly means a territory inhabited by socially distinct 
category of people who share some common cultural characteristics. 
The self-identifiable territory of Sambalpur as a separate culture area 
is that in which on the basis of some cultural elements or symbols, the 
self-recognizable Sambalpurias live. Sambalpur as a culture area 
roughly is comprised of four districts of western Orissa, viz., Sam- 
balpur, Sundargarh, Kalahandi and Bolangir, and some adjacent areas 
like Baud of Phulbani district, and Raigarh, Saranggarh and Phuljhar 
of Madhya Pradesh. It is this vast tract which has been the main land 
of the Sambalpuri culture and it is this territory which is recognized as 
Sambalpur area in the Sambalpurias? self-identification. In this cul- 
tural tradition of self-conscious one-ness or we-feeling, the 
Sambalpurias’ loyalty of feeling of nearness to the Sambalpur area 
stands very firm. What-:is more important is the fact that the Sam- 
balpur culture area is divided between Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, a 
clear step in “‘culturocide”.? 

For a number, of people Sambalpur area is not a mere territorial 
entity. Its various parts have been dedicated to different deities, 
mainly mother goddesses. For instance, Sambalpur is the land of 
Samaleswari devi; Patnagarh is the land of Pataneswari; Sonepur is 
the land of Sureswari; Binka is the land of Binkai; the reigning deity of 
Bhawani Patna is Manikeswari. Significantly, all of them are consid- 
ered to be sisters. Later on, these deities have been identified with 
Sakti incarnate. Consequently, the common people of this culture area 
attributed the land with power which is beyond their/human contro! 
and identified themselves as a single cultural category. According to 
the local belief/source of Sambalpur town, “‘nobody in the land of 
Samaleswari sleeps without food”. In this regard, they cite the story of 
Surendra Sai, a staunch devotee of Samlei/Samaleswari. Once Sam- 
balpur had suffered from the famine. Out of emotion he prayed the 
deity not to keep a single person on her land unfed ever. Such attempt 
to identify a territory with that of a god or goddess with the help of 
myth and legend has helped to promote Sambalpuri feeling and also 
helped Sambalpur to emerge as a separate culture area. Allegedly,.out- 
siders like Marwaris and others are exploiting the local Sambalpurias 
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taking this mythical opportunity of this land. What they want to say is 
that there is a big economic divide between the outsiders and the local 
people. This gap has become stronger and visible precisely because it 
has been more difficult to realize the general Sambalpurias’ economic 
aspirations mainly in the field of trade and commerce. 

Geographical location of Sambalpur area is an important factor 
that has determined altogether a different socio-political situation in 
this area. The Eastern Ghat hill range with thick forests runs through 
the entire Sambalpur area. In the past, this area was held by some 
tribal chiefs. It was quite inaccessible in the olden days. So, during the 
Mughal period, Sambalpur, predominantly, a tribal area, was not di- 
rectly administered by Mughal rulers, but by the tributary chiefs 
instead. The Marathas who came subsequently, also did not rule Sam- 
balpur tract directly. There were as many as 24 tributary chiefdoms 
who paid a stipulated light quit rent to the Maratha governors. Al- 
though they were paying annual tributes, there was no definite 
principle in determining the quantum of the tribute. These chiefdoms 
together were known as gadjat. Generally, the Maratha Government 
did not interfere in the internal administration of these feudatories 
(Pathy, 1986:40). The Maratha rulers divided modern Orissa into two 
major political divisions: mughalbandi and gadjat. The mughalbandi 
covered the fertile coastal plain. It was in the possession of the govern- 
ment as royal domain and directly administered by the Marathas. The 
gadjat was confined to the barren hills and forest tracts in the west 
(Pathy, 1984; 1986:66-7). Moreover, the Mughals and Maratha rulers 
had never interfered beyond exacting a tribute and nominal allegiance. 
Even after British invasion, according to the treaty, the princes had en- 
Joyed a free hand in internal administration except in the power over 
life and death (Pathy, 1984;1986:75). 

The Marathas took the district of Sambalpur in 1797. In 1817, the 
British intervened and restored the territory to the old local ruling dy- 
nasty. The British, however, took direct control of Sambalpur in 1849. 
Then, Sambalpur contained 17 jamidaris including feudatory chiefs 
of Kalahandi, Patna, Bamra, Saranggarh and Raigarh. They paid a 
nominal quit rent. The British rarely interfered in the internal admini- 
stration (Pathy, 1984;1986:79). British land revenue system for the 
first time created two broad forms of landed property in coastal 
Orissa. Land, after the temporary and permanent settlement, consid- 
ered as village property, became private property, a commodity which 
could be sold, purchased or mortgaged at will, in the 19th century ru- 
ral scene of coastal Orissa. On the other hand, in gadjat and tributary 
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mahals, the major part of the land remained communal as before. 
Even in the plains of gadjat there was no legal ownership of land 
(Pathy, 1984; 1986:80-1). The point that we want to make is this: the 
geographical location and long continuing tradition of feudalism had 
made Sambalpur area a separate entity in opposition to the coastal re- 
gion. So, it is essential to place this culture area in its historical context 
in order to understand the difference between Sambalpur and coastal 
Orissa in modern Orissa. 

If a society needs to maintain its cultural continuity, its cultural 
identity is to be maintained or preserved (Sharpe, 1988:305). Other- 
wise, others will impose their nationhood. In the process, the 
consequence may be reversed. The identity and the culture may be de- 
stroyed; the dominant culture may emerge at the cost of others. The 
people of peripheral cultural groups find it more difficult to realize 
their cultural aspirations. In the context of cultural pluralism it is al- 
ways misunderstood that one is high and the other one is low. If it is 
believed that cultural traditions form a cultural stratification, by defi- 
nition one group thinks its culture is low, or others consider it to be so. 
In reality, cultures are different, not high or low. 

The culture of a society consists of forms of collective compe- 
tence or capability of what the people have learned to do or make, for 
instance, their language, mannerisms, ways of dancing, music, songs, 
dress, food and so on. Thus, culture stands for all the inherited ideas, 
traditions, beliefs, values and knowledge which constitute the totality 
of the shared basis of social action of a particular people at a particular 
period of time. This takes us close to what we may think of as the 
achievement of a culture. Another important aspect of a culture is the 
feeling that the people have for the uniqueness of their culture 
(Sharpe, 1988:305). For instance, many Sambalpuri writers, musi- 
cians and artists have a strong feeling about the unique qualities or 
specificities of the Sambalpuri language, music, songs and dances. 
There is no denying that such cultural items which generate such feel- 
ings, attachment and sentiments become symbols of the society’s 
existence as a unique entity (Linton, 1943:233). This may reduce the 
possibility of acceptance of supremacy or dominance of other cul- 
tures. This may also lead to cultural hegemony reflecting on the works 
of art and culture what is often thought of as a high culture or low cul- 
ture. 

All the same, there are certain cultural symbols which determine 
the culture area of Sambalpur. These symbols generate the Sam- 
balpuri feelings and, as such, its identity. These cultural symbols may 
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be categorized into following heads: (i) folk religion—rituals, festi- 
vals and celebrations; (ii) material culture, such as folk crafts, folk 
costumes, folk cookery, etc.; (iii) language and literature, both oral 
and written, such as folk narrative, folk poetry and songs, folk epics, 
proverbs and riddles, etc.; (iv) performing arts like folk drama, folk 
music and folk dance; and (v) territory. On the basis of these charac- 
teristics the Sambalpurias recognize their fellows. 

Nuakhai, Dalkhai, Karma, Gundikhai, Pura Uans, Puojitia, Bhai- 
jitia, Puspuni, Cheer, Chhera, Dhanu Yatra, Narsinghnath Yatra, 
Jharibudhi puja, Bhim puwja, Shitalsasthi, Sarmangla naach, 
Patkhanda yatra, Shulia yatra and Nagbacha yatra, etc., are some festi- 
vals of Sambalpur area. Some of these are developed out of a twin 
processes of sanskritization and tribalization. In other words, these 
special rituals and festivals may be claimed to have been developed in 
the course of historical development of tribe-caste continuum in Sam- 
balpur area, as discussed in our previous chapter. 

Sambalpurias also have their regional deities like Samaleswari, 
Pataneswari, Sureswari, Manikeswari and other local deities, namely, 
Budhi Maa, Mahamayi, Sarmangla and Batmangala of Sambalpur 
town, Bhim and Jharibudhi of Gainpura, and Kantaharien of Kainsir. 
People believe and worship them irrespective of their caste and ethnic 
backgrounds. However, these ritual ceremonies and religious behav- 
iours, to a greater extent, reflect the pattern of social differentiation 
and a different societal type of western Orissa, which can broadly be 
called Sambalpuri society. These fairs, festivals and deities act as inte- 
grative forces and create Sambalpuri feelings and sentiments among 
the people. What we want to emphasize here is that these deities pro- 
mote Sambalpuri cultural identity. Celebration of festivals namely 
Nuakhai outside this culture area like Delhi may be characterized as 
an attempt towards consolidation of Sambalpuri feelings and senti- 
ments. 

It has to be noted here that ‘mother worship’ (worship of mother- 
goddess) is widely prevalent in Sambalpur area. Besides, the most 
important festivals of this area are Nuakhai and Dasra. It seems that 
Mother worship was widely prevalent in this “wild tract?” where life 
was full of danger and uncertainty. This point needs a little elabora- 
tion. Till the 19th century, the legitimacy of suzerainty of most of the 
gadjat rqjas over the tribal hinterland was mainly based on their posi- 
tion in the cult of the tribal Debis. These tribal goddesses had become 
the Rashtradevatas of gadjat kingdoms and were a direct link between 
the kings and the loca! people. In previous chapters it has been dis- 
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cussed how the patronage of these powerful goddesses secured the 
kings the support of the local people and thereby the safety of their 
states. In this period, the Jagannath cult and its temples in the capitals 
of the gadjat states of Orissa, were constructed during the British pe- 
riod, mainly in the second part of the 19th century (Kulke, 1976:5-7). 
Nevertheless, Baboo (1979: 193-194) has tried to establish the rela- 
tionship between the geography or Sambalpur with that of Mother 
worship. He maintains that the rough topology, difficult climate and 
terrible environment of Sambalpur has compelled man to believe in 
the Mother, who is both violent and pacific, whereas Vaishnavism is 
the dominant idea in the plains. 

In the preparation of food, dress and other traits of material cul- 
ture, the Sambalpurias have a speciality. Sambalpur ““is noted for ‘tie 
and dye’ weaving in cotton and tasar. These weavers create very beau- 
tiful and artistic designs from the loom almost like magic, with the 
help of a formulae which has been passed down from father to son for 
generations’’ (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:1). Sambalpuri handloom 
has still retained its inimitable character. There has been some diversi- 
fication in the newer fields, yet, basically, it retains its own traditional 
pattern. Dhuti, saree, bed covers, screens, gamchha (towels) are some 
of the products generally woven, which exemplify their artistic ex- 
pressions. But, the most remarkable among them is the saree for its 
texture and variety in colour. The recognition accorded to the Sam- 
balpuri saree is revealed from the fact that it found a place in the list of 
articles sent to the Paris exhibition sometime in 1854 (Das, 1971:6). 
Its unique style and texture was developed over a long period of time. 
It was duly supported by the popular use in and outside Sambalpur 
area and also by patronage given to it by various rajas, jamidars and 
gauntias. Today, undoubtedly, the Sambalpuri saree is the pride of 
Sambalpur. 

Besides, there is a special Sambalpuria way of wearing dresses 
like saree, dhuti, gamchha, etc. Jewellery works in their styles are de- 
veloped in Sambalpur. Various types of ornaments both for men and 
women are claimed to be Sambalpur’s own invention. Traditional or- 
naments like mali (necklace), chudi (bangle), phiwli and guna (nose 
ring), kanphul, ganthia, sinkla, betla (ear ring), mudi (finger ring), 
etc., are popular with the women, whereas bala and mali are used by 
male members. Massive bangles, armlets and anklets called katria, 
bandria, tad, bahasuta, etc., worn on ceremonial occasions by women 
are said to be unique to the Sambalpur area (Senapati and Mahanti, 
1971:128). It can be said that Sambalpurias are very fond of jewellery; 
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and it is mainly because of popular demand both from inside as well as 
outside the Sambalpur area. 

It is evident that the Sambalpurias are culturally distinct from the 
neighbouring Oriyas, which consequently has helped in the growth of 
Sambalpuri identity. However, in addition to the concrete observable 
cultural elements or symbols described above, there are other experi- 
ences drawn from social, religious, economic and historical 
background and the freedom movement in Sambalpur area, which 
have also guided Sambalpurias’ consciousness of attachment to one 
another and to this culture area. For instance, people of Sambalpur are 
proud of their history and historical characters, namely, Surendra Sai, 
who fought bravely against British imperialism during the middle of 
the 19th century. They are also proud of freedom fighters like Chandra 
Sekhar Behera, Janardhan Pujari, Mahanta Bihari Das, and so on, who 
have not been properly honoured by the historians of the coastal area. 
The memory of Rajendra Narain Singh Deo who was the only Chief 
Minister from Sambalpur area consolidating the gadjats of this area is 
deeply etched in the minds of Sambalpurias (Joshi, 1987b:4). They are 
also proud of some important personalities like Satya Narayan Bahi- 
dar, Prayagdatta Joshi, etc., for their endeavour to establish 
Sambalpuri language. It is observed that people who are trying to pro- 
mote their culture and culturalism, are encouraged by them. Thus, due 
to various geo-political and socio-cultural factors, Sambalpur area had 
created a distinct image for itself as a gadjat area in opposition to the 
mughalbandi areas of coastal Orissa. 

Sambalpur is a culture area where two distinct cultures, namely, 
tribal and Hindu, have met. In this process of tribe-Hindu interaction 
Sambalpurias have developed a distinct pattern of culture. Today, one 
of the main preoccupations of Sambalpurias is precisely that of reviv- 
ing or rediscovering their culture and in finding a new identity. The 
process of cultural resurgence may involve romanticism. But it seems 
that an earlier generation of leaders who had tried to absorb and inte- 
grate Sambalpurias as Oriyas into the Oriya fold, no longer command 
support at present. People of Sambalpur are more assertive in the mat- 
ters of their economic and political development; they have become 
more vocal to realize their cultural aspirations. The quest for Sam- 
balpurias identity has crystallized more easily .because of their 
deprivation in economic, political and cultural fields. In this context, 
Oommen writes (1986:55): “The quest for community is likely to 
crystallize more easily among the deprived, and deprivation is per- 
ceived not only in economic and political terms but also in terms of 
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denial of one’s cultural identity.’ To understand such a phenomenon 
one has to consider both the pre-industrial as well as the post-indus- 
trial (independence) social formations in Sambalpur which was 
caught up in socio-economic, cultural and political conflicts. Here our 
main concern/emphasis will be on the cultural conflicts. It is true that 
culture areas are facing the onslaught of change due to the impact of 
various urban, modern and industrial factors. But, it is also true that 
conscious attempts may be made to marginalize a culture in the proc- 
ess of building a provincial identity such as Oriya nationalism. Here, 
our endeavour is to study the process of “culturocide”’, i.e., cultural 
destruction in a concrete situation of Sambalpur. In that the language 
aspect of Sambalpuri culture has been taken into account/considera- 
tion. 


Languages in India 


Language is widely recognized as one of the major factors which cre- 
ate boundedness or we-feeling. It provides a bond of solidarity and a 
common cultural identity among those who share a common lan- 
guage. It can also raise a communication barrier between different 
linguistic groups. Linguism and linguistic chauvism are phenomena 
which have received a great deal of attention from social scientists. In 
general, the use of these terms highlights the potentiality of the lan- 
guage factor to generate tensions and accentuate cleavages in a 
multi-lingual country like India. This may undermine the goal of na- 
tional integration (Brass, 1974). Controversies over language have 
caused serious crises marked by widespread rioting entailing blood- 
shed and arson in Assam (1960), Tamil Nadu (1965) and Goa (1985). 
In sum, the linguistic factor can act as a force both for cohesion as well 
as for disintegration. 

Some idea of the immensity of India’s language problem may be 
had from the following facts. George Grierson who undertook the 
Linguistic Survey of India (1927) mentioned 179 languages and 544 
dialects. The 1931 census, the last enumeration done by the British, 
listed more than 2,000 languages/dialects. The figures of mother 
tongues reported in the censuses of independent India too varied: 
1951(782), 1961(1652), 1971(1019). The 1961 census of India which 
mentioned 1652 mother tongues also listed 103 mother tongues in- 
cluding English which are not indigenous to the country (Oommen, 
1989:3; Bombwal, 1982:434). Many of these mother tongues are spo- 
ken by not more than a few thousand persons each and that some of 
them do not even have a name. Only 132 languages out of the 782 
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listed in 1951 census had 10,000 or more speakers. On the other hand, 
there are 810 languages with ten or less speakers. In this context'Oom- 
men (1989:3) writes: 


“While it cannot be denied that some languages may have a small 
number of speakers it cannot be as small as, say, ten... It is not my in- 
tention to deny the stupendous linguistic complexity of India but no 
point out that if we go by the census figures, we get a rather confus- 
ing picture”. 


Oommen (1989:3) indicates two sources of this confusion: one is 
the procedure followed in identifying the mother tongue in India cen- 
suses. The census enumerators simply list ‘mother tongue’ as reported 
by the respondents. According to 1961 census 60,000 South Indians 
living outside the region were listed in the language category of 
“Madrasi” or “‘Dravidian”’. Further, Chhattisgarhi was grouped with 
Hindi; Magadhi and Maithili with Bihari; Marwari with Rajasthani in 
1961 census, though neither Bihari nor Rajasthani are specific lan- 
guages, but rather regional groups of closely related tongues 
(Johnson, 1979:8). Similarly, we may suggest here that Sambalpuri 
was grouped with Oriya. Another source of confusion is the census re- 
ports that record a large number of languages which are not languages 
but expressions of socio-cultural affinities. For instance, Reddy 
Bhasha, Muslim Pahari, Ahiri Hindi, Rajputi, Ad Dharmi, Islami, 
Christian and so on (Oommen, 1986 2:64). 

Over 1,500 languages are recorded as mother tongues in Indian 
censuses. The languages of India are often grouped into four classes or 
families:(i) Indo-Aryan, (ii) Dravidian, (iii) Austric, and (iv) Sino-Ti- 
betan. The vast majority of these languages fall within two of these 
families, namely, Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. More than 40 languages 
are recorded as dominant district languages in India. But in the Eighth 
Schedule of Indian Constitution, under Article 344(1) and 351, only 
15 languages are accorded official recognition and thereby recognized 
as national languages of India. Significantly, these languages belong 
to two language families: (a) the Indo-Aryan, which comprises the 
great languages of northern India and the Deccan, such as Assamese, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kashmiri, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, 
Urdu and Sindhi, and (b) the Dravidian languages of central and 
southern India which include four great literary languages, namely, 
Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil and Telugu. It may be noted here that a 
tiny language like Sanskrit with 2,544 speakers in 1961, which further 
reduced to 2,212 in 1971 is also specified in the Constitution on the 
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grounds of its cultural, mainly religious, significance (Oommen, 
1986a:64; Khubchandani, 1975:98). 

Apart from the four Dravidian languages mentioned above, there 
are some tribal languages included in this family. The Gonds, number- 
ing 18.65 lakhs, are a Dravidian-speaking tribal group, who are 
scattered in Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and Orissa. Their lan- 
guage, Gondi, has no literary life, and the Gondi-speaking people are 
no longer a compact bloc. Everywhere, they acquire the languages of 
the dominant neighbouring peoples, like Oriya, Hindi, Marathi and 
Telugu. Besides, there are the Kandhs in Orissa who speak the Kui 
language; the Kurukho or Oraon in Orissa and Bihar; and Malto in the 
Rajmahal hills in Bihar. There is no literary life among the Oraons, 
and in spite of their number, they, as well as the Kandhs and the Maler 
people who speak Malto, are generally merging with the outsiders, by 
accepting their languages (Chatterji, 1966:66). The other two lan- 
guage families in India have never been properly cultivated. The third 
family, i.e., the Austro-Asiatic includes most primitive languages of 
the Kol or Munda group in India. For instance, Santhali, Mudari, Ho, 
Kharia, Bhumij, Korku, Savara, Gadaba, etc., found in Orissa, Bihar, 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh and Assam (Chatterji, 196:66). “The theory 
was that these primitive people were pushed into odd corners of the 
jungle by Dravidians, who the Aryans in turn drove southwards” 
(Kosambi, 1970:41). Similarly, primitive languages were also forced 
into a corner. What we want to point out is that not a single language 
of tribals in India has been accorded official status. It has to be noted 
here that, we have, on the one hand, a tiny national language, i.e., San- 
skrit with 2,212 speakers in 1971, and on the other there are tribal 
languages, namely, Santhali, Gondi and Oraon/Kurukh, with 3.69 
million, 1.54 million and 1.24 million speakers respectively, in 1971, 
which are not ‘scheduled’ in the Constitution of our country. If the 
Constitution recognizes Sanskrit on the grounds of its cultural, mainly 
religious significance, then it has to be mentioned here that histori- 
cally and culturally the tribals in India have also been playing a 
dominant role in our country. Further, some of these tribal languages 
have more numerical strength than some of those mentioned in the 
Eighth Schedule of the Constitution. For instance, the number of 
speakers of Santhali and Gondi languages is more than the speakers of 
Kashmiri (2.42 million speakers) and Sindhi (1.20 million speakers). 
Also, the Oraon/Kurukh language has more speakers than the Sindhi. 
Similarly, among non-tribal languages, Bhojpuri (14.34 million 
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Table I 
Principal Languages 
S.No. Name Number of speakers in Approximate % 
millions 

1. Hindi* 153.72 30 
2. Bengali* 44.52 8 
3. Telugu* 44.70 8 
4. Marathi* 41.72 8 
5. Tamil* 37.59 7 
6. Urdu* 28.60 5 
7. Gujarati* 25.65 5 
8. Malayalam* 21.91 4 
9. Kannada* 21.57 4 
10. Oriya* 19.72 4 
I. Punjabi* 13.90 3 
12. Bhojpuri (Bihari) 14.34 2.6 
13. Assamcse* 8.95 1.6 
14. Chhattisgarhi 6.69 1.3 
15. Magahi/Magadhi 6.63 1.3 
16. Maithili 6.12 1.1 
. 17. Marwari 4.71 0.9 
18. Santhali 3.69 0.1 
19. Kashmiri* 2.42 0.4 
20. Rajasthani 2.09 0.4 
21. Sindhi* 1.20 8.3 
22. Gondi 1.54 0.3 
23, Konkani 1.52 0.3 
24. Dogri 1.29 

25. Nepali/Gorkhali 1.28 

26. Garhwali 1.27 

27. Pahari 1.26 

28. Bhili/Bhilodi 1.25 

29. Kurukh/Oraon 1.24 

30. Kumauni 1.23 

31. Lamani/Lambadi 1.20 

32.  Tulu 1.15 

33. Bagri 1.05 

34. _Sanskrit* 2544 


i DANS sr 4 lr oa 
Source: Languages asterisked from Census of India 1971, Pocket Book of Popu- 


lation Statistics (1972); remainder are from R.C. Nigam, Census Cen- 
tenary Monograph No.10, Language Handbook Mother Tongues in 
Census, Census of India, Appendix 2, Delhi, 1972. 
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speakérs), Magahi/Magadhi (6.63 million speakers), Maithili (6.12 
million speakers), Marwari (4.71 million speakers) and Rajasthani 
(2.09 million speakers) have numerically more number of speakers 
than that of Kashmiri (2.42 million speakers) and Sindhi (1.20 million 
speaker) which are specified in the Constitution of India (see Table 1). 


Language Profile in Orissa 


After independence, the linguistic reorganization of Indian states en- 
forced in 1956 was based primarily on the language identity of the 
dominant pressure groups (Khubchandani, 1975). But, 20 years be- 
fore this incident, i.e., on 1 April, 1936, Orissa became the first 
province to be created by the colonial government on grounds of lin- 
guistic and cultural homogeneity. 

Even long before that in 1895 and 1901, a powerful Oriya lan- 
guage movement/agitation was launched in Sambalpur demanding its 
separation from Central Provinces. When the partition was executed 
in 1905, Sambalpur and five feudatory states with Oriya speaking 
people got transferred to Orissa division of Bengal Presidency (Pathy, 
1986:25). 

Officially, Oriya is the principal language of Orissa. Linguisti- 
cally defined, however, a number of independent tribal languages and 
regional languages (e.g., Sambalpuri) are spoken within the bounda- 
ries of modern Orissa. As per the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes Orders (Amendment Act), 1976, a total number of 62 tribes are 
recognized in the Orissa State. As per the 1981 census, the ST popula- 
tion stands at 5,915,067 forming 22.43 per cent of the total population 
of the Orissa. It has to be noted here that the tribe and the language 
were not coterminous. For instance, the population strength of Juang 
is 24,384 while the speaker strength of Juang language is only 12,172. 
The reverse may occur too. In case of Koya tribe the Orissa population 
is only 59,168 while the speaker strength of the Koya language is 
73,716 for the same state. Therefore, tribe and language population do 
not go hand in hand, and this need not be a case of erroneous enumera- 
tion either (Mahapatra, 1989:35-6; see Table II). On the other hand, 
there are languages like Sambalpuri, spoken throughout Sambalpur 
area having a speaker strength of more than one crore, which are not 
enumerated separately. People speaking Sambalpuri have long been 
enumerated as Oriya speakers. This point will be dealt with sub- 
sequently. 
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Table Hl 
Tribal Languages of Orissa on the Basis of their Independent 
Linguistic Status and Speaker Strength in 1971 


S.No. Tribe Population Language Speakers 
I Bhumij 146,978 Bhumij 28,208 
2. Gadaba 46,594 Gadaba 9,211 
3: Gond 499,276 Gondi 16,249 
4. Ho 31,916 Ho 213,871 
5. Juang 24,384 Juang 12,172 
6 Kharia 120,483 Kharia 49,915 
7. Khound 869,965 Khond 195,913 
8. Kui 350,924 
9. Kisan 80,025 Kisan 72,528 
10. Koya 59,168 Koya 73,716 
1. Munda 222,117 Munda, Kol 154,132 
12. Mundari 17,813 Mundari 117,802 
13. Oraon 164,619 Kurukh/Oraon 59,179 
14. Santal 452,953 Santali,Mahili 378,130 
15. Soara 342,757 Savara 157,989 


Source: Mahapatra, 1989:37. 


There are some other problems which need to be considered in or- 
der to get a proper relationship between the language and the group of 
speakers. Kui is a language which has a speaker strength of 3,50,924. 
But, Kui does not have a corresponding tribe of the same name in 
Orissa. It means that a tribe which goes by a single name may have 
more than one language. In case of Munda of Kol tribe a language 
called Munda is set up, although no such language exists. So, the so- 
called Munda and Kol/Kolha speakers are yet to be identified in terms 
of actual languages. Furthermore, the language of a particular com- 
munity may vary from place to place. For example, the Sabaras of Puri 
and Cuttack have nothing in common with the Sabaras/Saoras of Gan- 
jam, with respect to their languages. In all probability, tribals have 
undergone long process of intense linguistic acculturation and some 
of them have given up their languages partially (Mahapatra, 1989:37- 
8). The extreme form of this linguistic acculturation is evident from 
Table III. Here the process is almost complete, i.e., the tribes have 
given up their native languages totally. In a few cases, the tribe may 
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give an ethnic name to its speech, viz., Bhatra dialect of Bhottada tribe 
and Proja dialect of Paraja tribe. But in most of the cases mentioned in 
the table, no such step or attempt is even called for. Nonetheless, 25 
important tribal languages, spoken in Orissa may be classified into 
following three distinct family of languages: (a) Indo-Aryan: Halabi; 
(b) Dravidian: Gadaba, Gondi, Jatapu, Kondh, Kui, Kisan, Konda, 
Koya, Kurukh/Oraon, (c) Austric: Bhumij, Birhor, Bondo, Didei, 
Gadaba, Ho, Juang, Kharia, Koda/Kora, Munda Mundari, Parenga, 
Santali and Savara (Mahapatra, 1989: 41; see Table III). 


Table III 
Some Major Tribes who do not have a 
Distinct Language of their Own 


S.No. Tribe Population Language 

1 Bathudi 130,792 related to Oriya (reportedly) 

2 Bhittada 194,842 related to Bhatra dialect 

3 Bhuyan 188,212 related to Oriya (a distinct dialect) 

4 Bhumia 61,900 related to Oriya (reportedly) 

5. Binjhat 83,873 related to Sambalpuri dialect (reportedly) 
6 Dal 12,185 related to Sambalpuri dialect (reportedly) 
7 Mirdha 28,447 related to Kharia (reportedly) 

8 Omantya 17,671 related to Sambalpuri (reportedly) 

9 Paroja 206,699 related to Proja dialect (otherwise known as Desia) 
10. Sabara/Lodha 240,344 related to Oriya (reportedly) 

11. Sounti 55,178 _ rclated to Oriya (reported! 


Source: Mahapatra, 1989:38. 


Language Profile in Sambalpur 


The development of language movement in Sambalpur area has cre- 
ated wider awareness in the minds of Sambalpurias. Sambalpuri is 
spoken in modern western Orissa. This language is also spoken by a 
large number of people in the adjacent districts of MP namely Raipur, 
Raigarh and Surguja (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:106-7). The above 
mentioned Sambalpuri speaking tract may be linguistically identified 
with the culture area of Sambalpur. The Purna Chandra Bhasha 
Kosha published in 6 large volumes was the first attempt to compile a 
Oriya dictionary in the early 20th century. In this voluminous work, 
the authors have identified a large number of Sambalpuri words of 
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gadjat areas (Sambalpur area). It seems that in the past the scholars 
were not ignorant of the realities at the grass-roots level. Yet they put 
forward a theory of Oriya language in Sambalpur area. Even the local 
rulers of Sambalpur area such as Khariar and Bamra patronized Oriya 
language and literature. The Purna Chandra Bhasha Kosha, men- 
tioned above was published by the Khariar prince. In view of this it 
may be suggested that the urge to imitate coastal Orissa in the field of 
language by patronizing it may be a disguised attempt on the part of 
these rulers to raise their status. This imitation framework that the in- 
cident suggests, was based on the age-old pre-conceived notion of the 
culture of Sambalpuri as low. The feudal rulers were much influenced 
by the dominant cultural tradition of eastern Orissa. 

Today, it is difficult to know the exact figure of Sambalpuri 
speaking people from the census reports. Because, Sambalpuri have 
been reported as a dialect of Oriya language and not even included in 
the census reports as a mother tongue. According to 1961 census, 
Oriya is the main language and is spoken by 13,70,133 persons, i.e€., 
90.82 per cent of the total population in Sambalpur district only (Sena- 
pati and Mahanti, 1971:106). It means that persons speaking 
Sambalpuri have long been enumerated as Oriya speakers in various 
censuses. It is significant that while languages with ten or less speak- 
ers having no script and literature are listed in the censuses of 
independent India (Oommen, 1989:3), the dominant language having 
a story literary tradition in Sambalpur area, known as Sambalpuri, is 
called a dialect of Oriya and is not even placed in the list of mother 
tongues. Evidently, a language can be marginalized through an ag- 
gressive official policy. In a similar case, Oommen (1986a:67) 
provides the example of marginalization of Maithili language through 
an aggressive official policy. This is in fact an important source of 
confusion and a clear indication of “culturocide”. The question that 
arises at this stage is why and how in the face of such differences, the 
Oriya model could be developed and continued to influence the entire 
Sambalpuri society. The origin of the Oriya model of language could 
be traced to the efforts made by the Oriya elites of the late 19th and 
early 20th century to make out a case for the propagation of Oriya 
identity in Sambalpur area in order to incorporate Sambalpur area 
(then known as gadjat area or region) in the formation of Orissa as a 
separate state. It was a well planned diplomatic move taken by the 
Oriya elites (so called nationalists) with a view to integrate Sambalpu- 
rias at the initial stage of Oriya language movement so as to establish 
and strengthen their identity. It cannot be denied that the formal char- 
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acteristics of Sambalpuri is different from that of Oriya speech. But, 
over the years, the Sambalpuri speaking people have been enlisted as 
Oriya speaking people. The census enumerators simply list mother 
tongues as reported by the respondents. In the past the average Sam- 
balpurias misunderstood their mother tongue, i.e., Sambalpuri as 
Oriya. In fact they have been socialized in this way. It was the main 
source of confusion. Oommen (1989:3) has rightly pointed out that: 


“The notion of language is different to a speaker and to a linguist. To 
the latter the formal characteristic of a particular speech—grammar, 
structure of language—have primacy in determining whether it be- 
longs to one or another language family. For a speaker, a language is 
more a matter of social identity and group loyalty.” 


Tribal dialects like Kisan, Kui, Oraon, Mundari, Kharia, etc., are 
also popularly spoken by the tribal population of the Sambalpur area. 
The following information shows the population speaking various 
tribal dialects in Sambalpur district only. According to 1961 census, 
22,630 persons were returned as ‘Kisan’ speaking people. They are 
mainly found in Sambalpur and Bargarh sub-divisions. The Kui 
speaking people numbered 3,830 in the census of 1911 and the figure 
reduced to 2,313 in the census of 1961. The number of Oraon/Kurukh 
speaking people has been recorded as 4,487 in the 1951 census and 
their number rose to 6,348 in 1961 census; speakers of this dialect 
were largely confined to Sambalpur, Bargarh and Padampur sub-divi- 
sions. Khaira is considered to be a section of Munda language. In 1931 
census, 6,049 persons speaking Kharia were recorded. This number 
rose to 7,035 and 7,943 in 1951 and 1961 censuses respectively. They 
mainly concentrate in Sambalpur, Bargarh and Deogarh sub-divi- 
sions. According to 1931 census Munda dialect was spoken by 11,110 
persons. But their number was 7 in 1951 census and 8,740 in 1961 
census (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971-:108-9; see Table IV). 

It may be noted here that very few of these tribal people know a 
language subsidiary to their mother tongue (see Table V). Most of 
them know Sambalpuri as their main subsidiary to their mother 
tongue. Sambalpuri acts as a link language between caste Hindus and 
tribal people living in this land. But the census reporters have wrongly 

‘enumerated their main subsidiary language, i.e., Sambalpuri as Oriya. 
According to the local source, today most of these tribals have forgot- 
ten their mother tongue (tribal dialects) and adopted Sambalpuri as 
their main language. 
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Table IV 


Number of Persons Speaking Some Important Tribal Languages in 


Sambalpur District in 1961 


S.No. Name of the 
mother tongue 


Number of persons speaking the 
language in 1961 


1. Bhumij 29 
2: Ho 314 
3. Kharia 7,943 
4. Khond/Kondh 733 
5. Kisan 22,630 
6. Koda/Kora 1,678 
7. Kol 3,042 
8. Kui 21,313 
9. Kurukh/Oraon 6,348 
10. Mirdha/Kharia 5,715 
11. Munda- Unspecified 8,740 


Source. Senapati and Mahanti (eds.) (1971), op. cit., p.134. 


Table 5 


Bilingualism and Mother Tongue 


Name of Total Total number of Subsidiary language 
mother speakers persons returned as 
tongue speaking a language 
subsidiary to the 
mother tongue 
Bengali 5,871 2,430 Oriya (M-495, FO450) 
Engligh (M-824, F-139) 
Hindi (M-344, F-174) 
Gujarati (M4) 
Bhumij 29 18 Oriya (M-10, F-8) 
Hindi 33,081 8,381 Oriya (M-3, 846, F-2, 146) 
English (M-2, 019, F-275) 
Bengali (M-50, F-24) 
Punjabi (M-5, F-11) 
Gujarati (M-5) 
Ho 314 13 Oriya (M-6, F-6) 
Hindi (F-1)  ~ 
Kharia 7,943 3,616 Oriya (M-1,097, F-2,012) 


Contd... 
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Khond, 733 


Kondh 

Kisan 21,732 
Kol 3,042 
Kui 21,313 
Kurukh, 6,348 
Oraon 

Laria 4,000 
Munda 8,740 
unspecified 

Oriya 13,70,133 
Telugu 4,653 
Urdu 6,820 


447 


10,462 


948 


9,824 


2,458 


952 


3,495 


33,030 


1,294 


2,317 


Hindi (M-70, F-37) 

Oriya (M-363, F-82) 
Engiish (M-1) 

Hindi (M-1) 

Oriya (M-8,060, F-945) 
Hindi (M-1,389, F-52) 
English (M-13, F-3) 

Oriya (M-439, F-487) 
English (M-13) 

Hindi (M-S, F-4) 

Oriya (M-4,418, F-5,290) 
Hindi (M-99, F-11) English (M-6) 
Oriya (M-936, F-149) 
Hindi (M-14, F-9) 

English (M-2) 

Oriya (M-482, F-348) 
Hindi (M-80, F-14) 
English (M48) 

Oriya (M-2,010, F-1,268) 
Hindi (M-1 84) 

English (M-33) 

Hindi (M-14,379, F-2,418) 
English (M-14,385, F-1,201) 
Bengali (M-284, F-80) 
Telugu (M-198, F-50) 
Gujarati (M-18, F-9) 
Sanskrit (M-7) 

Assamese (F-1) 

Hindi (M-395, F-174) 
English (M-308, F-56) 


* Oriya (M-126, F-231) 


Bengali (F-3) 

Oriya (M-771, F-386) 
Hindi (M-655, F-216) 
English (M-243, F44) 
Bengali (M-6, F-3) 
Gujarati (M-4, F-3) 


Persian (M-1, F-5) 


Source: Senapati and Mahanti (eds.) (1971), op.cit., pp.135-36. 
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Reasons for Sambalpuri Language Movement in 1980s 


It was in 1905 that politics based on language brought Sambalpur into 
Orissa. But in the beginning of 1980s a second language movement 
took place in Sambalpur, whereby the people of Sambalpur identified 
a culture area on the basis of Sambalpuri language. Sambalpuri pro- 
vided a bond of unity among its speakers and defined a cultural line of 
separation from Oriya speaking people inhabited mainly in coastal 
Orissa. It remains problematic as to why Sambalpurias acquired such 
an altogether different language consciousness and why Oriya lan- 
guage did not serve as a binding force and why in eight decades the 
same people of Sambalpur were locked in a language conflict with 
their fellow Oriyas. It is important to examine how and in what condi- 
tion such changes occur. It needs a proper analysis. 

The culture area of Sambalpur is dispersed in Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh. Officially Sambalpuri is not reported as the mother-tongue of 
Sambalpurias. Instead, Oriya is regarded as the main language 
through out this culture area divided between Orissa and MP. It seems 
that persons speaking Sambalpuri were enumerated as Oriya speakers 
in various census reports. In view of this it may be suggested that it 
was a conscious attempt made to marginalize Sambalpuri culture in 
the process of building a provincial identity, i.e., Oriya nationalism. 
Thus, it must be seen from a historical perspective linking the socio- 
political development in this area. The Eastern Plateau hill range with 
thick forests and hills runs through the entire western Orissa (Johnson, 
1979:47) The region was and is sparsely populated and that too chiefly 
by tribals. In the historical process of tribal-non-tribal interaction in 
this area, the Sambalpurias have developed their own mother tongue 
namely Sambalpuri. The mother tongue boundary between Sam- 
balpurias and ‘Oriya had remained fluid in the past. Until recently, a 
Sambalpuria’s mother tongue was not consider to be an important cri- 
terion for distinguishing him from an Oriya sharply. There was no 
written literature in Sambalpuri. The court poets like Gangadhar 
Mishra had written in Sanskrit. People were largely dependent on land 
and forests. Besides, there was caste-based professions. There were 
very few schools in Sambalpur area. There too most students were the 
sons and daughters of the local jamidars and gauntias. In the begin- 
ning, neither the British government nor the local rajas nor the 
Jamidars paid any attention to education in Sambalpur area. As a re- 
sult of which there was no educated middle class. There was a spread 
of western education after independence only. Under such circum- 
stances the educationally much advanced eastern Oriyas imposed 
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their language upon the Sambalpurias. During this period conflict be- 
tween Oriya and Bengali language started. So, the Oriya language was 
imposed upon Sambalpurias by the vested interests. The numerically 
weak, dispersed Sambalpurias lacking unifying forces within them, 
were not able to challenge the domination of other linguistic group 
like Oriya and succumbed to marginal status. They even could not 
openly claim that Oriya was not their mother tongue. Thus, with re- 
gard to Sambalpuri language, the British rulers favoured the values of 
dominant language group, i.e., Oriya, which was a negative role 
played by them. Further, the Oriya educated linguistic elite created a 
class of trusted feudal chiefs of Sambalpur area and protected the in- 
terests of the Oriya language movement in the fag end of the 19th 
century and.in the beginning of the 20th century. After the inde- 
pendence, Sambalpur area has not been properly looked after. The 
economy, polity and culture of Sambalpur area was threatened with a 
constant process of marginalization. This area has been neglected in 
all fronts. Cultural backwardness coupled with economic and political 
backwardness raised awareness among the Sambalpurias to fight for 
their dues (Ratha, 1984a: Mishra, 1994e). In such a situation of con- 
flicting interests, growing dissatisfaction and feeling of deprivation, a 
section of like minded people came forward to protect their mother 
tongue. They reunited the Sambalpuri speaking people under various 
associations namely Sambalpuri Lekhak Sangha (SLS), Koshali 
Bhasha Sahitya Parishad (K BSP), Sambalpuri Bhasa Surakha Com- 
mittee, and others discussed earlier. 

In 1803, the coastal districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri were 
occupied by the East-India Company and administered by the Bengal 
government. Oriya became the minority language and suffered from 
apathy and neglect in the Bengal province. It had to compete with 
more powerful language, namely, Bengali. The Oriyas were treated as 
appendices of their powerful neighbours, i.e., Bengalis, whose chau- 
vinistic attitude jeopardized the Oriya language and culture. In 
Bengal, a movement was sponsored by the intelligentsia, consisting of 
people like Kantilal Bhattacharya, Umacharan Haldar, Sivdas Bhat- 
tacharya, Rajkishor Mukhopadhyaya, Trilokyanath Mukhopadhyaya 
and Rajendra Mitra denying to Oriya the distinctiveness of a language. 
Even Oriya script was threatened as redundant. Bengali was to be the 
medium of instruction in the schools; Bengali would be the language 
of the text books; Bengali teachers would be recruited to the educa- 
tional institutions of Orissa Division (Mishra, 1989:73). 

A distinct awakening among the Oriya speaking people was soon 
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observed. They asserted their rights as sons of the soil and claimed due 
respect and justice for legitimate claims. A public agitation began in 
Balasore in march 1870 demanding the transfer of officers known for 
their anti-Oriya attitude. Finally, the government conceded to the 
popular demand by acknowledging the distinctiveness of Oriya lan- 
guage and script in 1872. Since then the teaching of Bengali language 
was disallowed and Oriya became the medium of instruction. In 
course of time, the affinity of language and cohesive forces of one 
common culture created the necessary stimulus for the formation of a 
separate Orissa (Mishra, 1989:73-4). Then, this area was known as 
mughalbandi area and it covered the coastal belt with its plain anid fer- 
tile land and a high density of population. At that time, Sambalpur 
area, i.e., gadjat states, namely, Sambalpur, Patnagarh, Kalahandi, 
Sonepur, Rairakhol and Bamra, etc., had formed a part of the central 
provinces since 1849. These princely states were largely found in the 
barren hills and forests tracts in western parts of mughalbandi region 
with a sparse population as said earlier. 

As mentioned earlier, before the British rule the local chieftains 
were paying annual tributes to the Marathas. There was no definite 
principle in determining the quantum of the tribute. The Maratha rul- 
ers rarely interfered in the internal administration of these gadjat 
states (Pathy, 1979:43; 1986:87; Mishra, 1989:75; Jit,1984:43). When 
British occupied the Sambalpur hilly tracts, the tribute payable by 
each king was fixed in perpetuity and in return, they were protected 
from foreign enemies and domestic rebellion. The mughalbandi re- 
gion was held directly under the government whereas the gadjat states 
were held by the feudatory chieftains. The welfare motive of the com- 
pany paved way for the introduction and spread of English education 
in mughalbandi area under direct management. It favoured the emer- 
gence of an educated and intelligent Oriya middle class in coastal 
districts (Jit, 1984:31). This educated middle class played the crucial 
role during 19th century protecting Oriya language and culture. On 
the other hand, in the gadjat states the traditional economy, society 
and polity remained virtually untouched. There were two important 
reasons for this backwardness: first some of the local rajas refused to 
adopt modernizing measures in their states introduced by the British 
Raj. They did not accept new revenue settlements and as such, im- 
posed new taxation on the peasantry already groaning under the 
financial burdens and feudal obligations. Because, the total cultivable 
property of the state was unable to yield additional revenue and the ra- 
Jas were not anxious to interfere in the feudal privileges of tribal 
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sardars or chiefs (Jit, 1984:270). The second reason of educational 
and Socio-economic backwardness of gadjat states was the political 
instability and disturbances prevailing during 19th century in the 
Sambalpur area. There were sporadic peasant movements against eco- 
nomic policy of the Britishers. It was the period between 1845-58 
when Lord Dalhousie’s ‘Doctrine of Lapse’ and annexation was in the 
air. The ruler of Sambalpur was sacked/deposed as he protected 
against the annexationist policy of the British Raj. Sambalpur partici- 
pated in the great uprising of 1857. Veer Surendra Sai championed the 
cause of the movement against British rule in Sambalpur. It continued 
for seven long years (1857-1864) while in other parts of India it col- 
lapsed in 1858 (Patnaik, 1989a:47). The forest climatic condition was 
the main hurdle before the British army in destroying the stronghold 
of the rebels who were largely entrenched in the inaccessible jungle 
(Jit, 1984:191). The Oriya middlemen coming from the coastal belt 
collaborated with the British military machine which promised them 
new carrier in the “wild west?’ (Jit, 1984:270). 

Although there were a number of social obstacles? in the develop- 
ment of English education in Orissa (i.e., modern eastern Orissa), the 
obstacles were more formidable in the gadjat states (i.e., modern 
Sambalpur area or western Orissa). Consequently, educational pro- 
gress was considered to be much slower than that of the plains. It is 
attested/evident from the following discussion. A.J.M. Mills, the 
Commissioner wrote in 1846-47: ““As regards the education of the 
people, the time is, I fear, far distant when the march of intellectual 
improvement will reach this wild; it is hardly yet commenced in the 
plains, and it has not received there that encouragement from the peo- 
ple, because not given gratuitously, which was expected” (Mills, 
1847:68). Behind it there lay certain factors: As usual the inhabitants 
were apathetic and indifferent to education. This was, very likely, due 
to the large scale habitation of the tribals whose language was difficult 
to follow. Their mother tongues and even the link language, i.e., Sam- 
balpuri of this region had no affinity to that of the coastal Orissa, i.e. 
Oriya language. Furthermore, the gadjat areas were by and large, in- 
accessible and the climate of the place was unhealthy. Further, the 
lack of proper communication and the indifference of the local rajas 
deterred the spread of higher education in the gadjat areas. Most prob- 
ably, the local rulers feared that spread of western education among 
common masses would pose a threat to their authority and estab- 
lishment. 

It was in 1857-58 that an Anglo-Vernacular school was opened at 
Sambalpur (Samantray, 1964:61). It was the year when Sepoy Mutiny 
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broke out in several parts of India. Sambalpur took active role in this 
movement under the strong leadership of Surendra Sai. It continued 
till 1862, when Surendra Sai finally surrendered himself. Till then due 
to political instability in Sambalpur, growth of education was virtually 
insignificant. By the end of 1864 there were only eight schools in 
Sambalpur district. Though Surendra Sai was not active in the strug- 
gle against British supremacy in Sambalpur, his associate, the jamidar 
of Lakhanpur, still stood firm and continued to fight against British- 
ers. So, on administrative grounds, Sambalpur was transferred on 30 
April, 1863, to Central Provinces under the Commissioner of Chhat- 
tisgarh and Chief Commissioner of Nagpur. Consequently, the rulers 
and the people of Sambalpur rose to oppose the transfer to Sambalpur 
in 1863 as the Deputy Commissioner, consulted with the Commis- 
sioner and the Chief Commissioner. They concluded that there were 
two ways to pacify the people of Sambalpur: one is to take Surendra 
Sai away from the eyes of the people of Sambalpur, secondly, to take 
measures for the development and growth of education in Sambalpur 
so as to mobilize people against feudalism, incorporating the idea of 
individualism and rationalism, etc. (Sahu, 1983:51). As a result, the 
government adopted more vigorous efforts like setting up of schools 
and appointment of a large number of teachers every year from Cut- 
tack to carry forward the plan of educational progress in Sambalpur. 
The result of all such efforts were heartening as is known from the An- 
nual Report of the Educational Department of Sambalpur. While, in 
1863-64, in Sambalpur, there were only eight schools, the number of 
schools rose to 246 by the end of 1870 (see Table VD). 


Table VI 


Year 1863- 1864- 1865- 1866- 1967- 1968- /1969- 
64 65 66 67 68 69 70 


No. of Schools 8 46 123 182 185 222 246 
Source: Sahu, 1983:52 


In 1868, the chiefs of gadjat state in Orissa were known to have 
requested the Commissioner, T.E. Ravenshaw, to provide teachers to 
be employed in their estates. The Commissioner compiled their re- 
quests and tried and succeeded in establishing schools in gadjat states. - 
Significantly, the gadjat rulers were known to have donated money to 
encourage education in other parts of Orissa. In western Orissa, some 
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chiefs along with some other chiefs of Central Provinces instituted the 
Woodburn Scholarship of Rs. 20 per mensem tenable for five years 
in the Medical college, Calcutta. It was to be awarded every sixth year 
to one deserving student (Patnaik, 1986:121-2; Sahu, 1983:52). Thus, 
the rulers and jamidars made efforts to spread education on other parts 
of Orissa and India, neglecting the same in their own states. Fedua!l 
rulers like that of Khariar and Bamra tacitly accepted the modernizing 
measures introduced by the British Raj. They supported the British 
education policy but interestingly donated liberally for educational 
development in the coastal region, i.e., Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. 
What we want to point out is that these resources should have been 
spent in their own states for the same purpose. As a result, the educa- 
tional development was stunted in the gadjat states and the 
development took place in coastal region at the cost of gadjat states 
and people (Jit, 1984:271). 

Major Camberleej decided not to open more schools after 1870, 
as given the number of schools, it would become meaningless. After 
his departure from Sambalpur educational system became truly a 
farce. The jamidars did not give their 25 per cent quota. Rather, they 
started collecting all the money from the people. Some gauntias (vil- 
lage headmen) collected school donation as a part of revenues 
collected from the people. From those who could not pay for the same, 
money was collected by force or the people were dragged into and 
harassed in the courts by the gauntias. in case the students did not turn 
up, the parents had to pay fine. Besides, the gauntia did not sanction 
any money for the repairation of the schools but collected money for 
the same from the common people. In other words, in the name of 
education, gauntias earned a lot of money. Government officials also 
did not pay any notice to such mismanagement of schools and misap- 
propriation of resources by the gauntias. Consequently, the 
foundation stone which was led for the growth of education in Sam- 
balpur in 1864, crumbled down (Sahu, 1983:52-3). In other words, the 
common people did not get benefits out of the measures taken by the 
British Raj for education. For higher education students had to go to 
Cuttack. It was possible only for the children of higher class, i.e., 
gauntias and jamidars. In view of this it may be said that the number 
of educated Sambalpurias was very small. They were influenced by 
the people and culture of coastal Orissa. Thus, perhaps, the educated 
Sambalpurias with a western bias (British) coupled with eastern bias 
(Oriya) developed a typical attitude. They mentally prepared them- 
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selves to reform their society in the line of Oriya of coastal Orissa. To 
sum up, educational development was stunted in the gadjat region in 
contrast to coastal Orissa. 

Although, these gadjat rulers took some modernizing measures 
such as construction of roads, canals and beautification of their capi- 
tals, in no way these steps could bring about any radical change in the 
society, polity or economic structures, and as such could not help in 
amelioration of the conditions of the gadjatias (people of gadjats). In 
course of time, they reformed the army, police, jail, judiciary and ad- 
ministration with the help of the educated middle class of coastal 
region (Jit, 1984:271). In fact, when gadjat rulers followed the mod- 
ernizing measures in Sambalpur there were virtually no English 
educated Sambalpurias to conduct administrative operation. Conse- 
quently, the educated middle class of the mughalbandi area (Cuttack, 
Puri and Balasore) migrated to gadjat states so as to fill up the bureau- 
cratic machinery to introduce modernizing measures (Jit, 1984:242). 

It may be viewed that the direct consequence of the lack of educa- 
tional development in Sambalpur area was the acute shortage of local 
educated people required for various administrative jobs in Sam- 
balpur under British Raj. So, towards the end of 19th century, the 
educated middle class of the mughalbandi region migrated to gadjat 
states in order to fill up the bureaucratic machineries with a view to in- 
troduce modernizing measures. Further, Jit (1984:247) writes that the 
number of immigrants in the gadjat areas was insignificant before 
1866. A large scale of immigration from mughalbandi area to this hill 
tract took place during the last quarter of the 19th century. It was also 
the period which saw the increase of rural population in the three dis- 
tricts of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. This led to great pressure on 
irrigated land. In 1862, the government enacted the law to conserve 
forest resources to protect the pasture lands. As a result, peasants mi- 
grated from mughalabandi area to sparsely populated gadjat states 
where lands were available on comparatively cheap and easier terms. 
This mobility of population got further encouragement when native 
rulers extended permissions for reclamation of waste lands. It also en- 
couraged the educated elites of the Karana caste of the mughalbandi 
area to migrate to the gadjat states where they received a fat salary, 
easy life and fertile land at low prices. Consequently, the growth of 


population in gadjat states was 94 per cent between 1872-1901 (Jit, 
1984: 239-40, see Table VII). 
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Table VII 
Population of Orissa between 1872 and 1901 
S.No. Division 1901 1891 1881 1872 
AR reer oA NDP GG OOO PSN init Ga OOP 
1. Cuttack 4981842 4666227 4343494 3603156 
2. Puri 2060313 1935375 179238 1542380 
3. Balasore 107282 944998 888592 769779 
4. Sambalpur 638992 618825 554165 440561 
୭; Feudatory states 3173395 2898709 2304220 1631273 
of Orissa 
Source: L.S.S. O’Malley, Census of India 1911, Vol. V, Part-II1I, Calcutta, 1913, 
p.6. 
Table VII 
Increase in Density of Population between 1872 and 1901 in Orissa 
S.No. Division 1872 1881 1891 1901 
1. Cuttack 458 561 608 648 
2. Balasore 519 482 558 378 
3 Puri 411 382 359 311 
4. Fedudatory states of Orissa 78 89 103 “ 112 


Source: W.C. Lacey, Census of India, 1931, Vol. VII, Part-I Patna, 1933, pp.41- 
3 (Jit, 1984:237). 


The Chief Commissioner of Central Provinces experienced diffi- 
culties during transfer of officials to and from Sambalpur. The Oriya 
employees resisted transfer to Hindi speaking areas and Hindi speak- 
ing employees resisted transfer to Sambalpur. With a view to solve 
this problem, the Chief Commissioner, in a government notification, 
ordered that with effect from 1 January, 1896, Hindi woutd replace 
Oriya as the official language of Sambalpur. The New language pol- 
icy envisaged a change in the medium of instruction in school and 
provided opportunities to the Hindi speaking people in getting em- 
ployment in Sambalpur district as teachers, revenue officials, 
Sub-Inspectors of police and constables, etc., at the cost of the Oriya 
speaking people. The Oriya speaking people of Sambalpur reacted 
sharply. Then the Orissa Association of Cuttack under Madhusudan 
Das, the leading Oriya advocate and champion of Oriya nationalism 
took up the issue. Nonetheless, after six years, Oriya was finally re- 
stored as the official language of Sambalpur with effect from 1 
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January, 1902. On 16 October, 1905, Sambalpur and the adjoining 
five feudatory states of the Central Provinces were transferred and 
amalgamated with Orissa (Mishra, 1989:75-6). 

Thus, towards the end of the 19th century, there emerged a group 
of Oriya middle class drawn from coastal Orissa associated with land- 
ownership and the colonial administration. Of course, there were 
some Sambalpurias who received education in coastal Orissa. It was 
the period when a Oriya language and script controversy started in 
mughalbandi area. The western educated Oriya middle class, particu- 
larly the lawyers, teachers, journalists and administrators took active 
role in the struggle. They created a class of trusted jamidars and rul- 
ers/rajas who protected the interests of the Oriya speaking people. 
They patronized Oriya language and literature. The feudatory kings, 
the jamidars, the upper stratum of the educated middle class etc. to- 
gether formed the main basis of the Utkal Sammelan which fought for 
Oriya language. The educated middle class followed them (Pathy, 
1979; 1986:109). 

In 1905, the Chief Commissioner of Central Provinces withdrew 
the use of Hindi in the courts of Sambalpur from Madhya Pradesh and 
attached it to Orissa division of Bengal. The decision of the govern- 
ment was based not only on the movement but “‘mainly on the 
problem of administration of non-Hindi speaking people in a com- 
pletely Hindi speaking Province” (Pathy, 1979;1986:110). This point 
really deserves attention. There was no denying the fact that Sam- 
balpur was a non-Hindi speaking area. But historically it was not an 
Oriya speaking area too. Sambalpuri was the mother tongue of the lo- 
cal inhabitants. At that time, language or mother tongue was not a 
binding force. The relationship between the ruler and the ruled was 
very strong; the territorial identity or gadjatia identity was very strong 
among the people. In all probability, people identified themselves 
with their respective gadjat say for Sambalpuria, Bolangiria, Sonpu- 
ria, Baudia, Bargadia, etc. Such expressions still exists in this area. 
Common people were rarely worried if their raej, i.e., “gadjat’”’ was 
included in Madhya Pradesh or in Orissa. They were the followers of 
their rulers. So, Oriya language movement with took place in Sam- 
balpur was perhaps not a mass movement; rather it was a movement of 
the Oriya speaking people in Sambalpur area. 

Sambalpur played a very important and constructive role in the 
establishment of Oriya language (Panigrahi, 1977:44-6; Mishra, 
1984b:11-8; Badapanda, 1984:41-3) and in the formation of Orissa as 
a separate state during British Raj in 1936. It is believed that Jagan- 
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nath cult has also played a dominant role in the integration of Sam- 
balpur region in Orissa (Manshing, 1973:10-20; Dash, 1985:359-74). 
As it has been discussed in the Chapter 3, Jagannath cult came to Sam- 
balpur with the Chauhan rulers in the 17th century. But 
geographically, Sambalpur area and the coastal area of Orissa are two 
distinct regions with different environments and as such in those two 
regions there came two separate religious systems (Baboo, 1979:191- 
200; Patnaik, 1990:32-8). However, in the later part of this century, 
after India got independence, Sambalpurias felt that they were eco- 
nomically and political subjugated and deprived of their rights by the 
people of coastal Orissa. Sambalpur area still witnesses the paradoxi- 
cal spectacle of a rich ‘nation’ saddled with poverty, of talented 
youths weighed down by unemployment, of a splendid worker cor- 
nered by vested interest, of a willing farmer destroyed by debt, eager 
students gripped by stagnant institutions (Mishra, 1984e; Ratha, 
1984a). The political representatives (MLAs and MPs) of this area 
have also been demanding their share of development funds from the 
state budget, from time to time. Recently, the leaders from the district 
of Sambalpur area have formed themselves into pressure group to ex- 
tract their share of development funds. They are sore over the lack of 
developmental activities in this area. They are toying with the idea of 
launching a stir under the banner of Western Orissa Liberation Front 
(WOLF) on the lines of the Gorkha National Liberation Front (GNLF) 
in Darjeeling, West Bengal (see footnote 11 in this chapter). 

Even when the question of merger of princely states of Sambalpur 
area arose in 1947, the people and the rulers feared that they would be 
exploited and dominated in every sphere because of their backward- 
ness. In case of the formation of a separate unit for all the states, the 
members of Prajamandal would hold important administrative posi- 
tions, such as ministers and thereby there would be no scope of 
exploitation and the loss of identity (Rath, 1989:243-4). Since Sam- 
balpur’ was then under the direct administration of British Raj, the 
other rulers of Sambalpur area vehemently opposed the inclusion of 
their states in the new province of Orissa. These rulers of western 
Orissa along with the rulers of Chhattisgarh states met at Raipur and 
formed the Eastern States Union, which started functioning from | 
August, 1947 (Rath, 1989: 235-6). THe ruler of Patna claimed that the 
district of Sambalpur was never a part of Orissa, but at one time 
formed Koshala territory. The ultimate aim of the ruler of Patna was to 
incorporate/unify Sambalpur with the Eastern States and to form the 
Koshala province. This move was launched only as a counter poise to 
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the move for the amalgamation of the states with the province of 
Orissa (Rath, 1989:237). H.K. Mahatab, the then Premier of Orissa, 
submitted a memorandum to Sardar Patel, who was in charge of the 
States Department along with V.P. Menon as the Secretary. Mahatab 
stressed the need for closer co-operation between the administration 
of the states and that of the province. He also suggested to form a fed- 
eration of Orissa states to be administered jointly with the province of 
Orissa for certain common purposes (Rath, 1989:238). 

Be that as it may, Sardar Patel, at Delhi on 1 December, 1947, em- 
phatically suggested that the Eastern States Union be dissolved, the 
Oriya speaking states be integrated with Orissa and the Hindi speak- 
ing states with the Central Province (Rath, 1989:242). There was a 
secret pact between Patel and Mahatab. The princes were sent to as- 
semble in Cuttack on 14-15 December, 1947. Somehow, after much 
exercises, the rulers agreed to sign the documents of merger. Kala- 
handi was the last princely state to do so. Allegedly, threats and 
coercion were adopted during the course of the merger discussion in 
order to come to terms and to sign the agreement of merger. In conse- 
quence, the rulers of Patnagarh, Sonpur, Baud and Kalahandi formed 
a union of states called Chounabh State inside Orissa. All these re- 
sulted in an anti-merger movement in these states. The rulers, 
particularly the Patna Maharaj, were able to instigate the people of 
Sambalpur against Mahatab in connection with the Hirakud Dam pro- 
ject (Rath, 1989:245-8; Mishra, 1989b:258-9). 

In connection with the reorganization of the Orissa state in 1956 
on the basis of the language identity of the dominant Oriya group and 
the merger of Sambalpur area with the new province of Orissa, some 
leaders were alleged to have said: ‘‘Andhari mulakate paelan’’, means 
“we have got a dark continent”. Ratha (1984 a: 13) writes: “‘As to their 
western counterparts, the coastal people generally take resort to the 
column that western Oriyas are all savage tribals living in caves out of 
wild fruits and raw meat.” Such beliefs are perhaps responsible for the 
prevailing antagonism towards the Oriyas of coastal Orissa. This is 
important. To the extent the mainstream cultural group (Oriyas) looks 
down upon the other cultural groups as inferior, the possibility of as- 
serting a separate identity emerges. In the context of our case, i.e., the 
emergence of a Western Oriya (or Sambalpuri) cultural identity, this 
factor has certainly played an important role. The traditional high- 
handed attitude of the coastal Oriyas, their lack of appreciation and 
insensitivity towards the culture and the people of Sambalpur have all 
contributed to the ever growing discontent in the people of this region, 
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a discontent which is at the base of the Sambalpuri cultural movement. 

The dominant Oriya groups are also thought to have done all that 
was possible to erase the history and historical significance of this 
area. During the 1950s, Purna Chandra Ratha wrote a course book on 
history for Middle English school students. The book entitled, Kosha- 
lar Itihas Katha was in two parts—Part 1 was for class four students 
and Part II for class five. This book deals with the ancient and medie- 
val history of Sambalpur area in short.’ After independence, the new 
education system of Orissa excluded such books highlighting history 
and personalities of Sambalpur area. It is alleged that the new books 
do not cover the history, culture, historical personalities, freedom 
fighters and so many other things of Sambalpur area. Sambalpurias 
expressed their resentment against such neglect. Perhaps this was the 
reason that the historians like N.K. Sahu and J.P. Singhdeo, produced 
altogether different versions of the history of Orissa. N.K. Sahu visu- 
alized a glorious past of Sambalpur area identifying modern Sonpur as 
the Lanka, the kingdom of demon kind Ravana of the Ramayan age. 
Likewise, J.P. Singhdeo (1987:1-13) holds the view that civilization 
in Orissa has flown along the river Mahanadi from its upper parts to 
the lower parts, i.e., from Sambalpur area to coastal Orissa. He also 
claims that Sambalpur area is the origin of Jagannath cult which 
gained momentum during the course of its downward flow and flour- 
ished at Puri. Thus, growth of such ideas and knowledge have given a 
new direction to the Sambalpurias to express themselves.® 

Not only the Oriyas of coastal Orissa, even some educated Sam- 
balpurias were also unable to accept Sambalpuri as a language. In this 
regard, Hota wrote that Sambalpurias had been socialized in such a 
manner that they regarded Oriya as their language and thus call them- 
selves as Oriyas. As a result of a conscious effort to kill Sambalpuri 
language and identity, it was difficult to break this psychological set 
up of mind for some people. He strongly claims that: “We are not 
Oriya because Oriya is not our language. So, for the people of our area 
it was difficult to write in Oriya” (Hota, 1981:2). From this perspec- 
tive for some it was in fact a deliberate/conscious attempt to generate 
“Oriya nationalism?’ among the Sambalpurias who have long been 
under the gadjat rule and have always identified with their respective 
gadjats. So, the main aim was to kill the gadjatia identity like Sam- 
balpuria, Bolangiria, Conpuria, etc. Today, the people of these gadjats 
which constitute the Sambalpur area have come together to build a 
common attitude and sense of belongingness, what we call here Sam- 
balpuri cultural identity. 
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It was said that the Oriyas of the coastal belt also did not hesitate 
to brand the language/cultural movement of Sambalpuri as separatist. 
Thus, all the good deeds, if any, for which Orissa should be remem- 
bered by the Sambalpurias have become an outward matter. And the 
only image of the people of the coastal area, otherwise called Katkias, 
which remains in the minds of the Sambalpurias is of malevolent mas- 
ters whose deeds are baneful to the growth of their traditional 
Sambalpuri culture and economic development of Sambalpur area.” 
In this way, one can say that eastern Orissa has made Sambalpur area 
poorer and inferior by its political and economic subjugation. Educa- 
tion, uneven growth in Sambalpur area and growing realization of 
relative deprivation have increased the chances of comparison of 
Sambalpur area with that of other parts of Orissa which have fuelled 
the sense of Sambalpuri consciousness. Allegedly, the government 
has manipulated the data to present the false picture of socio-eco- 
nomic and cultural development of Sambalpur area. This is the 
general respons? of politicians, intelligentsia, academicians and com- 
mon people found in this culture area. These developments over a 
period of past decade have brought substantial changes in the entire 
face of Sambalpur area. The feeling of Sambalpuri identity has been 
on the rise with the increasing pace of education, modernization and 
urbanization. Because these factors have made Sambalpurias aware of 
the relative deprivation and their true position. There is no denying the 
fact that education and other factors have fuelled and anti-Marwari 
and anti-Katki feelings in Sambalpur area. At the same time, they have 
to make compromises with these outsiders because of their political 
and economic dependency (Mishra, 19842; Ratha, 1984a). 

Earlier, Sambalpuri language was looked down upon as Adivasi 
language by the people of coastal Orissa. Sambalpurias of Orissa also 
seemed to accept their lower status by adopting Oriya as the medium 
of writing and expression of their culture. There was a growing inferi- 
ority complex among the Oriya-educated Sambalpurias, because they 
thought that Sambalpuri was a lower language and the language of vil- 
lagers (Mahapatra, 1987b:15). On the other hand, the Sambalpurias of 
Madhya Pradesh had to accept the dominant Hindi language. But 
Sambalpuri was used in their houses (Mahapatra, 1987b:14). In Sam- 
balpur area, speaking Sambalpuri was discouraged by the Oriya 
educated people in public places!?. So, some Sambalpurias had tried 
to improve their image in the eyes of the Oriya-speaking people, be- 
ginning with reforms in their mother tongue itself. A step in this 
direction was self-imposed ban on talking in Sambalpuri in various 
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public places, offices, meetings and seminars. It is a clear indication of 
“imitation framework” which was based on a man-made hierarchy of 
cultures. This should be properly seen in the context of the nature of 
socio-economic deprivations experienced by Sambalpurias in the 
overall Oriya social structure. 

Over the years, Sambalpur emerged with its distinct culture and 
identity. It began claiming Sambalpuii as a language and Sambalpuri 
culture as unique. These were negated by the dominant Oriya group of 
coastal Orissa. But the cultural supremacy established by the coastal 
belt in language was challenged by the Sambalpuri literateurs to re- 
vive their identity. The unfriendly image of Katkias in the minds of the 
common people of Sambalpur has not faded, rather it has precipitated. 
The cultural events of today in Sambalpur area are reflections of past 
experiences of Sambalpurias, who are convinced that their cul- 
ture/language is not safe. As it has been discussed earlier, this image is 
clearly reflected in their open demands for the autonomy of Sam- 
balpur Radio Station and Sambalpur Doordarshan Kendra 
emphasizing on Sambalpuri songs, dances, plays, news and various 
other programmes. For Linton (1943:230): “Any conscious and or- 
ganised attempt” by the members of a society to revive or perpetuate 
selected aspects of its culture is called a nativistic movement which 
expresses a need for “social solidarity’? and the “elements selected for 
perpetuation becomes symbols of the society’s existence as a unique 
entity” (Linton, 1943:233). Likewise, Sambalpuri language, Sam- 
balpuri saree, Sambalpuri songs, dance music and plays, etc., have 
become symbols of Sambalpurias’ existence as unique entity. 

In the present movement which seems to be gaining the support of 
people of Sambalpur area, the demand of a separate Koshala Rajya, 
from the rest of the state, sometimes comes up. 

Following Guha (1980), one can say that little nationalism in 
Sambalpur area has turned chauvinist. So, when we examine the pre- 
sent state of insider-outsider feeling in Sambalpur, we find it to be 
essentially a problem of cultural conflict, economic subjugation and 
political deprivation. The existence and persistence of a culture in 
Sambalpur area which flourished at one time has been challenged and 
threatened, by and large, by the tradition of eastern Orissa, i.e., Katkia. 
Eventually, the Sambalpuri culture facing the problem of extinction is 
desperately looking for security. Thus, the present condition in Sam- 
balpur town raises the question of the survival of its culture (language, 
folk songs, dances, music and plays tradition etc.). 
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Cultural Movement in Sambalpur 


Paul (1975:86) writes: “When domination loses its legitimacy, it is 
experienced as humiliation...” So it may be said that the cultural 
movement in Sambalpur area has been negatively characterized as a 
separatist, regional, chauvinist, parochial, etc. But the cultural move- 
ment in Sambalpur may be analyzed in a constructive way. 

Attempts at preserving various culture forms have proved to be a 
persistent and recurrent theme in Sambalpuri cultural identity. Apply- 
ing the idea of Linton (1943) and Wallace (1965) it may be called in a 
restricted sense a “‘nativistic movement’? and “‘revitalization move- 
ment”, respectively.’ But in the cultural history of Sambalpur, it is 
difficult to trace out the starting point of the growth of Sambalpuri 
identity. However, after independence it was possible to notice the 
process of changes leading to social tensions and the rise of a full- 
fledged Sambalpuri identity. People of Sambalpur tried to achieve a 
cultural identity in a pluralistic set up of Indian society. Such cultural 
identity is a pre-condition for any movement of culture preservation 
and the fulfilment of cultural ends, which expresses a need for social 
as well as cultural solidarity. 

It is incorrect from a scientific point of view to preserve all our 
traditional knowledge and cultural heritage. When forms of culture 
and traditional knowledge fail to create and make meaningful new ex- 
periences in a changing situation then a process of alienation begins. 
So, Rabinow (1975:1) writes: “‘Tradition is opposed not to modernity 
but to alienation.” Since these forms of culture no longer have posi- 
tive social contributions in a changing society, they may wither away 
and die. In this context, mention may be made of Sarmangala dance 
(see Chapter 7). Parts of a cultural tradition may continue to move and 
flourish while some will be replaced or substituted by new ideas as has 
happened all along in the course of human history (Arizpe, 1988:18). 

It has been said that cultural differences between various culture 
areas are gradually dissolved under the impact of growing urbaniza- 
tion, modernization and industrialization, rapid growth in population 
size and migration from one culture area to the other, rural to urban, 
village to industrial set up, development of various communication 
networks, increasing activities of national government and above all 
individual and group mobility. But, when the question of the dissolu- 
tion of cultural differences between Sambalpur and dominant Oriya 
culture arises, it gives a different picture. 
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What Sambalpurias have done for their Language and Culture 


When the people of Sambaipur felt and realized the gradual disappear- 
ance of their cultural heritage which was less significant to others and 
less prevalent in other parts of Orissa but culturally most important to 
Sambalpur area, a group of Sambalpurias took initiative to restore it. 
A solution was sought with the foundation of Hirakhanda long back 
in 1942 by Rahas Bihari Mishra, who was a dance teacher in Sam- 
balpur town. And attempts were made to preserve the cultural 
heritage, specially the performing art styles of Sambalpur area. The 
experiment gained popularity leading to the formation of several other 
cultural associations in subsequent years, viz., Chitrotpala Club, Sam- 
balpur Music Association (1957), Sambalpur Kala Parishad (1962), 
Sambalpur Natya Sansthan, and so on. However, an interesting point 
may be noted related to this cultural development in Sambalpur town. 
Formation of Chitrotpala Club in Nanda Pada of Sambalpur town, was 
a reaction to the growth of Hirakhanda. Chitrotpala was formed by 
M.P. Mishra, an Oriya Brahmin whereas Hirakhanda was earlier 
formed by R.B. Mishra, a Jhadua Brahmin. Traditionally, these two 
sub-castes of Brahmins have a spirit of rivalry and competition which 
has been observed even today in the performance of religious rites, 
particularly during the Shitalasashthi festival, one of the biggest festi- 
vals of Sambalpur town (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:112). Here it is 
significant that primordial feeling like inter-caste competition may 
sometimes help a larger issue to gain strength and momentum. The ex- 
periment of 1942 and the cultural rivalry of subsequent periods gained 
popularity paving the way for the formation of several cultural asso- 
ciations in other districts and towns of Sambalpur area. Some of them 
like Hirakhanda, however, could not survive due to some reason or the 
other, and many more failed to come up due to financial constraints. 
Then came the Paschim Odisa Sanskrutika Sammelan in 1970, a festi- 
val to project the rich cultural heritage of this region. During this time, 
Sambalpur University came out with a very ambitious project of high- 
lighting of folk cultural heritage of Sambalpur area through various 
publications. As a first step, the University launched its monthly jour- 
nal Saptarshi in Oriya focussing attention on the rich and varied 
cultural traditions of Sambalpur area. ~ In course of time, Sambalpuri 
Lekhak Sangha, Koshali Bhasha Sahitya Parishad and Sambalpuri 
Bhasha Suraksha Committee emerged to lead the language movement 
in Sambalpur area. Feeling of cultural deprivation in various mass me- 
dia such as TV and Radio have strengthened the politicization of 
culturalization which has in turn given a filip to its mobilizational ef- 
forts. 
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Language and Literature: Oral and Written 


Language has always been an issue of cultural identity (Brass, 1974). 
In Sambalpur also language has played a vital role in the growth of 
Sambalpuri identity. Although, Sambalpurias have accepted Oriya as 
the official language and the medium of instruction in schools and col- 
leges, their mother tongue is distinguishable from Oriya language 
(Joshi, 1987a: 26-42; 1987b: 10; Senapati and Mahanti, 1971: 106-7; 
Hota,1981). The most explicit illustration of Sambalpuri identity is 
found in the recent attempt made by the Sambalpuri Writers’ Associa- 
tion, a registered body in Sambalpur, Koshali Bhasa Sahitya Parishad 
in Khariar, Kalahandi and Sambalpuri Bhasha Suraksha Committee in 
Sambalpur. Besides, high level research by the scholars mainly in the 
Oriya Department of Sambalpur University, introduction of a special 
paper on “Folklore Studies” (focussing attention on Sambalpur area) 
at the post-graduate level in the same department, publication of 
newspapers, journals, books and dictionary in Sambalpuri language 
are the efforts made by the intellectuals of this area to give impetus to 
language movement and thereby to consolidate Sambalpuri identity in 
one way or the other. 

There is a dominant view propounded by the scholars of eastern 
Orissa that Sambalpuri, the spoken language we come across all over 
the culture area of Sambalpur, is a dialect of Oriya language. Mahapa- 
tra (1989:35) remarks that a communication system which possesses 
an autonomous structure is called a “‘Janguage”’ and a sub-system of 
such a system a “dialect”. Sambalpuri is structurally so akin to Oriya 
that it must be called a dialect of Oriya, whether or not it has a separate 
script or literature. Radhanath Rai, an eminent Oriya poet, also 
strongly opposed Sambalpuri language (Panigrahi, 1990:51). On the 
other hand, the scholars of western Orissa claim that Sambalpuri is a 
self-sufficient language. It possesses an autonomous structure and in- 
digenous literature as well, though it does not have a separate script 
(Joshi, 1987). Since the beginning of this decade, they have started a 
language movement in Sambalpur area claiming a language status to 
Sambalpuri. Scholars are also engaged in research on Sambalpuri lan- 
guage, literature and its grammar, ! Mayadhar Mansingh, an eminent 
Oriya poet tried his best to do something for Sambalpuri language 
(Tripathi, 1987:2). 

Joshi (1987b:4) strongly claims that Koshali language otherwise 
called Sambalpuri, is a direct offshoot of Sanskrit. He further contends 
that Oriya language is a product of Koshali and Magadhi languages.!? 
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Some scholars have made comparative analysis of Sambalpuri lan- 
guage with that of other languages and dialects like Chhatisgadi 
(Nayak, 1980:1985b), Bhatri (Padhee, 1985, 19872), Kisan (Patel, 
1985, 1987) and Laria, etc. It is said that Laria dialect is a mixture of 
Koshali/Sambalpuri and Chhatisgadi languages Mahapatra, 
1987b:15; Kanti,67). Certain other scholars have studied the influence 
of Sambalpuri language on Oriya literature particularly that of Gan- 
gadhar Meher!® (Mahapatra, 1987b: 16; Padhee, 1987b). Sahu 
(1982:105-12) and Das (1982:226-9) have identified a number of 
Sambalpuri words successfully used by Gangadhar Meher in his vari- 
ous writings. 

Singh (1982:235) writes that creation of a script for the unwritten 
languages has always posed a problem. The script of the dominant 
language in a region is generally followed by such unwritten lan- 
guages. With this limitation in case of Sambalpuri language, Oriya 
script is adopted by the Sambalpuri writers. But, the endeavour to 
evolve a script and to build an indigenous literature in Sambalpuri lan- 
guage by some scholars could be seen as part of an overall movement 
of define and assert Sambalpuri identity through language (Pradhan, 
1984b:22-26; Dandasena, 1985). However, some people even go fur- 
ther to say that to establish Sambalpuri as a language they should have 
to adopt Devnagari script and they have even started writing in Devna- 
gri script (Hota, 1981; Nayak, 1987). There is no denying the fact that 
script is not the sole criterion of a language. Evidently, one script has 
been used by many languages and one language has been written in 
more than one script in India (see Table IX). 


Table IX 


L One script is used by many languages in India 


Script language 

Devnagari i. Hindi 
ii Marathi 
iii. Sanskrit 
iv. Sindhi 

Persian i. Kashmiri 
fi. Urdu 

I. One language is written in many scripts in India 

Language Script 

Sindhi i. Devnagari 
ii, __ Arabic 


a AIC 
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It seems that most of the cultural leaders have made it a point to 
write and to do something on some aspects of the Sambalpuri culture 
and tradition.!” Such attempts have fuelled the cultural identity as well 
as the movement, resulting in a renewed interest among the people in 
Sambalpuri culture. It may be said that such endeavours have pro- 
moted a positive re-discovery of Sambalpur area for Sambalpurias at a 
critical period of its history. 

It is believed that Oriyaization of the Sambalpurias is responsible 
for the erosion of Sambalpurias’ identity in terms of the replacement 
of Sambalpuri by the dominant Oriya language. Oriya has to be used 
not only in the academic institutions, but also in various state institu- 
tions like court and government offices. Since independence, the 
dominant Oriya language of the coastal belt has gained ground at the 
expense of Sambalpuri language of western Orissa. Some interesting 
observations made in Sambalpur during our field study may be cited 
to understand the importance of Sambalpuri language in this area. 
Films produced in Oriya enjoy a wide audience in coastal districts 
namely Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, whereas Hindi films are more ac- 
ceptable to all in Sambalpur towns. However, teachers of Sambalpur 
have always made conscious efforts to provide education in the 
mother tongue, i.e., Sambalpuri in academic institutions upto Higher 
Secondary level for the convenience of the students. From the local 
source it is also learnt that lecturers are giving lectures in Sambalpuri 
language even in colleges, mainly in the rural areas. Besides, during 
past few years, the State Council of Educational Research and Train- 
ing (SCERT), Bhubaneswar has taken steps to provide education in 
mother tongue to make the adult education programme a success. 
Some books and literature have been published in Sambalpuri lan- 
guage and distributed/provided to the people. In 1983, SCERT, 
Bhubaneswar has published some story books namely, Panchta 
Kathani and Phul Gajra in Sambalpuri. These books were réceived 
widely by both the children and adults in Sambalpur. Also, preserva- 
tion of old literature, writing of grammar, compiling of dictionary in 
Sambalpuri, etc., have made substantial progress in Sambalpur area. 
So, it may be said that if there has been an upsurge of literary activity 
in Sambalpuri language, it has been mainly due to the Sambalpurias’ 
own efforts. It may be pointed out that there is a large body of rich 
Sambalpuri literature found unpublished, unknown, neglected and un- 
cared for, and is gradually getting destroyed. 

The Ramayan and the Mahabharat have also been found written 
in Sambalpuri long back on the palm leaves.!3 Significantly, the Oriya 
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department of Sambalpur University has made some valuable collec- 
tions of unpublished materials in manuscripts on palm leaves, wood, 
birch and leather spread all over Sambalpur area. The University 
authority should have tried to publish these materials. It could have 
also contacted with the eminent scholars of this region to receive their 
valuable collections. Research and development project on translation 
of some of these collections could have been undertaken. Apart from 
this, Sambalpur area has a rich body of oral literature like folk tales, 
narrative, folk poetry, myths, legends, proverbs and riddles which are 
educative in nature. Folk riddles and proverbs are satirical and act as 
an instrument of social control. A number of scholars have collected 
and analyzed a large number of Sambalpuri proverbs and riddles.!? 
With the financial assistance of UGC, Sambalpur University took up 
the project of collecting and recording of Sambalpuri proverbs in 1976 
(Mahanti, 1982: 39-40). In 1988, Sambalpur University with the assis- 
tance of University Grants Commission (UGC) has established a 
Folklore Museum. It has been placed under the supervision of the 
Oriya Department to preserve the folklore and tribal materials of Sam- 
balpur area. It has acquired collections of audio tapes on the rituals, 
folk myths, ballads, riddles and songs, etc., of Sambalpur area. Also 
with a view to make video tapes on the above folk cultural materials, 
the UGC has sanctioned some financial grants. Very recently, in 1989, 
the Odisa Sahitya Akademi has honoured Kabiraj Prayagdatta Joshi 
with its annual award. As it has been said earlier, Joshi is an eminent 
scholar of Sambalpuri language and literature. Although the hon- 
our/recognition to Joshi is a major achievement for Sambalpurias, it 
causes much surprise to them. 

Students from Sambalpur area score very poor marks in their lan- 
guage (Oriya) paper which is compulsory upto graduation level. 
Average respondents in the category of teachers and scholars hold the 
opinion that there are basic dissimilarities in the grammatical systems 
and vocabulary of the Sambalpuri language and Oriya language. So, it 
may be suggested that Sambalpuri speaking people cannot do well in 
Oriya language taught in the school and college levels because their 
mother tongue is Sambalpuri. There is difference in the construction 
of sentences between Oriya and Sambalpuri languages. The most im- 
portant observable difference is the use of two types of la (a letter) 
having two different pronunciations in Oriya. Linguistically Sam- 
balpuri language has no such difference. Moreover, in Oriya language 
a number of vowels are in used for different meanings. On the con- 
trary, in Sambalpuri language we do not find differences at least 
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between i and / or # and u. What we want to point out is that for the 
convenience of the general students, the teachers of Sambalpur area 
teach other subjects like Mathematics, General Science, History, Ge- 
ography, etc., in Sambalpuri language. Since the medium of 
expression is Oriya, the general students of Sambalpur area find it dif- 
ficult to express themselves properly in Oriya. So, they sometimes, 
use Sambalpuri words or construct sentences in Sambalpuri form 
which is considered to be a basic grammatical error in terms of Oriya 
language which creates inconvenience to the examiners of coastal dis- 
tricts of Orissa. This problem comes up sharply in rural areas of 
Sambalpur. This may be one reason for which the people of Sam- 
balpur area in general cannot excel in Oriya literature. It is evident 
from the general trend of literary activity in this area. This point needs 
a little elaboration. 

In this context, we may cite all the major Oriya dailies, namely, 
the Samaj, the Prajatantra, the Dharitri, the Sambad, etc., and major 
Oriya journals namely, the Jhankar, the Paurusha, the Asantakali, 
etc., which are published from Cuttack and Bhubaneswar. Three 
Oriya dailies namely, the Agnishikha, the Koshala and the Hirak- 
handa are coming out from Sambalpur town, but have not more than 
500 copies circulations each; whereas the circulation of the dailies 
coming out from that of Cuttack and Bhubaneswar are more than 
20,000 each. 

It may be suggested that the standard of language and the quality 
of the materials available to the readers are lower than that of the dai- 
lies coming out from coastal Orissa. Significantly, all the major 
publishing houses are confined to these two places namely, Cuttack 
and Bhubaneswar. It is always alleged that the poets and writers of 
western Orissa or Sambalpur area are not given due importance by 
them. Even in the state sponsored journals like Utkal Prasanga, 
Orissa Review (monthly journals of the Government of Orissa) and 
Konark (journal of Orissa Sahitya Akademi), there is discrimination 
against the Sambalpuri writers. Only two persons from Sambalpur 
area have been honoured with the annual award of Orissa Sahitya 
Akademi, which is meant to reward works of outstanding merit in 
Oriya language. The point is: although the publication is determined 
not simply by what is being written, but who writes it, we cannot ig- 
nore the possibility of the inherent language problem existing among 
the Sambalpurias at large. 

With the passage of time, the changes occurring in Sambalpur 
area had roused legitimate aspirations of Sambalpurias in the field of 
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language and literature, and the adoption of Sambalpuri language to 
express their literary urge was but natural. For the first time in its his- 
tory Odisa Sahitya Akademi honoured a Sambalpuri writer Kabiraj 
Prayagdatta Joshi in his late 1970s in 1987, and published a Sam- 
balpuri dictionary compiled by Prafulla K. Tripathy and a book on 
Sambalpuri language by Gopabandhu Ratha in the same year. So, it is 
evident that until the development of a language movement and cul- 
tural awareness in Sambalpur, Sambalpurias considered themselves to 
be Oriya speaking people belonging to Oriya culture. Consequently, 
their own culture/language was marginalized. Today, most of them 
describe themselves to be Sambalpurias having a language/culture of 
their own. It is worthwhile to mention here that modernity and tradi- 
tion are not necessarily opposed to each other. The point to observe 
here is how a gradually dying culture and cultural identity has re- 
emerged and taken a definite shape in terms of language and other 
observable forms/item/elements of culture. In many ways, Sam- 
balpuri culture/language is still very much alive and continues to 
provide a meaningful framework for interpreting the word what Oom- 
men (1986) calls “‘culturocide?’”’: a conscious effort to suppress a 
culture and its identity thereby killing them altogether by alleging re- 
gionalism, parochialism, chauvinism, and so on. 

An important dimension of language movement is reflected 
through performing arts. Sambalpurias have also their own indige- 
nous folk arts like folk drama, folk dances and folk music which are 
not only popular in Sambalpur area but also outside this culture are in 
other parts of Orissa and even outside Orissa. Danda Nata, Sabara 
Sabaruni and Chadeiya Chadeiyani are the popular folk plays of Sam- 
balpur area (Mahapatra, 1987a; Panda, 1978b; Naik, 1977, Behera, 
1974a; Mahanti, 1972; Mahanti, 1980; Nepak, 1978 a). Among folk 
dances, mention may be made of Dalkhai, Karma, Sua, Ghoomra and 
Kaisabadi. Among folk songs mention may be made of Dalkhai, 
Rasarkeli, Jaiphuta, Maela jada, Ghoomra geet, Jhoomer, Karma, 
Chutkuchuta, Nachnia and Bajnia, Krushna Guru Bhajan, Biha geet, 
etc. These styles are claimed to be Sambalpurias’ own invention. 
Some folk songs have religious tone (Naik, 1983; Sahu, 1978) 
whereas some others reflect prevailing social realities. A number of 
folk songs are usually sung by the women and thereby reflect their 
feelings, sentiments image and status (Sahu, 1971; Panda, 1980; 
Hasan, 1983). Thus, it is rightly said that a folk song is the mirror of 
society. The folk poets who also use figures of speeches in their songs 
to make them appealing, reflect the faculty of their creativity (Das, 
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]1984c: 34-41). 

The most explicit illustration of Sambalpuri identity is found in 
the efforts made by the Sambalpurias to promote their performing 
arts, i.e., folk songs, dances, music, etc. Demand for more Sambalpuri 
programmes through TV and Radio; demand for Radio and TV pro- 
duction centres in Sambalpur; holding Paschim Orissa Sanskrutika 
Sammelan; formation of various Sambalpuri cultural associations; 
rapid production of Sambalpuri play (Nayak, 1986a: 10-1; Dhara, 
1988), movie, video and audio cassettes in Sambalpuri language?® are 
the attempts to consolidate the Sambalpuri identity in this culture area. 
Even the formation of association by Sambalpurias outside this cul- 
ture are may be said to be a step towards the consolidation of 
Sambalpuri feelings, sentiments identity and solidarity. In this regard, 
mention may be made of Sambalpuri Association formed long back in 
1921 by some students of Sambalpur area reading in Ravenshaw col- 
lege, Cuttack. However, Bhet Ghat, a cultural association of Rourkela 
is an exception. Rourkela is an industrial town in Sundargarh district 
of this area and it seems to be out of this culture area, although it be- 
longs to Sambalpur area. 

Orissa had managed to form Orissa province by integrating Sam- 
balpur area; but it was insufficient to create the Oriya nation. The 
reason is that the Sambalpurias have not been able to identify them- 
selves with and hence accept the Oriyas of coastal Orissa (Ratha, 
1984a:13). It was unwise and also difficult to build an authentic Oriya 
nation by establishing the dominance of Oriya culture while marginal- 
izing Sambalpuri culture. Saraswati (1972:512) holds the opinion that 
“political integration is an incomplete process of national integration 
if it has apparently failed to integrate the cultures of divergent patterns 
or the areas of diverse culture’”’. The process through which Sam- 
balpurias have managed to compete for their identity can be explained 
through Martin Orans’ (1965:123-45) “rank concession syndrome” 
(RCS). “Rank concession”’ means the acceptance of social inferiority. 
The Sambalpurias at large say that “‘Katkias are chalak’” or cunning 
people as they interact in manifold ways with the people of coastal 
Orissa. Even today in a period of renewed solidarity, the people of 
Sambalpur believe that the coastal Oriyas are more clever than them- 
selves. Although, the term chalak (clever) is used as a derogatory 
remark, almost as an exploiter, it reveals the limitations of Sambalpu- 
rias in general too. In other words, to whatever degree and in whatever 
form or way interaction between them occurs, the Sambalpuria be- 
comes the loser. In the beginning, the Sambalpurias accepted the 
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people of coastal area as superiors, chalak/clever and also accepted 
their language as the Santhals accepted that “diku are big and know- 
ing people” (1965:124). As the latter were striving to raise themselves 
to the level of diku (Orans, 1965:125), the Sambalpurias were also 
striving to raise themselves to the level of Oriya culture. Our historical 
information indicates that rank concession might have begun during 
the last few decades of the 19th century, when modernizing measures 
started by Britishers in Sambalpur area. Consequently, educated 
coastal Oriyas migrated to this area to fill up the bureaucratic machin- 
eries, as discussed earlier. Conceding superior rank to other group 
produces a tendency to emulate the attributes of the superior. So, Sam- 
balpurias started accepting/imitating/emulating Oriya language. To 
quote Orans (1965:124): “This emulation is an effect of rank conces- 
sion, and evidence for it as well.” The tendency of the subordinate 
group to imitate the dominant group has been a powerful factor in the 
perpetuation of formers’ dominance over later. This endeavour leads 
to acculturation. Similarly, the RCS in case of Sambalpur was the 
growth of Oriya language movement just before the 19th century and 
in the beginning of the 20th century. Finally, it led to the merger of 
Sambalpur area in Orissa division of Bengal resulting the formation of 
a separate state of Orissa in 1936; and thereby ensuring further domi- 
nance of coastal Oriya over Sambalpurias. 

Rank concession, followed by borrowing, weakens solidarity 
(Orans, 1965:130) as we have observed in Sambalpur area, viz., be- 
tween Sambalpuri group and Koshali group,*! between various 
cultural associations, between Bolangirias and Sambalpurias, and so 
on. This type of situation gives rise to what Orans sees as conflicting 
tendencies towards solidarity. On behalf of a section of Oriya edu- 
cated Sambalpuri middle class there was no open support to language 
movement of Sambalpur. They are government employees and well 
placed. They suggested that instead of fighting for a culture, they 
should fight for economic injustice and political subjugation of Sam- 
balpurias. What they think is that Sambalpuri is a dialect and it is 
ridiculous to ask for its language status. Significantly, this tiny section 
of Sambalpuri society is more likely to be the elite. Such group as 
Orans (1965:131) writes, has the strongest tendency to emulate. Since 
this group has long been engaged in the effort to secure respectable 
status before the coastal Oriyas, they are in a commanding position to 
internalize thoroughly the culture of the dominant society, i.e., Oriya 
society. 

When a group becomes aware of the low status assigned to its 
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members, it usually aspires to improve its rank. But when its path for 
development is blocked, the dissatisfied group may seek ethnic politi- 
cal solidarity. In case of Sambalpur it was the most neglected area of 
Orissa. Sambalpurias realised their inferior rank and tried to achieve 
higher status but found the people of coastal areas as the main obsta- 
cle. The sequence of events which were able to rouse the people were: 
(1) formation of a educated middle class in Sambalpur area; (2) west- 
ern Oriyas became competent but eastern Oriyas have monopolized 
the administration, jobs, services, and politics, etc.; (3) formation of 
various associations—cultural, social, political, etc., throughout Sam- 
balpur area. So, the struggle started not only for higher status but also 
for control over government institutions (viz., offices, educational in- 
stitutions, TV, radio, etc.) through jobs, services and education. The 
people of other parts of Orissa are believed to have been getting the 
opportunities in various educational institutions and other general col- 
leges, engineering colleges, medical college, homeopathic college, 
teachers’ training institutions and other general colleges situated in 
Sambalpur area. They are also alleged to be the beneficiaries of vari- 
ous jobs and services under the Government of Orissa. Ratha 
(1984a:13) writes: 


“ Political power is concentrated entirely in the hand of the Oriyas 
of the coastal Orissa...With the political supremacy they enjoy; the 
coastal people have been taking an unduly large share of jobs, even 
in the local jobs markets of the western region, depriving in the proc- 
ess many a deserving but local job seeker. Not surprisingly western 
Oriyas suffer from a common discontent and anger against their 
coastal counterparts as well.” 


The Sambalpurias saw the people of coastal Orissa as their main 
rivals. The competition for higher education, jobs and services gave 
rise to conflict and tension. The Katki-Sambalpuri feeling became an- 
tagonistic. The Sambalpurias sought to secure Sambalpuri solidarity 
against their common enemy, i.e., Katkias. To achieve Sambalpuri 
identity or solidarity they did not return to their traditional culture; 
rather they redefined their own cultural situations in a way which en- 
abled them to stay in the battle. They reminded their people of their 
past history, culture and tradition. They highlighted the fact that the 
Katkias were responsible for their loss of power and position and for 
their present miseries. The Sambalpurias, in order to stay in the battle, 
turned the weapon of the encroaching Katkias around, i.e., they de- 
clared that Jagannath cult originated in Sambalpur area (Stietencron, 
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1978: 10-16; Singhdeo, 1987:1-13), and that the language of Sam- 
balpurias was Sambalpuri which was misunderstood as a dialect of 
Oriya. Such cultural creativity has gained momentum of its own. Be- 
cause, individual expression, personal pride of creativity and public 
recognition of these culture producers have come into play, where the 
creativity is honoured, acclaimed and thereby satisfied the require- 
ments of its original impetus. 

It has been said earlier that the problem of Sambalpur area is not 
only of cultural one, but also involves political and economic factors. 
This can be analyzed in terms of what Oommen? (1986b:107-29) 
calls the problem of primordial collectivity having both symbolic and 
instrumental goals. There are three types of movements by primordial 
collectivities: one which pursue exclusively symbolic goals—the 
movement of Sambalpurias for cultural autonomy. Such movements 
rarely question the basic values and principles involved in the preva- 
lent distribution of goods and services, they only strive towards a 
change in the system (Oommen, 1986b:1 12). The second pursues ex- 
clusively instrumental goal namely anti-Marwari agitation in 1980 in 
Sambalpur against economic exploitation (Ratha, 1984a), and other 
demands such as opportunities in the government, educational institu- 
tions and for the economic development of Sambalpur area (Mishra, 
1984e; Ratha, 1984a). Oommen (1986b:112) writes: “Some of these 
movements may cause structural transformations, i.e., changes of the 
system through an accretive process.” For instance, to return to Sam- 
balpurias’ experiences, giving opportunities to them in higher 
administration and other Government institutions may bring about a 
substantial change in the distribution of administrative power in fa- 
vour of Sambalpurias. But this type of primordial collectivity 
movement based on instrumental goals hardly pose a threat to the na- 
tion state, although the government elite may be replaced through 
such movements (Oommen, 1986b:112). However, in this case the 
people of coastal Orissa who have been dominating the administration 
of Sambalpur for long definitely feel a threat to their dominant status. 
The third type pursues both symbolic and instrumental goals. In this 
case, secessionism is almost the inescapable demand (Oommen, 
1986b:112). The idea of a separate Sambalpur province or Western 
Orissa or Koshala Rajya that has grown in Sambalpur area from time 
to time, has definitely posed a threat to the territorial integrity of 
Orissa as a state, and also attempted to question the Oriya nationalism. 

“ The problem which the contemporary political leaders of Orissa’ 
have to face is that of conceding the cultural identity to Sambalpuri 
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culture. This may satisfy the aspirations of the people and would give 
due expression to their identity. The cultural movement in Sambalpur 
area has undermined the popular notion of Oriyaness as part of the de- 
velopment or a single Oriya system of polity, economy and society. It 
means that the issues of culture and language were superimposed to 
pave the way for social change in Orissa dissolving various primordial 
ties and consciousness in the mainstream of dominant Oriya cul- 
ture/language. But the cultural relations have created structural 
differences in Orissa. Keeping the economic, political and other social 
problems aside, formation of Sambalpuri-Katki dichotomy is an effect 
of cultural differences, and evidence for it as well. It seems cultural 
characteristics of social groups are though potentially important, prac- 
tically viable when structural differences arise between them in 
empirical situations. 

In Sambalpuri society, as it has been said earlier, conflicts arise at 
multiple levels—economic, political, social and cultural. When the 
problem of culture arises, then the people make a preliminary adjust- 
ment; they classify each other broadly as Sambalpurias and Katkias. 
In a particular situation they call them exploiters. In other words, they 
modify their judgements to take class into account. The co-relation 
between culture and class is due to the historic experiences of Sam- 
balpurias. It may be recalled here what Rex (1978:47) writes about the 
co-relation between culture and class: “‘This is more likely to be the 
case in so far as there is some historic reason to suppose that there is 
some co-incidence between ethnicity and class position.”’ 

It has been observed that the problem of Sambalpurias are eco- 
nomic, administrative, political, and so on. The people of Sambalpur 
area commonly identify the market economy with the outsiders 
mainly Marwaris. Notably, Marwaris are viewed as exploiters, outsid- 
ers, etc., not only by Sambalpurias but Oriyas in general. But Oriyas 
are viewed as the dominant exploiting group by Sambalpurias in the 
context of education, employment, power and administration, etc. On 
the other hand, explanations in terms of incompetent, inefficient, un- 
civilized and so on are offered for the failure of Sambalpurias to 
succeed in a theoretically equal and democratic society in Orissa. It is 
an old fashioned “‘theory”’ to blame Sambalpurias for their failure in 
the so called “open competition market’’. Sambalpur area has a Medi- 
cal college (Burla), two Engineering colleges one at Burla and other 
one at Rourkela, one Steel Plant at Rourkela, one Aluminium com- 
pany at Hirakud and many other companies (see Chapter 4, Table I). 
But from the point of view of Sambalpurias “what we have not seen in 
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a significant scale is how many Sambalpurias or western Oriyas are 
actually in these places?” One should not misunderstand and over- 
emphasize the number of factories or institutions located in the 
particular place, as one should look at who are the people reaping the 
benefits. This they characterize as an instance of the “‘centre-periph- 
ery”’ relationship between eastern Orissa and western Orissa. 
Consequently, the relative deprivation had a positive aspect in the re- 
generation of Sambalpuri feelings. In all these years, print media and 
mass media reflect how frustrations of the people in Punjab, Assam, 
Tripura, Bodoland, Gorkhaland, Jharkhand and Jammu and Kashmir 
have found expressions on violence. But in western Orissa they have 
been surfacing through peaceful way. So, the common people feel that 
this is the time for the government to fulfil the regional aspirations of 
the people of western Orissa. 

There are also other levels of cultural identities found in Sam- 
balpur, such as ethnic, particularly Marwari and Muslim (Ratha, 
1984a:12-3)?3 caste, and so on, which have taken serious turns from 
time to time in the past. At times, there is also found an intra-culture 
are feeling, say for Sambalpuria Bolangiria feeling in the same culture 
area of Sambalpur on cultural issues. Artists outside the Sambalpur 
town in general have expressed their resentment and dissatisfaction 
towards the functioning of Sambalpur Radio Station and Sambalpur 
Doordarshan where they received a step-brotherly treatments. The art- 
ists of proper Sambalpur town allegedly get maximum advantages. 
Thus, there is no denying the fact that there exist various levels of in- 
sider-outsider feelings, which may be studied in the social context of 
dominance-submission. 

For the subordinated groups, there is a sense of deprivation and 
frustration which precipitate anxiety and durable hostility, and directs 
individuals towards nativistic protest. This apparently is the view of 
Linton (1940, 1943) which can be fitted readily into the broader socio- 
economic, cultural and political perspective (Voget, 1956:249). As it 
has been pointed out earlier, the intra-cultural differences among the 
Sambalpurias is the result of persistent feeling of relative deprivation. 
The language movement of Sambalpur area also suffers from the 
same syndrome and we have two different groups: one in Sambalpur 
town who have formed “‘Sambalpuri Lekhak Sangha”, and the other 
is in Khariar who have formed the “‘Koshali Bhasha Sahitya Par- 
ishad”’. The major difference between them is that the Koshali group 
wants to name the language of Sambalpur area as Koshali because of 
its historical significance,** whereas the Sambalpuri group wants to 
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preserve the identity of language as Sambalpuri since the language of 
this area has been widely known as Sambalpuri for past 100 years or 
50. 

A series of insider-outsider groupings, various levels of identities, 
feelings and sentiments are discerned in Sambalpur. Because, people 
have tried to group themselves at various levels, and have isolated oth- 
ers through the process of “expansionism and exclusivism” 
(Oommen, 1986a) or “inclusion and exclusion” (Sinha, 1972) con- 
solidating their sentiments and feelings. In case of cultural identity 
like caste/sub-caste, the process of exclusion and inclusion or expan- 
sionism and exclusivism may operate in a small area and thereby a 
narrow one in comparison to that of culture area like Sambalpur. Fur- 
ther, in case of political identities like Oriya and Indian, the above 
process operates in a much broader area. What we want to suggest is 
that an increasing level of ““identity-boundary”’ is found which to- 
gether form a chain of continuum. Despite all these differences, 
various levels of identities of people of Sambalpur persist in a state of 
culture pluralism and identity pluralism. 

In view of this, it may be said that a person normally identifies 
with several cultures, of narrower or wider scope, viz., sub-caste, 
caste, ethnic, religious and culture area, etc. One’s loyalties, senti- 
ments, feelings and attachments are made to manifest to a narrower 
scope in a particular situation to a broader one in a different context. 
Therefore, one can study culture pluralism from two opposite angles: 
when a person moves from a narrower level of cultural identity to a 
higher level as from sub-caste level to religious level. In this case, the 
phenomenon can be identified as a case of organic pluralism where a 
plural society as an organic whole is strengthened. This is a process of 
homogenization. It begins with the explicit intention of rousing pri- 
mordial passions which creates ultimately the idea of Hindu Rashtra 
in the case of India. On the other hand, when the identity moves down- 
ward, as from religion to sub-caste level, then this phenomenon can be 
called a Structural pluralism. In this case, a particular cultural identity 
is emphasized more than other. It promotes differences between vari- 
ous social groups. The harmony has to be sought between various 
levels of cultural identities of a person by containing his rival aspira- 
tions through safeguards provided within the framework/parameters 
of equality and social justice (Khubchandani, 1988:310-11). 

At present, the language of Sambalpur has become the main 
source of cultural identity mainly in the urban population of Sam- 
balpur town. Jha (1989:227) suggests four ways to answer the 
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conditions that bring about such identity. These are: natural, unnatu- 
ral, reactive and modernizing. For our purpose, the language problem 
of Sambalpur may be analyzed through the first three ways. Sam- 
balpuri identity is natural in the sense that the unity or a sense of 
common identity in the population is based on the “‘God gifted” natu- 
ral attributes like language and geography. A revival of past history 
has become useful in this regard. On the other hand, the assertion of 
Oriya identity or ‘‘Oriya nationalism’? is understood to be “unnatu- 
ral”. This may be termed as a conspiracy whereby an artificial 
continuance is foisted on native people. In terms of reactive approach 
Sambalpuri identity is a result of friction between two cultures—Sam- 
balpuri and Oriya—living in close proximity. 

Contrary to the predominant belief in the modernization literature 
that increasing “‘modernization”’, i.e., urbanization, industrialization, 
dissemination of modern education and the value system will invari- 
ably tend to undermine the “traditional” and “‘primordial’’ ties and 
value system, our study of Sambalpur area has shown that a reverse 
process could also be true. Rather, it has been the state, supposedly the 
most important agent of modernization, which has played the key role 
in facilitating and coordinating the aspirations of dominant primordial. 
interest group of Orissa, or coastal Oriya. The state has ignored issues 
of language development, literary promotion and preserving folk heri- 
tage of the cultural group of Sambalpur area. A limited number of 
functions are, however, fulfilled through AIR and TV stations at Sam- 
balpur town. Only very recently state academy like Orissa Sahitya 
Academy has honoured some Sambalpuri scholars through publishing 
books, dictionary and conferring awards. The academy ought to have 
done these earlier. The state should have been obliged to implement 
various policies and measures taken by the government in the sphere 
of education, communication, press and mass media and entertain- 
ment, etc., which touch upon the aspect of language in Sambalpur 
area. At times, state ought to have played policy formulations role to 
mitigate imbalance and handicap concerning cultural, mainly lan- 
guage activities. The state should have also refrained from interfering 
in the fluid observance of cultural traits such as Sambalpurias prefer- 
ence or rejection of mother tongue, medium for education, 
broadcasting cultural programmes in Sambalpuri language, allowing 
their participation in the activities of AIR and TV stations at Sam- 
balpur, and the like. If these measures had been taken earlier, the 
present crisis of language, perhaps, would not have occurred. 
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Notes 


1. Khubchandani (1980) had discussed these characteristics out of 
which the edifice of linguistic plurality in the Indian subcontinent iS 
built over the ages. 

2. “Culturocide”’ is a term coined by Oommen. He (1986b:73) writes: 
“The terms usually invoked to describe a situation of cultural annihi- 
lation are cultural genocide or ethnocide. But perhaps the term cul- 
turocide is more appropriate.” 

3. People were in darkness and are superstitious. The Brahmins and the 
karanas had exclusive monopoly over education. The orthodox peo- 
ple, specially Brahmins would not like to accept English education. 
Rather, they would hate all those who received such education. Pov- 
erty was yet another obstacle for common people to pursue higher 
studies. Also, the lack of enthusiasm to receive education in the gov- 
ernment schools was an important hindrance for the growth of edu- 
cation. Because, then the schools were looked down upon as infidel 
institutions. Even persons educated in government schools found dif- 
ficulties in getting appointments as teachers. When an Oriya Brah- 
min named Sadasiva Mishra, educated in such a school, was ap- 
pointed to the traditional post of a Sanskrit teacher in a school in Puri 
of coastal Orissa he was ex-communicated for a year or two from the 
Brahminical order, and stormy discussion took place as to his expul- 
sion from his caste. The orthodox elders regard all that pertained to 
English educational system as hateful to Gods. Furthermore, the pur- 
dah system among the women of higher classes proved to be an ob- 
stacle in the spread of education among women. Besides, in the 
lower class families the mothers did not like to send their daughters 
for schooling as they wanted them to do household work (Patnaik, 
1989b: 116). 

. John Woodburn was the Chief Commissioner of the Central Prov- 
inces. 

. Gangadhar Meher, known as “‘Swabhaba kavi’”’ was a leading Oriya 
poet who wrote extensively to establish Oriya language during the 
first quarter of this century. Some of his poems which were written 
during the freedom struggle also reflect national feelings and gener- 
ate national consciousness. The tribal poet saint Bhima Bhoi of 
Sonepur is the pride of Sambalpur area (Badapanda, 1984: 41-3; 
Eschmann, 1986: 375). Besides, Kailash Chandra Dandsena 
(Mishra, 1987c: 23-30), Shiba Prasad (Mishra, 1987a: 31-8), etc., 
were some poets of Khariar who had enriched Oriya language and 
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literature. Apart from this, Chandra Shekhar Behera, Sripati Mishra, 
Braja Mohan Pattnaik, Mahanta Bihar Dash, Balabhadra Supakar 
and Madan Mohan Mishra were the leading educated people who 
fought tooth and nail in order to bring Sambalpur area from Central 
Provinces for the making of a separate Orissa province in 1936 
(Sahu, 1977: 59-63; Guru, 1977a: 25-7; Panda, 1978c: 36-8). 

. The earliest surviving Jagannath monument is the temple of 
Brahmapura built by Raja Balabhadra Sai (1630-1660 AD) (Senapati 
and Mohanti, 1971: 50). 

. P.C. Ratha (1942) was earlier the Deputy Inspector of School and 
Archaeological Superintendent of Patnagarh Estate. He wrote the 
Koshalara Itihasa Katha in two parts, mainly based on Rama Chan- 
dra Mallick’s “History of Orissa”, an unpublished monumental 
work kept in the State Archives, Bhubaneswar. 

. Scholars like Stietencron (1978: 1-30) have also explored the possi- 
bility of movement of Vishnuism from Sambalpur area to coastal 
Orissa, mainly to Puri. 

. Sambalpurias demand for more Sambalpuri programmes through 
TV and Radio. Because the production centre and the head offices lie 
in Cuttack whereas the relay centres are in Sambalpur and the people 
of other parts of Orissa are alleged to be deliberately reducing the 
Sambalpuri programmes. So, they demand autonomy in the matters 
of internal administrations, functioning, production, relay or telecast 
of programmes from Sambalpur Radio Station and Sambalpur Door- 
darshan. 

10. Gopabandhu Ratha, a learned man and school Inspector recalled his 
school days when he became a laughing stock at a meeting, because 
he used some Sambalpuri words during the course of his speech. 

11. An organization called WOLF (Western Orissa Liberation Front) is 
believed to exist in creating awareness among the people of Sam- 
balpur area to fight for their rights and relative deprivations. The re- 
port of the Ganabarta (Oriya Weekly), published from Sambalpur, 
dated 28 February, 1989, and 29 November, 1990, and the Sunday 
Observer from Delhi, Sunday (weekly), published from Calcutta 
dated 23-29 September, 1990, Bishesh Khaber (Oriya Weekly), pub- 
lished from Bhadrak in Orissa, dated 5 December, 1990, Bolangir 
Katha (Oriya Weekly), published from Bolangir dated 12 December, 
1990, highlight-this-point.. Joshi (1987:5) also points out how Rajen- 
dra Narayan Singhdeo, ex-Chief Minister of Orissa (1962-64) took 
the initiative for the formation of a separate Koshala Rajya as dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this chapter. 
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Linton (1943: 230) writes: “‘any conscious, organised attempt on the 
part of a society’s members to revive or perpetuate selected aspects 
of its culture” is a “nativistic movement”. 

Wallace (1965:265) also writes that a ‘“‘Nativistic Movement” is a 
“revitalization movement” that can be defined as a deliberate, or- 
ganized, conscious efforts by members of a society to construct a 
more satisfying culture. 

A systematic publication programme on Sambalpur and its culture 
was devised for the first time by Sambalpur University, established 
on 1 January, 1972. This was done in two ways: first by publishing 
informative material regarding Sambalpur area and its culture, sec- 
ond by organizing workshops, seminars, symposia, etc., to provide 
opportunities to exchange views. The first issue of the Sapatarshi 
came out on the day of its establishment on 1 January, 1972. It is a 
monthly research journal coming out in Oriya. Apart from other sub- 
jects, it gives special emphasis on some topics arranged under fol- 
lowing five heads: 1. Historical and literary research; 2. Adivasi life; 
3. Life history on ‘the sons of the soil’ of western Orissa; 4. Sam- 
balpuri language and literature; and 5. Essays on Sciences. 

Mention may be made of some scholars, who are writing on the 
grammar, phonology and figures of speeches. For instance, Bahidar 
(1972:19-20; 1980:4-7), Biswal (1974:70-3), Chhuria (1984:26-33), 
Das (1982:5-11), Guru (1978:139-48), Joshi (1981, 1982, 1983, 
1984, 1985, 1987), Nayak (1985), Padhee (1982), Pradhan (1984:22- 
6), Pujari (1985), Ratha (1976a, 1976b, 1976c, 1976d, 1977, 1978, 
1983, 1988). 


Sanskrit 
a Praknut 
Ardha Magadhi Magadhi 
Koshali Bibhasha Oudir Die 


Oda Ci el 


Oriya language 


Koshali Bhasha/ 
Sambalpuri Bhasha 


(i) “Boli Nichhi Dei Dharai 
Dele Narangi Kali”. (Tapaswini, Dwitiya Sarga) 

(ii) “‘Rama-Madhuri Sudha-Nirjhara-Dhara 
Mastake Chhinu Mora Nayana Tara” (Kichaka Badha, 
Chaturtha Sarga). 
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The above underlined Sambalpuri words were used by Gangadhar 
Meher in his ‘Kobyas’ Tapaswini and Kichaka Badha. He was an 
eminent Oriya poet born in the village Barpali of Sambalpur. 

17. Satya Narayan Bohidar and Prayagdatta Joshi wrote extensively on 
Sambalpuri language and its grammar; Mitrabhanu Gauntia, Ne- 
trananda Barik, Lal Ratnakar Singh, Binod Pasayat, Manglu Charan 
Biswal and so many others wrote Sambalpuri songs and plays for 
AIR and TV stations at Sambalpur; Rahas Bihari Mishra, Murari 
Prasad Mishra, Ranjit Nag, Radheshyam Padhee, Ramesh Barik, 
Brunda Bana Behera, Bipin Das, Ghasiram Mishra and others popu- 
larized Sambalpuri songs, dances, music and plays through TV, Ra- 
dio and stages in and outside Sambalpur area. 

18. Ghasiram Mishra, a well-known dhol player, informed me that he 
possessed the Ramayan written in Sambalpuri on palm leaves. Be- 
sides, Indramani Sahu, an old man of about 60 years old, said that he 
had written the Ramayan in Sambalpuri. Due to financial problems 
he could not publish it. There was a Sambalpuri literary conference 
held in Goyal Dharmasala, Bolangir on 16 October, 1988. It was or- 
ganized by the Hakua, a Sambalpuri newspaper published from Bo- 
langir. I was present there, where it was decided to collect money for 
the publication of Sahu’s Ramayan. 

19. A number of scholars, students and general writers are engaged in the 
collection, recording, analysis and publication of oral literature of 
Sambalpur area. Some of them have been awarded Ph.D. degrees for 
their research works in this field. Mention may be made of Mahendra 
Kumar Mishra, Nimain Charan Panda and Manindra Mahanti. Also, 
a number of interested persons namely Kumar Hasan, Gopabandhu 
Ratha and others are also writing on the subject bearing individual 
pain and taking personal efforts. 

20. “Bhukha is the first Sambalpuri movie released in 1989 and “Bapar 
Puo” is the first Sambalpuri video film under production. Besides, 
hundreds of audio cassettes of Sambalpuri songs, music and one-act 
plays have been released so far. For detail see Chapter 7. 

21. Sambalpuri and Koshali are two different names for the same lan- 
guage. Koshali group thinks that the term Sambalpuri refers to Sam- 
balpur town or Sambalpur district only whereas the language is of the 
entire western Orissa. Since Koshala refers to its historical name and 
identifies the entire culture area, the language spoken in this area 
should be called Koshali. 

22. Oommen (1986b: 107-29) talks of a three-fold categorization of col- 
lectivities: biological (eg., sex, race, age groups); civil (eg., workers, 
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peasants, students and professionals, etc.); and primordial (eg., re- 
gional, linguistic, religious and caste groups). On the other hand 
Shils (1957:130-45) talks of four ties: Primordial, personal, sacred 
and civil. While there is a similarity between their classifications, 
they do differ substantially. Notably, Shils does not talk of collectivi- 
ties, but ‘ties’. However, Oommen has also provided a nine-fold 
categorization of social movements based on the nature of collectiv- 
ity and goals. For our purpose, we have identified the problem in 
Sambalpur with that of Oommen’s ‘primordial collectivity’ having 
both symbolic and instrumental goals. 

Students’ movement of Sambalpur in 1980 was a result of anti-Mar- 
wari feeling. The historical procession of “‘Hanuman Jayanti”? in 
which more than 25 thousand Hindu participated in 1988, was in ef- 
fect a reaction to the “‘Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid” contro- 
versy following Hindu-Muslim riots in other parts of India, and evi- 
dence for it as well. 

In ancient times, the Sambalpur area was a part of South Koshala 
which roughly comprised the modern districts of Raipur and Bilas- 
pur in MP and the districts of Sambalpur, Bolangir, Sundargarh and 
Kalahandi of Orissa. The “Aranyaka Parva” of Mahabharata de- 
scribes a few places of Pilgrimage of Koshala, viz., “Rishava Tirtha””’ 
and “Kala Tirtha”, which can be identified in this region. Very 
likely, the Sambalpur area was Included in the empire of Mahapad- 
mananda in the 4th century BC. ‘The Malavikagnimitram”’, a histori- 
cal drama, attributed to the great poet Kalidas, throws light on the 
history of Vidarva during the post Maurya period and some scholars 
attributed Vidarva to South Koshala. But, the Mahabharata distin- 
guishes there two territories which were contiguous to one another. 
South Koshala appears to be under the rule of the Chedi Kings and 
subsequently Kharavela took over this region during the post Maurya 
period. For a detail analysis see Chapter 3. However, because of its 
rich historical background the ‘Koshali’ group of Khariar wants to 
name the language of this culture area as ‘Koshali’. They also pub- 
lish a journal named Koshal Bharati from Khariar. 
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Urbanization and Folk Culture 


Urbanization: Pre-industria!l and Industrial 


Urbanization is not a recent or modern phenomenon. It is a very old 
process of human civilization. There existed urban centres like 
Harappa, Mohenjodaro and Lothatl in and beyond the Indus Valley as 
early as 2500 BC. In the past there were several kinds of towns accord- 
ing to their main functions such as trade, commerce, manufacturing, 
administration and military (Rao, 1974:98). There were temple towns, 
namely, Puri, Kashi, Tirupati, Bhubaneswar and Srirangam. Besides, 
there were sacred cities like Haridwar, Gaya, Nasik, Ujjain, Pushkar 
and Mathura. There were also urban centres organized around educa- 
tion. These were known as matha or vihara. Mention may be made of 
Nalanda, which flourished during the reign of Harshavardhan as a pre- 
mier institution of Buddhist learning and educational activities (Rao, 
1974:99-100). Such types of urbanization existed in the past and may 
be called traditional or pre-industrial urbanization. It has to be noted 
here that functions and activities mentioned above may be found in a 
single urban centre variously combined and differentiated (Redfield 
and Singer, 1954; Sjoberg, 1955, 1960; Rao, 1974). 

There exist differences between traditional urbanization and 
modern urbanization. In terms of western experience, urbanization re- 
fers to a process whereby traditional social institutions and values are 
broken down. It means caste system will change into the class system, 
joint family will become nuclear family and religion will emerge 
highly secularized. The existence of traditional urbanization in India 
is ignored by such hypothesis (Rao, 1974:2-3). In other words tradi- 
tion was very much a part of traditional/pre-industrial urbanization in 
India. So, the scholars have used the terms like ‘traditional’ and ‘mod- 
ern’ or ‘pre-industrial’ and ‘industrial’ so as to make a clear 
differentiation between them. 

Considering technology as the key independent variable, Sjoberg 
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(1955:438-45; 1960) has made a significant effort to study urban cen- 
tres. He has provided a two-fold typology of cities: pre-industrial and 
industrial. But, this typology tends to be misleading. First, as Rao 
(1974:6) has pointed out, industry is only one of the many axes of ur- 
banization with different levels of industrial organizations. Secondly, 
as Cox (1964:34) has said, industrialism and feudalism are not parallel 
concepts and the pre-industrial type includes so many disparate socie- 
tal systems that its value as an operational instrument seems nullified. 
Redfield and Singer (1954:53-73) have also distinguished urban cen- 
tres of two historic periods: (i) pre-industrial revolution, and (ii) 
post-industrial revolution or ‘post-eastern expansion’. They have con- 
structed a four-fold typology of city and worked out its organizational 
and functional aspects. 

An important aspect of traditional urbanization was that folk cul- 
ture remained very much a part of urban centres or cities. The 
traditional city was to “‘carry forward, develop, elaborate along estab- 
lished local culture or civilization. These are cities that convert the 
folk culture into its civilized dimension’”’ (Redfield and Singer, 
1954:57). In other words, the little tradition developed into great tradi- 
tion with its special intellectual class, administrative officers and 
rulers closely derived from the moral and religious life of the local 
culture. Advanced economic institutions were also obedient to these 
local culture centres. On the other hand, the people of post-industrial 
urban centres are more concerned about the technical and not the 
moral order of life. They may also be drawn from diverse cultural ori- 
gins removed from the indigenous seats of their culture. Here new 
states of minds following from these characteristics are developed and 
become prominent. The new states of minds are indifferent to or in- 
consistent with or supersede or overcome states of mind associated 
with local cultures and ancient civilization. 

The basic distinction between these two types of urbanization in 
terms of culture is that the former carries forward an old and local cul- 
ture into systematic and reflective dimensions; whereas the latter one 
creates original modes of thought that have authority beyond or in 
conflict with old cultures and civilization. In both types of urbaniza- 
tion, urban centre is a place where culture change takes place. But the 
character and nature of change is different in one from that of the 
other. The former type of change is termed as “orthogenetic change” 
whereas the latter type is termed as “‘heterogenetic change”. Simi- 
larly, we may speak of the “‘orthogenetic cultural rote of cities” as 
contrasted with the ““‘heterogenetic cultural role of cities” (Redfield 
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and Singer, 1954:58). Thus, traditional or pre-industrial urbanization 
did not kill folk culture, rather it helped to transform it into orthoge- 
netic civilization. Redfield and Singer (1954:60-4) also talk of 
“primary urbanization” and “secondary urbanization” and thereby 
transformation of folk societies and cultural consequences. However, 
Redfield (1955:13-21) has analyzed the social organization of tradi- 
tion in general. Later on Singer (1964:84-1 19) has adopted the idea of 
Redfield and applied it to Indian civilization. 


Pre-industrial and Industrial Urbanization in Sambalpur 


Before accounting for the effects of urbanization on folk culture of 
Sambalpur, it is worthwhile to give a short account of pre-industrial 
urbanism and urbanization in Sambalpur. In Chapter 3, we have made 
an attempt to present the historicity of Sambalpur area. With the sup- 
port of those historical evidences an attempt has been made here on 
traditional and modern urbanization of Sambalpur. 

In the pre-industrial period, Sambalpur was an urban centre of 
various interests. Urbanization is considered to be an important aspect 
of the social organisation of any civilization. An urban centre is 
looked upon as an arena for the development of different dimensions 
of “great tradition” (Redfield and Singer, 1954:53-73; Rao, 1974:97- 
118). In Sambalpur area, imitation on each other between tribal and 
Hindu cultures has been a historical phenomenon. In the past, urban 
centres like Vinitapura (modern Binka), Suvarnapura (modern Son- 
pur), Sambalpur, Patnagarh, Baud, Barpali, Khariar, and Bargarh and 
others emerged and flourished under various kingdoms. In this regard, 
this area represents the socio-cultural organization of a plurality of 
cultures in interaction. 

Earlier, it has been discussed that Sambalpur is of ancient origin. 
It has seen the dawn of civilization. Long before the introduction of 
any regular script in India, ancient men have left at Vikramkhol, on 
the wall of a cave pictograph, writing which is still undeciphered 
(Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:1). The Greek geographer Ptolemy 
(middle of the 2nd century AD) in his book Geographika refers to a 
town Sambalaka (modern Sambalpur town) situated on the bank of 
river Manada (Mahanadi) (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:2, 53). More- 
over, Sambalpur was, until the year 1990, regarded as practically 
immune from famine so much so that it was described in official re- 
ports as a “Garden of Eden” and “‘Land of Promise” (Senapati and 
Mahanti, 1971:181). 

From very early times Sambalpur has been famous for producing 
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fine diamonds, available from the river bed of Mahanadi near the 
town. People of Jhara community used to collect it from the river bed. 
In ancient times, most probably they used to sell them in Kalinga. Per- 
haps Rome was also supplied with diamonds from Sambalpur 
(Mazumdar, 1925:78). Thus Sambalpur was an emporium of trade to 
which flocked traders from outside to purchase precious and semi- 
precious stones. Therefore, it was natural for the Chauhans to be 
known as the rulers of Hirakhanda, i.e., the land of diamonds (Sena- 
pati and Mahanti, 1971:63-4; Ball, 1985:518-30; Dash, 1971). 
Sometimes, diamonds were found to be of the value of a lakh of ru- 
pees each. In 1616, a diamond, worth Rs. 50,000, was collected from 
Sambalpur and sent to the court of Mughal emperor Jahangir (Ball, 
1985:520). 

Sambalpur served as a centre for handicraft manufacturing. It was 
known for its textile and silk goods with a number of skilled workers. 
Thus, Sambalpur was an urban centre consisting of artisans. It was fa- 
mous for ‘‘tie and dye weaving in cotton and tassar silk bringing most 
artistic designs from the loom almost like magic with the help of for- 
mulae which have been passed down from father to son for 
generations”’ (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:1). Sambalpuri textile with 
traditional design had earned wide renown and reputation. It had been 
highly popular and commended in markets all over the world. Sam- 
balpuri saree is remarkable for its colourful variety and texture. The 
importance of Sambalpuri saree is revealed from the list of articles 
sent to the Paris exhibition sometimes in 1854 (Dash, 1971:6). In the 
past the merchants were carrying in trade with many countries in the 
east such as Java, Sumatra and Bali. The cloth designs in these places 
bear close resemblance, both in figure work and in processing, to that 
of textiles of Sambalpur (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:221). Very 
likely they have adopted Sambalpuri designs in their textile industries. 
Moreover, silk and cotton spinning, weaving and dyeing were and are 
important industries in Sambalpur. It seems some of its inhabitants 
were chiefly merchants and artisans, and it was organized around both 
inland and riverine trade and commerce. 

In the past, Sambalpur town also fulfilled important political, re- 
ligious and educational aspirations. It was the seat of chiefs and kings 
during Chauhan rule in Sambalpur. Chauhan rulers had built several 
Jagannath temples, Siva temples and temples for mother goddesses 
like Samaleswari and Pataneswari. Some important Jagannath tem- 
ples of Sambalpur town are Brahmapura and Ramji Jagannath 
temples, built by Chauhan ruler Balabhadra Dev (1561-91). Kutha Ja- 
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gannath temple was built in the early 17th century by Bansi Gopal. 
Chhatra Singh Dev (1657-95) built the Jagannath temple at Hota Pada 
(Dash, 1962:270). Jayant Singh (1782-1800) built the Dadhibaman 
and Bariha Jagannath temples (Dash, 1962:283). Subsequently, 
Madan Mohan and Liakhai temples were built at Dalai Pada. Also the 
Jagannath temples of Hata pada and Sansia pada were built in Sam- 
balpur town. Another prominent temple at Sambalpur town and only 
one of its kind in the Chauhan territory is the Ananta Sajya temple. It 
is said to have been built by Balram Dev (1540-56), the first Chauhan 
ruler of Sambalpur. The image of the Anantasayi Vishnu, enshrined in 
this temple was brought from Surguja by his queen, who was the 
daughter of the ruler of Surguja (Dash, 1962:235-6). Since Bansi 
Gopal was a Vaishnavite, he established a matha called Gopalji 
Matha, sometime in the first half of the 17th century in Sambalpur 
town (Dash 1962:252). Abhay Singh (1766-78) laid the foundation 
stone of the temple of Sakhi Gopinath in the town, which was com- 
pleted by Jayant Singh (Dash, 1962:281). 

Among the temples of mother worship, Samaleswari temple is fa- 
mous through out this culture area. It was built by Balram Dev in the 
first part of 16th century. Hrudaya Narayan Dev (1556-1561), son of 
Balram Dev built the Pataneswari temple and enshrined the 
Pataneswari Devi inside the temple (Dash, 1962:242). There were also 
shrines of Batamangala, Bhairon Baba, Budhi Maa and Mahamayi in 
Sambalpur town. 

Apart from the ‘Vaishnava’ and ‘Devi’ shrines of Sambalpur 
town one finds a number of Saiva shrines in the town. Balabhadra Dev 
(1561-91) built the Somnath temple (Samia Deul) for Lord Siva at 
Balibandha (Dash, 1962:243). Akbar Rai, the Chief of the Army of 
Ajit Singh (1695-1766), built the Balunkeswar Siva temple at Nanda 
pada. During this period, Nilamadhava Siva temple was also built on 
the bank of the river Mahanadi (Dash, 1962:281). Manohar Singh, a 
member of royal family of Khinda, built the Budharaja Siva temple 
during the reign of Jayant Singh (1782-1800), in Sambalpur town. 
The temple is situated on a hill top (Dash, 1962:283; Senapati and Ma- 
hanti, 1971:50-51). Thus, Sambalpur was a temple town in the past 
and people visited for religious purposes. 

The internal arrangement of Sambalpur town was related to its so- 
cio-economic structure. It is clearly evident from the settlement 
pattern of old Sambalpur town, which grew over the centuries on the 
bank of the river Mahanadi. The nucleus of the town, Sambalpur can 
be traced in the locality where the Samaleswari temple is situated. Be- 
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tween 1556 to 1800, the town development was in a bow form. The 
town was surrounded by a semi-circular water channel which ulti- 
mately negotiated river Mahanadi towards the South. Since maritime 
activity was one of the traditional occupation, the fishermen and the 
Jhara community also fiourished, who probably settled outside this 
water channel which is presently known as Kunjelpara. In course of 
time, the rulers of Sambalpur encouraged the Brahmins to come and 
settle in places which are presently known as Jhaduapara and Nanda- 
para. Side by side Sahansiapara and Kansaripara also developed 
parallel to Jhaduapara and Nandapara. With the coming up of the Rail- 
way to Sambalpur in 1893, trade and commerce flourished. The 
railway helped in organizing the market on a sound footing and en- 
couraged outsiders to come and settle in Sambalpur. Areas like 
Khetrajpur, Modipara, Marwaripara, Sansarak, etc., developed which 
mainly housed the business community (SMP: 6-7). 

Most streets are mere passageways for people and domestic ani- 
mals used in transport. Buildings are crowded together. In 
consequence, the congested conditions have fostered serious sanita- 
tion problems. The social seperatedness of the various caste and ethnic 
groups in Sambalpur town conforms to the traditional way of life even 
today. So it may be suggested that the significant feature of the pre-in- 
dustrial Sambalpur town was the social segmentation which had led to 
the formation of para (residential unit). In all probability, para was a 
recognizable physical boundary of a particular caste. Mention may be 
made of some important para such as Nanda para (for Udiya or Utka- 
liya Brahmins), Jhadua para (for Jhadua or Aranyaka Brahmins), 
Dalai para (for Keunt or fishermen), Pattnaik para (for Mahanti or 
Karana caste people), Kansari para (for Kansari caste people who are 
engaged in bell-metal works). The ex-untouchable castes, now known 
as the scheduled castes, were perhaps restricted to the outskirts of the 
then main Sambalpur town. They were staying in Thelko para which 
is now very much in the middle of the modern Sambalpur town. It 
seems the individual had very limited choice or freedom of action in 
the pre-industrial Sambalpur town where he had to follow the tradi- 
tional pattern of living set by primordial group like caste in which he 
was born and brought up. Moreover, the para reflects the sharp local 
social divisions. Sjoberg’s idea on the nature of the pre-industrial city 
fits into the instance of Sambalpur. “‘Social segregation, the limited 
transportation facilities, the modicum of residential mobility and the 
cramped living quarters have encouraged the development of well de- 
fined neighbourhood which are almost primary groups” (Sjoberg, 
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1955:493). What is true of the traditional Indian village as regards to 
segregation is also true of pre-industrial modern urban centre like 
Sambalpur and modern and industrial cities like Poona (Gadgil, 
1952:67-75), Bangalore (Gist, 1958:17-25), Chandigarh (D’Souza, 
1968:113-16), Amritsar (D’Souza, 1977; 1978:219-39) and Agra 
(Lynch, 1967:142-50, see Chapter 2). Brush (1962) has made an im- 
portant study on this issue. 

The economy of the pre-industrial Sambalpur town may be de- 
fined as that system of production in which inanimate sources of 
power were used to multiply human effort. Production of goods and 
Services was based upon animate (human as well as anima!) sources of 
energy. Today, after the set-up of Hirakud Dam Multipurpose Project 
in 1962, people employ electricity to increase the productive capacity. 

Other facets of the economy of pre-industrial Sambalpur town 
was associated with its particular system of production. There was lit- 
tle fragmentation or specialization of works. The handicrafts men like 
Bhulia (weaving caste), Badhei (carpenter), toy-maker, Sunari (gold- 
smith), Luhura (blacksmith), Kansari (brass and bell metal worker), 
Sansia (people engaged in stone-carving) participate in nearly every 
phase of the manufacture of an article, often carrying out the work in 
his own home or in a small shop nearby. In the past, Kansari para was 
occupied almost exclusively by Kansaris. Likewise, Bhulia para was 
exclusively occupied by the Bhulias, Sansia para by Sansias, and 
Dalai para by Keunt (fishermen). Most commercial activities were 
conducted by individuals without having a highly formalized organi- 
zation. The craftsmen were responsible for the marketing of their own 
products. In a similar context Sjoberg (1955; 440) writes: ‘‘ With a few 
exceptions the pre-industrial community cannot support a large group 
of middlemen.”’ Even today, the male members of the fishermen com- 
munity catch fish while their females take it to the markets for selling. 
But, in some other cases, a number of middlemen have entered into 
commercial business such as Sambalpuri handloom. “‘Earlier, buyers 
and sellers used to settle their bargain by haggling. Bargaining was 
conducted in a leisurely manner. Money was not the only desired 
end,” says an old man in the town. Quite often, people bought goods 
in advance on credit, on the occasion of various socio-religious cere- 
monies such as marriage, birth, death, initiation and other ritual 
festivals. In that case, the customer was able to purchase/get his de- 
sired objects well in advance, without paying even a single aria. 

Sambalpur was also a market town lying on the river side mainly 
consisting of artisans like Bhulia, Tanti, Kansari, Sansia, Sunari, toy- 
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makers and the like. Sambalpur was also notable for trade in forest 
goods, namely, kendu (Diospyros melanoxylon) leaf, timber and bam- 
boo. As a result, a number of forest-based industries came up during 
past 50 years in Sambalpur. Moreover, caste specific jobs or occupa- 
tions was a widespread urban phenomenon in pre-industrial 
Sambalpur town, which will be dealt subsequently. It is also evident 
from the Bara Patuk tax system prevailing in Sambalpur till Britishers 
took over the administration of Sambalpur in 1849. The Bara Patuk 
refers to a typical tax system whereby the headman of various castes, 
each representing a particular profession or occupation or trade, col- 
lected taxes from their caste-men. They were also known as sethias. 
They exercised much influence over their caste people in social mat- 
ters. They had to make an amnual remittance of an agreed amount 
called the nazrana to the raja or ruler of Sambalpur. Originally there 
were 21 classes locally called Patuk so taxed, each having its own 
Sethia. By the time Britishers came to Sambalpur, there were only 13 
such Patuks, who used to pay the tax. These classes were namely fish- 
ermen and the boatmen (locally called Keunt), the weavers (Bhulias 
and Kosha), the sellers of grass, the makers of big drums (Ghasi, and 
uniouchable caste), oil sellers (teli), retailers of grains, sellers of betel 
leaf, flower and vegetable sellers (mali), sellers of sweet meat, makers 
of brass pot (Kansaris), the goldsmiths (Sunari), the potters 
(Kumbhar), and the milkmen and cowherds (Gauds) (Majumdar, 
1988:31-40). Also, pre-industrial Sambalpur town was marked by 
mostly cottage industries. 

(i) Silk-weaving: Among the well-known traditional cottage in- 
dustries of Sambalpur was and is tussar silk weaving. For many years, 
it was a principal industry of Sambalpur district. In 19th century tussar 
silk was manufactured to a great extent. The fabric was being used lo- 
cally and was also exported. In 1864, the Deputy Commissioner 
Major Cumberleage reported that five large villages or towns were oc- 
cupied in weaving tussar, and in each, at the very lowest computation, 
1,000 thans or pieces were produced annually. The culture of the tus- 
sar silkworm was carried on in almost every jungle village and at least 
7.5 million cocoons were produced. Only one-third of the cloth re- 
mained in the district, the rest being exported to Cuttack and 
Berhampur of modern Orissa and Raipur and Bilaspur of modern 
Madhya Pradesh. It is clear that the industry was then in a flourishing 
condition. The rearing of the Kosha (tussar warm) was carried on by 
Ganda (a scheduled caste), chiefly on the Sahaj (Terminalia tomen- 
fosa) tree. Spinning and weaving were a monopoly of the Koshthas. 
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The centres of industries were Sambalpur, Remunda and Barpali 
.(Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:204-5). 

(11) Cotton-weaving: Sambalpur was and is famous throughout In- 
dia and even abroad for handloom fabrics. Weaving in Sambalpur is 
both a craft and an industry, manned mostly by Kosha and Bhulia 
castes. According to Mazumdar (1925:94), ancestors of these weaving 
castes belonged to the districts of Bilaspur and Raipur in Madhya 
Pradesh. The specificities of Sambalpuri handloom are that they are 
fine in texture and resplendent in their colour schemes. Floral decora- 
tions in the body, and beautiful oriental designs and borders further 
adds to the gorgeous effect. It is mainly the dhadi (borders) and panat 
kani (outer skirt) that distinguish the Sambalpuri varieties from others. 
From the local source: “‘The Sambalpuri craftsmen turn common 
clothes into objects of art.” And it is no wonder that examples of their 
workmanship are in great demand. They have earned worldwide fame 
and name. This industry was in a flourishing condition in the past. Sig- 
nificantly, some fine exhibits of handloom fabrics at the British 
exhibition in Wembley in 1924 and 1925 were much appreciated and 
orders were obtained through the department of Industries and Labour 
for a supply of the said type of cloth. The weavers exihibited consider- 
able taste in colour and variety of pattern. Even the coarsest cloth was 
woven with a dainty border. The Bhulias had nothing to fear from 
competition with meal cloth as they made good use of their monopoly 
of inherited skill. Besides, the Gandas weave a cheaper and coarse 
cloth mainly for the poor section of the society. These weavers at 
times three generations working together, produce the cloth in their 
own cottages (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:219-20). 

The handloom products of this district, assisted by hand printing 
and dyeing, offer buyers everywhere some of the best material in taste 
and quality. Among this wide range of fabrics, the sarees of Sam- 
balpur have a place of their own. The fabrics of Sambalpur are also 
known for a wide range of colourful designs. Senapati and Mahanti 
“1971:220) write: 


“Sambalpuri sarees found a brisk market not merely in Sambalpur 
district but also in all the neighbouring districts. Their colour and de- 
sign and the method of wearing made the women look some of the 
prettiest women in the world. Even it has been found that, women of 
this district rarely wear. mill-made sarees or handloom sarees pro- 
duced in other parts of the state.” 


It was only after India’s independence that cooperative societies 
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were formed of the weavers’ of the district. Technical aid was also be- 
ing rendered. During 1966-67, there were 96 weavers’ cooperative 
societies in the district consisting of 14,426 members. The total work- 
ing capital was Rs. 30,14,000. There were 12,433 looms for weaving 
cotton fabrics and 1,365 looms for silk weaving in the district of which 
6,447 looms and 180 looms respectively were working during 1966- 
67 (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:219-20). Further, the government 
also advances loans to the weavers’ cooperative society and markets 
the products through its emporia and depots. To improve the quality 
and to bring about standardization of production, the government ex- 
ercises strict quality control in regard to the silk and cotton used. 

(iii) Toy-making: If Sambalpur was famous for its weaving indus- 
try it had yet another claim to fame. It was famous for toy-making, 
mainly elephant, tiger, horse, etc., made of wood. It has to be men- 
tioned here that Pura Uans is a festival of small children based on 
different types of toys, which is held every year on the day of Uans 
(amavasya) in the month of Bhudo, i.e., Bhadrava (August-Septem- 
ber). Therefore, toy-making has both ritualistic as well as utilitarian 
values. This festival is gradually dying out in Sambalpur town as 
noted during our field work during 1988-89. 

(iv) Stone-carving: Carving on stone was the hereditary function 
of a caste known as Sansia in Sambalpur. Notably, they largely reside 
in the Sansia pada of Sambalpur town. According to the local tradi- 
tion, Hrudaya Narayan Dev (1556-61) brought a number of skilled 
craftsmen of Sansia caste from coastal Orissa at the time of construc- 
tion of Pataneswari temple in Sambalpur town. In subsequent years, 
the craftsmen of this class built some more temples in Sambalpur, 
which is evident from the similarities in the construction and design of 
those temples (Mazumdar, 1925:92-3; Saedeo, 1983:28-9). The San- 
sia caste has two sub-castes: the Banaria and the Khandait Oriya. The 
former still practise carving but the latter has given up the craft. 

Though more or less similar to the process of wood-carving or 
toy-making in woods, works on stone requires more skill and fineness. 
The trained and expert craftsmen can engrave the delightful figures of 
gods and goddesses from a single piece of stone. The graceful figures 
of stone are a tribute to the craftsman’s sense of observation and artis- 
tic skill. The artists take extra care to avoid monotony and present the 
figure, i.e., god, goddess, male, female, etc., in various postures. A 
single figure may be carved out of a piece of wood or a pair of figures 
carved out separately and placed on the same base giving a composite 
character. The stone generally used for carving small images was a 
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black stone resembling marble or a green stone like jade. Generally, a 
fine red sand stone called dalima was being used for larger figures. As 
the dalima stones were rarely found in the district, the craftsmen had 
to import them from Kalahandi. The stone mostly used was quarried at 
Sason and was well adopted for chiselling (Senapati and Mahanti, 
1971:207). 

(v) Brass and Bell Metal (Kansa): A large beli-metal industry ex- 
isted in Sambalpur town during the first decade of the present century, 
where a number of Kansaris (from kansa which means bell-metal) 
worked only in bell-metal. A number of artisans were also found in 
Kultatukra/Tukra, Remenda, Bijepur, Barpali, Rampela and Katapali. 
The artisans were Kharuas and Kansaris. A number of such varieties 
of common articles for daily use like utensils of household use are 
made and entrusted in these places with floral and ornamental designs 
which have a sale even outside Sambalpur. The articles were and are 
produced largely in the craftsmen’s homes. The articles most com- 
monly turned out were khuri (bowl), gina (cup), dadu (a small water 
container or carrier), thali (plate), garia (a large water container or 
carrier), balti, gilas (glass), etc., and also the curious boat-shaped an- 
klets worn by many women (Senapati and Mahanti, 1971:206-7). 

Fundamentally, the Sambalpuri crafts like toy-making or brass- 
metal works or wood carving are of two kinds: ritualistic, i.e., used in 
the service of rites and festivals; and the utilitarian, i.e., used for 
household purposes or provided attractive drawing room objects 
which made excellent, as found elsewhere in India. Social customs de- 
manded the objects, modes of manufacture and material qualities 
determine the form in relation to toy-making, stone-carving and brass 
and bell-metal works in Sambalpur. 


Forest-Based Industries 


In Sambalpur, there were good prospects for the development of for- 
est-based industries—cottage, small and large-scale. Forests occupied 
a little more than one-third of the total geographical area of Sambalpur 
district in 1961. Of the 6,763 square miles area of Sambalpur district, 
an area of 2,351 square miles was accounted for by forests (Senapati 
and Mahanti, 1971:3, 176). Forests occupied an important place in the 
economy of Sambalpur..The principal forest produce in Sambalpur 
district were timber, firewood, bamboo and kendu leaf. Availability of 
raw materials from forests made it possible for the installation of a 
number of forest-based industries in modern Sambalpur. 
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Manufacture of cane and bamboo utility articles is a house-hold 
activity of Betra caste people in Sambalpur. Traditionally, they live on 
bamboo works. They were expert cane and bamboo artisans. Apart 
from household purposes, they also manufactured baskets of various 
sizes and designs, specially for marriage and birthday ceremonies. 
Their requirement of bamboo and cane was considerable for weaving 
of baskets. At one time it reached a very high level of development 
with the attainment of great skills in Sambalpur. 

As bamboo was available in plenty, there was every possibility of 
popularizing paper industry in this district. The Orient Paper Mills 
Limited was established in 1939 at Brajaraj Nagar. It was the first for- 
est-based large-scale industry in Orissa. It owed its existence to the 
forests of Sambalpur from where it got bamboo in abundance. Be- 
sides, there were about 38 saw mills in the district, where chiefly sal 
(Shorea robusta) logs were sawn in 1971. These logs were also ex- 
ported to industrial towns in Bihar, Bengal and Madhya Pradesh. A 
considerable amount of bamboo was also supplied to the Railways. 
Besides, there were 20 wooden furniture factories, two rope works 
and one match factory in Sambalpur before 1971 (Senapati and Ma- 
hanti, 1971:177, 216). 

In Sambalpur, a forest product which had been profitably ex- 
ploited was the Diospyros melanoxylon, popularly known as kendu 
patar. There had been a good demand for this product both inside as 
well as outside the country. Moreover, the district was notable for 
trade in kendu leaf. A substantial revenue was earned from this source. 
About 53 per cent of the total forest revenue yielded by kendu leaf 
alone. A revenue of Rs.77,75,884 was earned during 1968-69 against 
Rs.44,77,433 earned during 1967-68 from kendu leaves. A major part 
of the produce was exported to Bombay, Calcutta and other parts of 
India. Kendu leaf is a basic raw material for bidi-making industry 
which was a flourishing cottage industry of Sambalpur. There were 
about 30 bidi-factories in Sambalpur district before 1971. Most of 
these factories were concentrated in Sambalpur and Jharsuguda towns 
having 11 such factories each in 1961 (Senapati and Mahanti, 
1971:176-7, 214, 216, 220). 

Significantly, even in the post-industrial Sambalpur town, it has 
been observed that a fairly substantial number of people are engaged 
still in their caste-based occupation and commercial activities. Be- 
sides, there are commercial activities where these types of caste, 
religion, region and language specific jobs concentration is a wide- 
spread phenomenon, in post-industrial Sambalpur town. This point 
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needs a little elaboration. In Sambalpur town, there are many un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers who have come from outside the 
town, which in normal circumstances should have been monopolized 
by the local people or people from immediate peripheral regions in 
Sambalpur town. On the other hand, the local people work either in 
government offices and institutions or are found unemployed. Low 
class people derive their livelihood mainly sn the informal sector by 
working as rickshaw-pullers, coolies, construction workers, vegetable 
vendors, and the like. It is also noticed that the people from certain re- 
gions and castes have gained a loose monopoly status in certain trades 
or occupations over the years, because of the enforcement of primor- 
dial ties like kinship, caste, religion, region and language, and the like. 
Even the organized trade and commerce as well as the small scale in- 
dustry sector of the town have been dominated by the people hailing 
from Gujarat, Rajasthan, Haryana, Punjab and West Bengal and the 
unorganized trade by Muslims and Biharis. For instance, vegetable 
vendors are mostly Biharis, fruit sellers are Muslims. The rickshaw- 
pullers in the town mostly hail from the low-caste man-power pool of 
Kalahandi, Bolangir and Sambalpur districts. The cloth (mill) mer- 
chants in Sambalpur town are mostly either Sindhis or Punjabis; 
bidi-factory owners are mainly Gujarati; rice-mill owners are invari- 
ably Marwaris. Furthermore, trade and commerce in general are under 
the control of Marwaris, which is attested by the Students’ Movement 
of 1980 in Sambalpur (Ratha, 1984a). Hence it is obvious that the pri- 
mordial ties with specific Jjobs/occupations concentration still exists in 
a modern urban commercial centre like Sambalpur town. On account 
of use of primordial ties and networks, it is not uncommon to find en- 
claves of Katkia officers in central and state government 
organizations of Sambalpur. 

There is no single large scale industry in Sambalpur town. But, a. 
50 km radius of the region centring Sambalpur town is one of the few 
places of Orissa where a number of large-scale industries are located 
which have come up during the last 50 years only (Table 1). Besides, 
there are some small scale industries in Sambalpur town (Senapati and 
Mahanti, 1971:213-18). In view of this, although an industry like IN- 
DAL was already there at Hirakud before independence, in the real 
sense of the term, industrialization started in Sambalpur only after in- 
dependence. Thereby, post-independence period has seen remarkable 
changes in Sambalpur town in cultural spheres. 
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Table I 
Import Industrial Establishments in Sambalpur District 
(Organized Factory Sector) 


S.No. Name Year of Approx. no. 
commis- of workers 
sion employed 
(year) 

1. Orient Paper Mills Ltd., Brajaraj Nagar 1939 3000 

2. Belpahar Refractories Ltd., Belpahar 1959 1500 

3. Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd., Hirakud 1938 667 (1985) 
4. Aluminium Industries Ltd., Hirakud 1959 188 (1985) 
5. Bhaskar Textile Mills Ltd., Jnarsuguda 1964 2638 (1986) 
6. Hira Cement Works, Bardo!, Bargarh 1968 1169 (1989) 
7. Bargarh Co-operative Sugar Factory, Bargarh 1959 294 (1989) 
8. Hira Cable Factories Ltd., Hirakud 1959 366 (1985) 
9. Orissa Ceramic Industry Ltd. 163 (1986) 
10. Orissa Weavers’ Co-op. Spinning Mills Ltd., Tora, 1959 1540 (1989) 

(Bargarh) 
11. _ Orient Paper Mills Forest Centre 1939 180 (1969) 
12. Hingir Rampur Colliery, Brajaraj Nagar 1500 (1961) 
13. Orient Colliery, Brajaraj Nagar 1954 1600 (1961) 
14. S.K.Khansons (Stone Lime) Co. Pvt. Ltd., Brajaraj 200 (1961) 
Nagar 

15. 1B Colliery, Brajaraj Nagar 250 (1961) 
16. Belpahar Fine Clay Mines, Belpahar 250 (1961) 
17. _K.S. Pottery Development Centre, Jharsuguda 124 (1986) 
18. Utkal Soap Products Ltd., (Solvent Unit), Jharsuguda 82 (1986) 
19. Utkal Soap Products Ltd., (Soap Unit), Jharsuguda 67 (1986) 
20. Hirakud Industrial Works, Hirakud 1962 440 (1985) 
21. Rerolling Mills 1968 402 (1985) 
22. Ram Nagar Pouwerloom Weavers Co-operative 165 (1989) 


Society Ltd., Tora 


Source: Senapati and Mahanti (ed.) (1971) op.cit., pp. 177, 209,216,230; Regis- 
trar of Small-scale Industries, Sambalpur (1961); A Report on Annual 
Survey of Industries in Orissa for 1985-86 (Organized Factory Sector), 
Bureau of Statistics and Economics, Government of Orissa, 
Bhubaneswar; Jharsuguda Master Plan (Final) (1986), Town Planning 
Unit, Sambalpur, Directorate of Town Planning, Orissa, Bhubaneswar, 
pp.33-36; Hirakud Master Plan, (1985), Town Planning Unit Sam- 
balpur; Bargarh Master Plan (1989-90), Town Planning Unit Sam- 
balpur, Directorate of Town Planning Orissa, Bhubaneswar. 
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Folk Culture in Pre-Industrial Sambalpur Town 


In pre-industrial Sambalpur town prior to 1947, folk cults and folk fes- 
tivals along with its rituals and myths occupied an important position 
in the lives of the people. Both the verbal and non-verbal folk items 
got equal attention in the worship of local shrines. Because both items 
were thought to be essential parts of the ritual repertoire of cult tradi- 
tion. This has been found materially true as we have seen in the 
previous chapter when we took up the problems of folk rituals, festi- 
vals and deities of Sambalpur town. 

The folk cult complex of Sambalpur town had by and large 
emerged as a body of organized beliefs and rituals centring round 
some specific gods/goddesses, say, Samaleswari, Pataneswari, Dalk- 
hai, Karamsani, Budhi Maa, Mahamayi, Saramangla, etc. People seek 
their protection and fear upon these deities. The spread area complex 
of some of these deities, say for Samaleswari and Pataneswari, corre- 
sponds to that of the culture area of Sambalpur. These deities occupy a 
very important place in the myth-ritual tradition of Sambalpur at 
large. Therefore, these deities enjoyed the worship of the devotees 
who by and large followed certain sense of homogeneity with respect 
to their Sambalpuri language, dress, food habits, material culture and 
other religious behaviours. These deities were treated as members of 
the each and every family of Sambalpur town. In time of annual wor- 
ship of individual deity, other deities are also worshipped. On the 
other hand, post-industrial Sambalpur town saw the rapid migration of 
outsiders and thereby physical expansion and growth of Sambalpur 
town. In course of time these outsiders, having diverse cultural, lin- 
guistic, and social background, became devotees of Samaleswari and 
Pataneswari. But, now in a changed situation in Sambalpur town, the 
devotees of Samaleswari and Pataneswari do not share any sense of 
homogeneity. 

These deities were thought to be responsible for: (i) curing dis- 
eases like small pox, and cholera; (ii) getting off-springs, protection 
and well-being of the children from the stage of bearing to rearing; 
(iii) economic security at the time of drought and famine; (iv) in re- 
lieving anxiety from tension at the time of death and birth; and (v) 
restoring hope and confidence at the time of misfortune and social in- 
security. The economic activities of the hundreds of forest entrants of 
Gainpura village are still thwarted by the unwanted attacks of ele- 
phants and bears. So to save their lives, crops and forest goods they 
observe rituals in honour of Bhim debta and other deities who can con- 
trol the affairs of the forest and animals. These deities acted as an 
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important factor for the perpetuation and sustenance of cultural har- 
mony among the Sambalpurias of the various social backgrounds, 
mainly between caste Hindus, scheduled castes and tribes. According 
to the tradition, scheduled caste people used to beat drums and acted 
as spirit possessors at the time of annual worship of the deities. Per- 
formance of rituals in honour of the deities was strictly obligatory and 
no one seemed to become an outlaw by withdrawing his faith in the 
deities. 

In the past the devotees maintained their allegiance to the deities 
with a hope to get some benefits. It means that the rituals observed by 
the devotees were not an end in itself. Rather, rituals were a means to 
an end. But today the devotees and followers of Satya Sai Baba, Si- 
vananda and Srimaa-Aurovindo in Sambalpur town, observe rituals 
which are end in itself. These rituals (not in traditional terms) refer to 
the service to poor, handicapped, lepers, pertaining to education and to 
illiterate. They also organize camps for eye-treatment, blood dona- 
tion, etc. These rituals are not strictly obligatory. 

An important aspect of folk cult tradition is that, in time of annual 
worship of individual deity, although the specific deity receives spe- 
cial attention, other deities in the assembly are not neglected; they also 
enjoy their proportionate share. For instance, at the time of the annual 
worship of Bhim of Gainpura, Jharibudhi of Dhama and other deities 
in the assembly are also offered rituals. On the other hand, during the 
annual worship of Hindu deities (great tradition) such as Ganesh, 
Saraswati, Viswakarma, Laxmi, Hanuman and others, only the spe- 
cific deity only receives attention. 

On the basis of our discussion in the Chapter 4, an ideal type of re- 
ligious ritual may be suggested here. This will help us to examine the 
rural-urban continuum with regards to the three communities: two vil- 
lages, namely Gainpura and Kainsir, and Sambalpur town. 


Ideal Type of Deity 


1. Each is a local divinity, attached to the village and reverenced for 
that reason. 

2. The priests of these divinities are not Brahmins, but men of ail 
castes. 

3. The great majority of these divinities are goddesses. 

4. They are propitiated rather than adored. Visitation of diseases, 
famine, earthquake, etc., are hetd to induce them to remove the 
scourge. Animals are usually sacrificed to them on these occa- 
sions. 
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5. The shrjnes of these divinities are of the rudest description, often 
only a small piece of land marked off by lines of stones. 

6. Not necessarily have definite knowledge of reckoning time for 
the annual worship of festivals. 


Urbanization and the Change in Village Economy 


The largely feudal economy of Sambalpur has undergone changes in 
terms of urbanization and modernization. At the same time measures 
taken by the government are largely responsible for the changing so- 
cio-cultural life of the people in general. Today, in the agricultural 
sector, wage rate of the workers in many places is determined by the 
demand and productivity conditions. Non-availability of labourers, 
workers and supervisors during peak operations has become a prob- 
lem in wet villages. People generally prefer to go for jobs in factories 
and other institutions because they feel that this will give them a better 
social status and a regular flow of income. With the change in crop- 
ping pattern, the emphasis being on cash crops and growing 
agricultural operations, people have less time for participation in cul- 
tural activities. At the same time, poverty and economic compulsions, 
particularly in the lower classes has resulted in a migration to towns in 
search of jobs. This has had adverse effects on their participation and 
celebration in the village level rituals and ceremonies. With this 
change the cultural life of the people has taken a different shape. 
There is a direct relation between the performance of rituals and 
the expectations of the people or community. For example, Danda 
‘nata, Karma, Bhim puja, Sarmangla, Jharibudhi puja, Budhimaa, Ma- 
hamayi and Nuakhai rituals are held with a view to get an off-spring, 
for good cropping, for good health, and so on, With the changing so- 
cial setting and cultural life, the needs of the people has also changed 
resulting in the reduced (quicker) importance of some festivals/rituals 
and enhanced importance of others within different social settings. 
Urbanization which led to the growth in communication and effective 
and quick transport, facilitated frequent contacts between the rural and 
urban areas there by accelerating the pace of cultural assimilation. 
This has adversely affected the lives of innocent people from distant 
villages like Gainpura; because new class of exploiters—moneylend- 
ers and Marwari businessmen in particular—found an easy way to 
penetrate. Social situations under study reveal the fact the class of ag- 
ricultural labourers is internally fragmented in many ways, mainly 
along caste. There is not one culture or sub-culture for them; rather 
several sub-cultures. The heterogeneous nature of sub-cultural con- 
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sciousness come to the fore where many contrasting if not contradic- 
tory ideas and attitudes, values and norms co-exist. In Spite of this 
heterogeneity, they all share a broader culture in Sambalpur in the 
form of Sambalpuri language, celebration of some rituals/festivals, 
like Nuakhai, Puspuni, Bhaijitia, Puojitia, etc., and belief and have 
faith on deities like Samaleswari, Pataneswari and Sureswari, etc. 
This working class also shares the common predicament of the ex- 
ploited. It is this aspect of human life facilitated by various traditional 
rituals and practices that needs a discussion. 

The average villager’s (in Gainpura) capacity to enjoy social 
ceremony, dance, music and their community life is greater than that 
of the urban dwellers in Sambalpur town. Interestingly, it was found 
that songs and dances were held almost everyday excepting when 
there was death or illness in the village. During social crises every- 
body cannot participate in the communal enjoyment. However, 
drinking is a very common thing in such occasions. The local made 
wine such as kusna (rice beer), tadi (khejuras) and desi (mahulras) are 
commonly and extensively used by the villagers. The village folk be- 
lieved that £usna renewed their strength and physical power in order 
to collect wood, leaves and fruits from the jungle. But according to the 
village teacher, Nuakhai or Puspuni celebrations are nothing but their 
orgies and bouts of animal sacrifices and drinking. 

In some cases, these festivals, sometimes facilitated the creation 
of bonded labour in a village economy. This observation needs a little 
elaboration here. Nuakhai tihar is observed during the agricultural 
lean period, i.e., in the month of Bhudo (August-September) and the 
Puspuni is observed during the agricultural peak period, i.e., on the 
full moon day of Pus (December-January). To celebrate Nuakhai, the 
lower caste people took loans in advance from their masters in ex- 
change for a commitment to render their service to them as kuthia, 
bethia, guti and halia. This kind of bonded labour was different from 
the earlier one when it was followed through-generations. On the other 
hand, the binding factor in these relations was in the form of a com- 
mitment. They were obliged to work for their masters over a period of 
time until the loan taken was repaid. Further, they gave and even today 
give much importance to keep their word. Again, during Puspuni, they 
asked for a loan or financial assistance in advance with a similar com- 
mitment so as they would work for the rest of the season. In this 
process of bargaining they were always invariably on the loser’s end. 
They were tactically forced to sell their labour cheaply. Thus, exploi- 
tation was easier in a situation in which the village folk were helpless 
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and in many cases the labourers became bonded workers. It seems that 
this dependent class was given the opportunity of retaining its tradi- 
tion and culture of drinking, dancing, feasting and merry-making. 
This became a culture of poverty, degradation and dependency. So, 
bonded labourers, interlocking of lands or labour contract with credit 
cannot just be taken as mere incidents; it is important to understand the 
rationale of creation of these situations. In one sense, it can be said that 
the given exploitative relations of production in a traditional agrarian 
society partly helped to perpetuate folk rituals and practices. The 
problem is made worse during drought or other natural calamities. 
Many tradition bound people do not hesitate to get loan at high interest 
by keeping their household utensils as bandha or to sell even these 
things to celebrate festivals like Nuakhai and Puspuni. They bring 
more misfortune and disgrace to themselves and celebrate their pov- 
erty with meat and locally made liquor. Thus, they attain a 
permanently inferior class status. 

In a normal situation, a lower class people of the sub-urban vil- 
lage like Kainsir does not face much trouble to make ends meet; he 
moves to nearby Sambalpur town and works there as a construction 
worker or labourer or rickshaw-puller and so on. It is easier for the 
lower classes of the sub-urban villages like Kainsir to rely upon the 
nearby urban centres like Sambalpur in order to sustain their lives. 
Lack of time and their economic conditions deprive them from cele- 
brating the traditional rituals/festivals outside their homes/villages 
with great pomp. As a result, some rituals are losing charm and conse- 
quently out of use for them. On the one hand, in the interior village 
(Gainpura) the cultural behaviour of the people determines their eco- 
nomic behaviour and on the other hand in the sub-urban village 
(Kainsir) the economic factor shapes cultural behaviour found be- 
tween men and women during a festival. But, in Sambalpur town 
festivals and ceremonies like Nuakhai and Puspuni take a different 
shape to revive Sambalpuri identity. For instance, people gathered at 
Samaleswari temple in the evening of the Nuakhai day. Sambalpuri 
songs, dance, music, plays are performed. All these regenerate a sense 
of ‘Sambalpurianess’. Be that as it may, an interesting observation has 
been made that average women in both rural and urban areas of Sam- 
balpur take interest in the sacredal aspects of functions like fasting, 
keeping vows, offering rituals, etc., while average men take interest in 
dancing, singing, music, food, feasting and drinking. 

There are some factors due to which participation in traditional 
rituals and functions is gradually decreasing in general. Some people 
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have to go out of their village with a view to have better education, job 
and to avail other economic opportunities and thereby failing to par- 
ticipate in their age-old seasonal ritual festivals. The new and 
unfavourable social environment in a new place also discourage them 
to celebrate their ritual functions. Further, in course of time, as a result 
of contact with outsiders, there comes an attitudinal change among 
them. 

The people of Gainpura have fewer alternative opportunities and 
sources of entertainment like radio and television and cinema and 
video. It is not well connected with commercial and urban centre of 
Sambalpur town. Naturally, they give much emphasis to these tradi- 
tion bound rituals/festivals. In Sambalpur town and even in the 
sub-urban village like Kainsir, average people believe that Nuakhai 
and Puspuni are nothing more than occasions to eat, drink and make 
merry. The traditional mode of obligatory payments like bebhara and 
bidaki/bidagi and custom-bound rewards (bakshis) during various rit- 
ual ceremonies are observed in Gainpura (interior village) and Kainsir 
(sub-urban village). But, the people of Kainsir (sub-urban village) are 
somewhat reluctant in giving bebharas or bakshis to their friends/rela- 
tives and kamins on various occasions. On the other hand, such 
practices are gradually dying out in Sambalpur town. Earlier, the 
sweepers of the locality used to move from para to para and collect a 
very good amount of bakshis. Nowadays, a sweeper hardly gets a few 
rupees from his area of control. Average people think that these 
sweepers get regular salaries for their labour, so why should they pay 
extra? Further, people are in general not content with their (sweepers? ) 
service. According to the sweepers, ‘buildings are crowded together. 
Even today, these are not made in a planned manner. Population is 
mounting; problems are increasing. Everybody wants his work should 
be done first. But working hands are limited. people do not demand 
more sweepers to be employed in their areas. Naturally the congested 
conditions will foster sanitation problems.’’ It may be noted here that 
there is a District Town Planning Office in Sambalpur town. 

It can be observed from above discussion that the ritual behaviour 
and traditional practices of the people are embedded in their socio-cul- 
tural contexts. In view of this one finds a gradual decrease in ritual 
values from rural to urban areas in Sambalpur. In a changing situation 
people are also sensitive to other factors. So we find people attempting 
to maintain their tradition under the given constraints. Such continui- 
ties cannot be described as mere expressions of social obligations 
only; they may be created out of socio-economic relations in the soci- 
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ety. On the part of the lower classes, Nuakhai and Puspuni which can 
be characterized as components of Sambalpuri culture can also be 
viewed as different from the rational response to a situation of need 
for leisure and pleasure. But, for upper classes such occasions may 
create conditions for the procurement of cheap labour, services on 
emergency as wel! as on a regular basis. 


Rituals in an Urban Setting 


Urbanization has had its impact on the folk ritual practices and also af- 
fects the lives of the people outside the established urban centres 
where we notice marked effects of transition towards an urban way of 
life. It has been discussed earlier how Sambalpuri culture has evolved 
out of a unique synthesis of tribal and Hindu cultures. The people of 
Sambalpur observe both their traditional as wel! as pan-Indian ritu- 
als/ceremonies. In other words, it can be said that both the little 
tradition and great tradition co-exist side by side in Sambalpur. In the 
Sambalpuri society, the source of its great tradition may be traced 
back to the Hindu epics and treatises whereas the source of its local 
tradition is its people. Though these two traditions exist independently 
to a certain extent, we also observe an interaction with each other and 
maintenance of a certain level of relationship. However, in a rural-ur- 
ban context, urban values and migration to the town upsets both the 
villagers/village based rituals and the higher religious practices to 
some extent. After migration the traditional norms and values of the 
people may not be successfully transplanted in an urban setting. Atti- 
tude of people towards their age-old rituals and practices begins to 
disintegrate. It has been observed that far more people in Sambalpur 
town give affirmative answers to questions about their ritual faith, but 
fail to participate in the ritual practices due to one reason or the other. 

In some cases, we find the changes towards the clear abandon- 
ment of folk rituals, practices and beliefs. In this context, we will 
discuss an important aspect of Sambalpuri culture, namely, supernatu- 
ral possession and spirit dance.! Variations of supernatural possession 
and spirit dance are practised practically all over the country. In Sam- 
balpur area also it is widely prevalent in one form or the other. It is 
very much a part of Jharibudhi puja and Bhim puja observed in Gain- 
pura, Budhimaa puja, Sarmangla puja, Samlei pwyja of Sambalpur 
town and Ganpujei to Kantaharien of Kainsir and Dalkhai, Karma in 
all the three social settings under consideration. When epidemics like 
cholera or small-pox break out, illiterate, tradition-bound and lower 
class people and the average women think that they have neglected to 
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appease these deities. In one sense these supernatural powers are re- 
garded as the deities of these diseases and they can show their wrath if 
not propitiated at regular intervals. They are also propitiated with a 
view to get a child or with the hope of good crops or with the intention 
of the general well-being of the people. Thus, these deities combine 
the destructive as well as creative principles. 

There are professional supernatural possessors and dancers 
mainly drawn from the lower castes to display their skills. Notably, 
there are some female supernatural powers who descend on the male. 
If we tabulate the two dimensions—energy type and possessor type— 
theoretically the following four-fold typology emerges. Of course, in 
case of Gainpura, Kainsir and Sambalpur town we have noticed the 
‘first three types. Notably, male possessors or dancers are found more 
commonly than the female possessors of supernatural powers. In 
terms of number also male possessors are considerably larger than the 
female possessors. Another important aspect of this ritual is that most 
of the possessors belong to the lower castes of the society. Deities 
worshipped during these festivities do not have any definite shape and 
form like that of idols in case of Hindu deities. Various symbols like 
stone, tree, wood, etc., are used which represent different deities. It 
can be easily characterized as “‘naturism”’ and “animism” forms of re- 
ligious beliefs. 


Type of energy Medium of energy Typical Caste/tribe of 
(male/female) (male/female) examples possessor 
Female Male Kantaharien Untouchables 
Sarmangla Tribals 
Jharibudhi Tribals 
Karamsani Tribals/Untouchables 
Femalc Female Budhi Maa Keunten (Fisherwoman) 
Dalkhai Tribal/Untouchables 
Male Male Bhim Puja Kandha (tribal) 
Male Female Nil Nil 


Spirit possession is an important aspect of Jharibudhi puja and 
Bhim puja observed by the people of Gainpura village, as discussed in 
Chapter 4. In Kainsir the villagers discouraged this practice some 
years back, when a child became unconscious looking at the state of 
spirit possessor at the time of ganpujei, i.e., the annual puja of the vil- 
lage deity in front of Kantaharien. Similarly, newly married and 
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pregnant women are not allowed to pass by the Kantaharien, the tree 
which symbolizes the village deity, as it is considered a bad omen. 
Now more specifically we will analyze the Sarmangala dance (type-I) 
of Sambalpur town. 

During Sarmangla dance, Sarmangla Devi is worshipped. There 
is a tongue-piercing ritual to appease the female goddess. It is per- 
formed on every Tuesday in the month of Chait(March-April). As it 
has been said earlier, the professional performers belong to the lower 
castes, i.e., untouchables, who pierce their tongues with iron rods in 
the name of goddess Sarmangla. Maa or Devi as Sarmangla is ad- 
dressed, descends to the earth through these professionals who act as 
the medium. They are known as barua (spirit-possessor). They propi- 
tiate the goddess on behalf of the devotees who themselves cannot 
perform the arduous rituals. 

The professionals are accompanied by the drummers whose in- 
cessant vibrations maintain the spirit and tempo of this ritual. There is 
a retired old professional inthe group who leads, assists, and super- 
vises the team. He goes about piercing the tongues of the performers 
with about 8-30 inch long, sharp trident/rod made of iron. Then he 
puts some flowers, sindur and arua chaul (sun-dried rice) over the 
performer and the devi is invited to possess the body of the performer. 
The dhol (drum) is used and a particular rythm is played to set the 
trance situation. Then the deity is called and the performer starts trem- 
bling. He sways his body to the rhythm of the drums. The dance 
continues for more than ten minutes. During this period the performer 
is supposed to carry the deity/devi in his body. State of possession of 
human beings by supernatural beings is a phenomenon commonly 
found in many societies. It is widely considered to be a form of com- 
munication between the human beings and the supernatural beings 
where the latter communicates with the former through the human 
medium? (Rao, 1986:1; Kolenda, 1981:16 1-68). 

At the time of Sarmangla dance of barua is believed to be pos- 
sessed by the supernatural power of Sarmangla devi. He answers 
questions put to him by the people/devotees gathered around. The 
question-answer session which includes problems relating to personal 
as well as general social life and which continues as long as the spirit 
of the deity remains in the body of the barua, is an interesting aspect 
of the social belief. It is the time, when a childless high caste woman 
sits at the feet of the low caste barua with hope to be blessed with a 
child; a sick old man shows no hesitation to kneel with folded hands 
before a young barua in order to seek relief from his ailments. It is be- 
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lieved that the barua is able to diagnose diseases and misfortunes. He 
brings aids to his clients and thereby divines the future as witnessed 
elsewhere (Hitchcock, 1976:XIID. 

A barua is definitely a type of sacred specialist who makes his 
living on the occasion of Sarmangla ritual in Sambalpur town and in 
normal time he is supposed to keep himself aloof from the caste Hin- 
dus. Such ritual may relieve them (tribes and lower castes) for 
sometime, from the sense of prejudices and inferiority complex. AS 
Kolenda (1981:165) has noted, the worship of mother goddess is a 
pan-Indian phenomenon. It is also regarded as little traditional and 
non-sanskritic. Actually it is connected with the great tradition like 
tantrism. However, Sarmangla dance is fast losing its ground in Sam- 
balpur town. Mainly, the educated people condemn such traditional 
practice of self-torture which has adverse effects on the minds of on- 
lookers, particularly children. Average people in Sambalpur town feel 
and consider it as a sadistic type of religious performance. So, when- 
ever Sarmangla dancers, as they are commonly known, come to any 
locality or pada, the elders stop young ones from watching this loud 
display of self-torture. Some three decades back, the reigning deity of 
Sambalpur, i.e., Samlei or Samaleswari, also used to descend through 
a man and paid a visit to the town. This practice has been stopped in 
the town. In this connection an old woman reserves her view: “‘People 
have forgotten how to show respect/regards to their mothers. That is 
why she is not coming out of her temple.” 

In Gainpura animal sacrifice is an integral part of annual ritual of- 
fered to Bhim debta and Jharibudhi. During this puja 10 to 12 kukda 
(fowl/chicken) are offered to Jharibudhi during Dasra/Durga puja. 
Jharibudhi does not accept kukda. On the other hand only one buka is 
offered to the village devi on the day of ganpujei held annually once 
on the occasion of Dasra. Then the meat is distributed among the vil- 
lages. But, in Sambalpur town one finds a drastic change in the nature 
of animal sacrifice to Samaleswari. It is said that munus bali (human 
sacrifice) was prevalent in the past. It was stopped by the Chauhan 
king but bae! (buffalo sacrifice) was continued till 1950s. Today, only 
bukas are offered to the devi. Notably, the number of bukas coming 
for the purpose of ritual sacrifice has been greatly reduced. Only ten 
years back, 25 to 30 bukas are sacrificed on the day of Dasra. But in 
1988, only eight bukas were offered to devi. In view of this it may be 
Suggested that a gradual decrease in the nature of animal sacrifice has 
been noted from rural to urban area in Sambalpur. 

The new trend towards bhakti (religious devotion) in place of 
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elaborate ritual practices and animal sacrifice, makes non-traditional 
demands on the members in respect of ritual and moral values, i.e., the 
unity and integrity of the nation, public services and social solidarity 
and so on in a broader perspective. It is clear that any social or relig- 
ious function, which is tied closely to a particular community or area 
loses support and thereby disappears gradually when many people 
disperse from their community or area. However, this does not mean 
the loss of all religious rituals, practices and values. Because, new 
cults may spring up in the towns and religious needs of human beings 
can be channelized towards the new faiths/cults. For instance, there 
are a number of people belonging to Satyasai, Shivananda and Srima- 
Aurovindo cults. They hold regular meetings, prayers, bhajans, 
get-togethers, religious conversions or discourses at regular intervals. 
They discourage and discard old and complex rituals like homa, yajna 
and mantra-patha. Their simple and liberal attitude towards religious 
beliefs and social life has a peculiar appeal in an urban centre like 
Sambalpur town. But they are not totally cut off from the established 
beliefs and superstitions. It seems that in the new urban populations, 
some people withdraw themselves from any traditional rituals where 
participation is simply part of belonging to a particular community, 
group or culture area. Of course, the number of such people are very 
few. 

The practices of elaborate rituals, animal sacrifice, caste system, 
etc., are continually discouraged by the people belonging to above- 
mentioned new cults. They actively participate to ameliorate such 
inhuman practices. It becomes apparent that loyalty to the traditional 
rituals has declined much more in Sambalpur tov/n, than in the coun- 
tryside like Gainpura. If Sambalpur town and Gainpura will be placed 
at the opposite ends of each other then Kainsir (sub-urban village) 
with some loyalty to the traditional rituals, may be placed in between 
them. The organized religious life in the Sambalpur town can hardly 
be called religious. It is more secular and it functions as a social get-to- 
gether. Today these functions serve to revive cultural consciousness 
among Sambalpurias. A significant increase in the gathering of Nuak- 
hai Bhe® organized by the Samaleswari Temple Committee and 
various cultural associations like Laxminarayan Sanskrutika Parisad 
of Nanda Pada may be analyzed from this point of view. 

Celebration of Nuakhai Bhet by various cultural associations in 
Sambalpur town reflects the craving for new symbols and environ- 
ment to regenerate Sambalpuri identity. Furthermore, giving a secular 
touch to Nuakhai by organizing meetings, talks and get-together 
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means people have managed to retain the basic tenets of their tradition 
without observing any collective religious rituals. So, in an urban situ- 
ation the festival like Nuakhai is adopted to one form or the other so as 
to fulfill the need of the larger section of society. Sambalpur town has 
not been revolutionized by large-scale industry but has grown by ex- 
tending its old functions of imarketing, trade and commerce, 
professional and administrative services. It has even grown with the 
population but its expansion has been a gradual one. So, the traditional 
rituals are still found but in modified forms. In a sense we may say that 
urbanization has induced a kind of traditional culture. 


Loss of Traditional Knowledge and Livelihood 


The culture of a society also consists of capability of what a particular 
group has acquired or learned from its predecessors. For instance, 
there are musical instruments traditionally known to have been owned 
by some scheduled castes. Hence, their use as well as operation is 
more or less confined to them only.“ People of Ganda and Ghasi/Gha- 
sia castes have been traditionally working as professional pipers and 
drummers. They are employed as musicians in marriage, birth, initia- 
tion and other religious ceremonies (Senapati and Mahanti, 
1971:110). But there was an acute sense of impurity attached to these 
instruments in the past. Because the musical instruments, made of 
skins of animals, were played by the untouchables. So, the caste Hin- 
dus and even some tribes kept themselves aloof from these 
instruments, although the playing of these musical instruments is con- 
sidered to be auspicious during the socio-religious functions (Prusty, 
1984:103). Needless to say, they constitute a class of sacred specialist. 
There are other sacred specialists like spirit possessors who make a 
living by performing on various rituals and religious ceremonies. In 
an interior village, namely, Gainpura, these are still extant. 

We must remember that over the centuries these ritual specialists 
have adapted themselves skillfully to the socio-religious situations in 
Sambalpur area. But in Sambalpur town, modern band parties and 
loudspeakers are commonly preferred instead of traditional musi- 
cians, particularly at the time of marriage and birth ceremonies. It is, 
however, a recent development in the town. Before 1950, there was no 
band party in Sambalpur town. Then people used to seek the help of 
traditional musicians during various socio-religious occasions. To- 
day, there is not a single traditional musician group in the town. At the 
time of Durga puja, Shitala Shasthi, Viswakarma puja and on the oc- 
casion of marriage and birth people have to contact the nearby 
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villages. In that case, they have to pay a little extra in order to book a 
group. On the other hand there are 10 band groups within the town. In 
1953, Laloo Singh Band Party was set up for the first time in the town. 
After five years Samaleswari Band Party was established. Then fol- 
lowed a host of other band parties. Significantly, these musicians also 
belong to scheduled castes like Ganda and Ghasi/Ghasia. On enquiry, 
it was found that they had adopted/shifted to this profession only after 
the people lost their interest in their traditional music. 

Due to urban impact, modern band parties and loudspeakers are 
preferred even in a sub-urban village like Kainsir. But the use of the 
band group, which demands higher fees than traditional musicians, iS 
limited. The traditional group charges a sum of Rs.250 to Rs.300 per 
day whereas a modern band party demands almost that much amount 
for two to three hours only. Notably, the band has become a status 
symbol. So, the traditional musicians find their age-old knowledge 
useless in an urban and semi-urban environment. It means the loss of a 
traditional knowledge owned by a professional caste which results in 
the loss of livelihood too. This is not the only area in which destruction 
of traditional knowledge is noted. It has also been observed that 
school-age children of Gainpura (interior village) are able to narrate 
and know the uses of a number of folk songs, riddles and proverbs in 
their daily lives. On the contrary, the children of the same age in the 
urban area of Sambalpur town are found to be relatively ignorant in 
such matters. However, the children of the sub-urban village of Kain- 
sir are relatively well educated in such matters than the children of 
Sambalpur town, but are not so well versed as that of Gainpura (inte- 
rior village). This example can be multiplied many times about the 
knowledge related to ecology, botany, zoology, agronomy, pharma- 
copeia, subsistence techniques of all kinds such as fishing, hunting, 
collecting fruits, herbs and shrubs, and of course the myriad symbolic 
systems encompassing everything from kinship terminology to cos- 
mology as found elsewhere.” 

It has been observed that old men and women of both rural and ur- 
ban areas have a good knowledge about the plants and shrubs 
possessing the properties of preventing many diseases. Knowledge 
about such plants and medicines is unrecorded and has been orally 
handed down from generation to generation. This source of knowl- 
edge is really in danger of being lost to posterity. This danger is 
equally applicable to other areas too. In relation to the loss of any 
form of traditional knowledge, Arizpe (1988:8) says, “‘it is hard to ex- 
aggerate what this loss will mean in terms of the human future-the loss 
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of the diversity of knowledge and cultural traditions.” 

In view of the above discussion, it may be said that in a changing 
situation the traditional musicians of Sambalpur town are forced to 
give up their traditional occupation and engage in other professions 
required by the larger societies. Many of them, unable to subsist on 
their traditional occupation of music and dance, have switched over to 
other areas and are engaged in various manual jobs, mainly as sweep- 
ers under Sambalpur Municipality. Some of them also work as 
construction workers, agricultural labourers, rickshaw-pullers, and so 
on. The first Sambalpuri movie Bhukha’ released in 1989, highlights 
this aspect of the traditional artists. In some cases, however, they have 
failed to develop any productive mentality in the economic sense and 
are unable to find out a suitable livelihood. They have turned thieves, 
criminals and beggars. Some of them have still retained their tradi- 
tional occupation of music as a supplementary occupation during 
socio-religious festivities. It is so, because as has been said earlier, the 
tradition of music has been inexplicably bound with this section of so- 
ciety. 

Traditionally, the lower castes used to play music on socio-relig- 
ious functions in Sambalpur. But this characteristic has gradually 
diminished with growing urbanization. Presently, in urban Sambalpur 
the traditional music is not confined to any particular caste that it used 
to be; though the practice continues to be there in the rural and sub-ur- 
ban areas. In Sambalpur town social interaction among people of 
different castes has become a common phenomenon in public places 
like cinema halls, markets, hotels, government institutions and other 
cultural activities like theatre, music and dance programmes, etc. This 
is so due to the changing values and attitudes. Due to the reservation 
policy extended by the both central as well as state governments, 
scheduled castes are getting jobs in various private and government 
offices. Nowadays, they enjoy a better social standing. Caste barriers 
are also breaking down in urban areas like Sambalpur town. Urbaniza- 
tion, coupled with industrialization, has also given rise to a new 
outlook and a new model of modernization through secularism, ra- 
tionality, individualism and material comforts. There is also a change 
in the habits of these people with regard to cultural activities, dresses 
and food habits. Thus, urbanization has affected the social life and has 
brought about changes in values, attitudes, outlooks, rituals, beliefs, 
traditions and cultures of people at large. The knowledge of rich music 
tradition described above has moved from a traditional caste-based 
group to urban based cultural associations where anybody having any 
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social background can avail the opportunity of learning and using this 
knowledge for practical purpose. For instance, Ghasiram Mishra 
(Brahmin), Laxmi Pradhan (Khandayat) etc., are well known dhol 
players who are caste Hindus. What is significant here is that the folk 
music of Sambalpur inherits a tradition of its affiliation with sched- 
uled castes. But, the traditional knowledge is no more an exclusive 
property of these people in Sambalpur town. 

In an interior village, like Gainpura, there does not exist the con- 
cept of private cultural association. In the village, culture is communal 
instead. Even in the sub-urban village like Kainsir, folk music tradi- 
tion is communal. The entire village participates during various 
Socio-religious occasions. But they can easily go to Sambalpur town 
to visit various cultural shows what the people of the interior village 
cannot do. On the other hand, the private cultural associations in Sam- 
balpur are active in preserving the traditional music, songs and 
dances. Significantly the band parties help to maintain this tradition to 
some extent. Although they are supposed to play Hindi songs and mu- 
sic, they cannot avoid the popular demand for playing Sambalpuri 
songs and music. The continuing process of commercialization of this 
knowledge reveals the fact that some of them have a profit motive too. 
It is getting more and more confined to TV, radio, audio cassettes, 
gramophone records and in ticketed cultural shows performed within 
the four walls of auditoriums. However, the so called folk artists of 
Sambalpur town have acknowledged this knowledge of music tradi- 
tion as the fruit of human creativity without considering the caste 
aspect in a changing world. This knowledge of music, to some extent, 
is an essential structure of traditional Sambalpuri culture as it has been 
discussed earlier. And undermining the social values of this knowl- 
edge, which has evolved through thousands of years would destroy 
the social fabric of traditional settings like Gainpura or Kainsir. But, it 
is incorrect and unwise to consider all traditional knowledge good and 
beneficiary to the society. For instance, the practice of spirit dance dis- 
cussed earlier definitely has bad effects on the minds of the people, 
particularly small children. So, it may not be desirable to encourage 
such practices. 

Apart from the ritual base of Dalkhai, Karma, Danda, etc., the 
secular aspect which has helped in the development of the rich music 
traditions with similar names has immense value treasure for Sam- 
balpuri culture. In a modern urban society, the new technologies and 
cultural industries cannot be avoided as they are the products of his- 
torical change and developments. So this old tradition has been 
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readapted, reinterpreted and recreated in new and changing social 
situations; and this has been the way to preserve the fruits of human la- 
bour. This requires a little more elaboration for our purpose. 

One of the outstanding features of contemporary urban societies 
is accumulation or absorption of folk ideas in their way of life. It has 
been reflected in the dresses, household utensils, decorating materials 
and above all inclination in taste towards folk songs and dances of 
various culture areas. This may be called urban sophistication. One of 
the characteristics of the urbanization of the Sambalpuri folk dance 
and songs is the cultural association in Sambalpur town. Nowadays, 
the spread of the folk culture from one culture area to that of other is 
effected through various mass media, mainly TV, radio, cinema and 
video. This is also the idea of an integrated national cultural policy. As 
a result of the flow of cultural values from one culture to another, the 
path of diffusion of new and modern techniques and styles between 
various areas and traditions has been widened. Folk artists have learnt 
how to use cosmetics, dresses, light arrangement, stage decoration, 
and so on. They have also adopted new themes, ideas and values along 
with the traditional ones. In this process of homogenization one may 
visualize an emerging Indian folk culture to some extent. 

Earlier, the extent of this diffusion of technical knowledge was 
confined to urban centres only. This was so partly due to the limited 
stock of materials available for the transfer and when available it was 
financially not viable. Another reason is that these culture areas desir- 
ous of acquiring these extra cultural resources were not well-placed to 
attract each other or one another. But, what was an even greater obsta- 
cle to the spread of new values, ideas and techniques was the fact that 
many culture areas even when they received techniques, values and 
ideas from outside, lacked the internal flexibility, viz., caste rigidity, 
cultural rigidity, etc., necessary for them to take advantage of this 
changing technical and valuational opportunities. This was a problem 
faced by the national cultural policy in trying to be the forerunner in 
cultural promotion and growth. 

During and before the gadjat period, the artists were broadly di- 
vided into two classes: independent performer and commissioned by 
the state or king.? Independent artists performed for the common peo- 
ple during various socio-religious ceremonies. But in a modern state, 
we find a reduced state patronage and apathetic attitude of general 
people towards them. In the past, they not only performed for the com- 
mon people but also functioned to meet the specific needs of the 
higher strata of the society and other important social situations and 
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institutions which have lost their importance today. 

It should be noted here that socio-cultural life in Sambalpur is 
marked by a dependence on the past. But there is no uniformity of cul- 
ture and social patterns all over the Sambalpur area in the sense that 
tribes, various caste Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs and others 
observe rituals exclusive to their communities in Sambalpur. On the 
other hand, there is enough scope to interact with one another. People, 
irrespective of their social backgrounds, have certain elements of cul- 
ture like Sambalpuri language, Sambalpuri songs and dances, 
Sambalpuri folk festivals like Nuakhai, Puspuni, etc. 


Commercialization of Folk Culture 


When one talks of commercialization of folk culture one makes a dis- 
tinction between culture and the idea of commodity associated with 
this culture. In one sense, it may be called commodification of culture. 
Culture is a way of life which is normal and essential and thereby a so- 
cial uct. But, the commercialization of culture creates a way of life 
which may not be normal. According to Sachidananda (1983), it may 
be called a ‘‘consumerist culture”’ too. He makes a distinction between 
the legitimate consumption and the cult of consumption associated 
with culture. Consumption is a basic need of life without which nei- 
ther life nor all those things which provide happiness to life are 
possible. Such consumption includes food, clothes, shelter and those 
natural aids which make men and women attractive to each other. For 
example, attractive body feature, hair, voice, sound, various colours 
and odours which have been provided by the nature encourage innate 
responsiveness among men and animals to ensure fertility and also 
gives birth to the sense of beauty. This natural response helps human 
beings to derive highest pleasure by enlivening with dance, music, 
painting, sculpture, etc., and through literature and science. These are 
the natural human consumption. So, the object of legitimate ‘‘con- 
sumption are those whose absence creates painful tensions...” On the 
other hand, “‘all such objects which are neither a basic necessity for 
life nor a necessity for man’s aesthetic pleasure, but have been ren- 
dered a necessity through propaganda to serve a commercial purpose, 
are the creation of the consumerist culture” (Sinha, 1983:3). 

In traditional societies too there was a tendency among the peo- 
ple, particularly of upper classes, to consume inessential things to 
impress others of their high social standing (Sinha, 1983:4). In this re- 
gard, mention may be made of traditional Sarmangla naach and other 
rituals associated with spirit possession, in Sambalpur, discussed ear- 
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lier and the hold of magic among superstitious societies for the reme- 
dies for diseases and fulfilment of other desires. It has been discussed 
earlier how some cultura! practices had sometimes facilitated the crea- 
tion of bonded labour in a village society and reflected the slavery of 
some men. Earlier, such practices were psychologically so strong 
among the people that they were madly after such culture. Sinha 
(1983:6) writes: ““...since the very foundation of the consumerist cul- 
ture is commercialism, consumption itself has been apotheosised as 
religion, and so the propensity to consume such things grows unham- 
pered.” 

Nowadays, commodification of culture has been done through 
propaganda to serve a commercial purpose. For instance, publicity for 
various hair tonics, toothpastes, lipsticks, etc., creates such an illusion 
that people keep on pouring money over such goods. Another exam- 
ple of this is the garments of a certain industry where the term ‘smart?’ 
is clearly associated with the mode of dressing and certain manner- 
isms. Advertisement also helps to sell the goods. Witness the “‘throw 
away culture” prevalent in the western world where a large number of 
consumer goods are made for single use and are thrown thereafter. 
The artificial environment of a modern city is the source of nourish- 
ment of such consumerist culture (Sinha, 1983:4-5). 

Commercialization of culture is an evidence to some extent in 
case of Sambalpuri folk culture, especially performing arts. One of the 
main sources of entertainment in Sambalpur town is the Sambalpuri 
song. The past few years have witnessed a growing interest and craze 
for Sambalpuri songs, music and dance in the common people. Be- 
sides, TV, cinema, video, radio, gramophone, tape-recorder, cassette, 
magazines, theatre and cultural shows are part of Sambalpur town. 
People try to get optimal satisfaction and spend their limited resources 
in a multi-entertainment situation in the best possible way. Since cul- 
ture has become a consumable item, culture consumption is also 
guided by various market forces in the urban areas. On the other hand, 
it is widely held that folk forms of entertainment do not require 
money. On this ground, it is easy to distinguish folk forms of enter- 
tainment. But, these days, attempts are being made to sell these folk 
forms of entertainment in one way or the other. 

Modification, reshaping and recreation of Sambalpuri folk songs, 
dances and music through TV, radio, audio and video cassettes, and 
Stage and auditorium of urban areas are very common in Sambalpur 
town. The implicit idea of this development is the popularization of 
Sambalpuri folk songs, dances and music. This may be an attempt to- 
wards commodification of folk culture. It is also evident in 
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Sambalpuri handloom particularly in case of Sambalpuri saree which 
is quite famous throughout India for its texture and colour. Some 
Sarees are so expensive that common people who may be interested in 
these cannot afford to buy a single piece. Such expensive sarees are 
made mainly for rich people and for the purpose of export. It may be 
said that some of these folk works often end up in the drawing rooms 
for big parties of rich men for whom folk culture is but, urban sophis- 
tication. Many culture consumers were found unaware about the place 
of its origin.” So, it would be unwise to make any comment that folk 
arts and handicrafts cannot survive in an environment of commerciali- 
zation or commodification; though it may not survive in its pristine 
form. Some people have, however, reported that sarees and clothes for 
ladies garments are being printed by machines outside Sambalpur area 
borrowing its styles and texture. It may be said that duplication of a 
thing may destroy the uniqueness and authenticity of that particular 
item of culture. Here, the businessmen consciously recreate and 
reshape a thing manipulating the folk elements with the intention to 
expand their market. It has been found that most of these sarees which 
attract people were rarely of a high quality. 

Incorporation of folk elements has been widely noticed mainly by 
the urban based Sambalpuri lyricists, musicians, singers, etc., who are 
engaged in reshaping, recreation and modification of folk songs and 
music for culture-market. Because of these attempts Sambalpuri folk 
songs, music and dances are being recognized and popularized by 
connoisseurs abroad. 

Patronage to culture: In Sambalpur, music, dance, singing and 
writing have received higher priority over other forms of culture 
namely, painting, architecture and sculpture, etc. Earlier, these were 
alive with various castes, tribes, village community and in various so- 
cial festivals. In other words, there was a flourishing traditional 
culture both participative and of professional nature sustained through 
voluntary efforts of the community in pre-independent Sambalpur. It 
is not unlikely that vitlage chiefs had also contributed to keep up some 
performing folk arts in Sambalpur area. As has been discussed earlier, 
some cultural institutions of performing folk arts like Dalkhai, Karma 
and Danda associated with the folk rituals were maintained by peo- 
ptie’s effort in a co-operative way. People’s effort in preserving folk 
culture is still observed not only in the villages but also in the towns. 
Increased contacts between rural and urban areas have made people 
familiar with new ideas; and these new ideas are being applied to their 
traditional mode of living and culture. In recent years, it has been ob- 
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served that sources of sustenance like caste, tribe or community have 
diminished in urban areas whereas it still continues in the interior vil- 
lage like Gainpura and sub-urban village like Kainsir. A significant 
contribution has been made by private organizations, government do- 
nors together with the community efforts in the promotion, 
preservation and dissemination of folk culture, particularly in Sam- 
balpur town. 


Notes 


1. It is necessary to clarify that for our purpose we are not making any 
distinction between the terms “‘supernatural”’ and “‘spirit”?. It should 
be mentioned here that Rao (1986:1) has pointed out the differences 
between these two terms. There is a good deal of confusion caused 
by dichotomous division of different supernatural beings in the 
Hindu pantheon into god/spirit, god/devil, sanskritic/non-sanskritic. 
For him there is an implicit assumption in these categories, that the 
deities worshipped by the upper castes are gods and goddesses. It is 
further assumed that sanskritic deities are vegetarian and non-alco- 
holic. Such rigid formulation does not serve our purpose. In case of 
Durga and Kali of Hindu pantheon, people offer animal sacrifices. 
Further, as has been said earlier in Chapter 4, animal sacrifice is 
prevalent in Samaleswari, Pataneswari and in other local shrines of 
Sambalpur and also during other religious ceremonies namely Dalk- 
hai, Karma, Jharibudhi puja and Bhim puja. Notably, caste Hindus 
believe in and worship them. 

2. Rao (1986:1) has identified three main kinds of communications 
through supernatural possession: First, it is a part of worship of su- 
pernatural beings, with or without dance forms. Secondly, the super- 
natural beings descend or come on certain human beings—males or 
females. Thirdly, some supematural beings usually referred to as 
ghosts and devils possess, afflict, ride, ‘“‘catch”, “make a house” in 
some human beings and cause sickness in them. However, we are 
dealing with the type of communication which is a part of worship 
with dance where the supernatural being descends into the human be- 
ing. 

3. ‘Nuakhai Bhet’ refers to a get together on the occasion of Nuakhai 
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festival. Significantly, Nuakhai Bhet is the most important aspect of 
this festival. It is the time when people forget their enemity and em- 
brace each other and thereby renew their friendship. Thus, it is a 
mark of social solidarity. 


. The Kendra has been traditionally monopolized by the ‘Nathas’ of 


Orissa. Dhol (membraned drum) and muhuri (pipe) nishan, an uni- 
facial massive conical drum is operated by the untouchable caste like 
Ghasi. The operation of these instruments are socially tabooed for 
caste Hindus. Notably, these are played by the caste Hindus who are 
appointed as musicians in ‘Sambalpur Akasvani’ and ‘Sambalpur 
Doordarshan Kendra’ and in various cultural associations. 


. Everywhere we find the widespread destruction of traditional knowl- 


edge. A study in a Mexican village of Otomi Indians has proved that 
non-Indian school-age children were able to identify and know the 
use of 37 plants against the Otomi Indian children who could do the 
same for 168 plants (Arizpe, 1988:17-9). 


. Chaudhury (1985:103-19) writes about the plants possessing the 


character of preventing birth. He holds the opinion that such plants 
are found in at least a hundred countries in the world. It is essential 
that such information and knowledge should not disappear. 


. The story of Bhukha (meaning hungry man) is based on the Harijan 


folk drummers (known as the Bajnias) of Sambalpur. They are cus- 
tomarily an essential part of all life cycle ceremonies. It is this tradi- 
tion which sustains them and gives meaning to their existence. De- 
spite social and economic odds, this community of drummers remain 
committed to the profession of their forefathers. The film takes a dra- 
matic turn when a musical band party arrives, in place of the Bajnias, 
playing loud foot stomping notes for the marriage of the village 
headman’s daughter. This culture shock has hardly gone down when 
a catastrophic drought further undermines the survival of the poor 
musicians. Calamity strikes when Aintha, the staunch backbone of 
the surviving community gets tuberculosis. Kasturi, the sister of Ain- 
tha sells herself to the headman for medicines. But Aintha dies. Kas- 
turi hands over the musical instrument (muhuri) of Aintha to this son. 
Tradition lives on; but for how long? For, hunger too, remains. 
Bhukha revolves around the tragic fight for survival, with dignity of 
the Bajnias. The contest, which is in practically a death struggle, is 
between tradition and the irrepressible onslaught of modernity. 
Bhukha moves on two planes -the basic hunger of the physical self 
and the craving for dignity of the spirit. The strife between the two in 
the minds of the folk artists is what the film seeks to project. It is to 
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the credit of the film unit who have taken up the cudgels for dying In- 
dian folk traditions that they have always sent across the messages of 
hope. In Bhukha, though the protagonist succumbs, (albiet fighting) 
to the forces of modernity, tradition is shown to be carried on by his 
son in the continuance of old folk form. 

Bhukha is the first film from the state of Orissa to go for the ‘Com- 
petitive Section’ of the International Film festival at Gijon in Spain 
and created history by getting the prestigious International Jury 
Award there. It has also bagged the Nilasaila award of Orissa for best 
direction. (See The Hindustan Times, August 12, 1990, page-8). 


. Danda dance is an aboriginal folk dance of Sambalpur area. This is 


also known as Yani Yatra, which consists of several acrobatics and 
artistic performances and is a ritualistic dramatic worship of Lord 
Siva by the participants called Bhoktas or Rishiputras who represent 
a number of castes of the society. It appears to have originated in 
Sonpur-Baud area, a part of culture area of Sambalpur area under the 
Somavamsi king. The Somavamsis, who were devout Saivites 
(Parama Mahesvara) might have started this form of Siva worship in 
order to combat the spread of Buddhism in this area. Even till the end 
of gadjat period in this area the kings of Baud and Sonpur invited 
groups of Danda nata and celebrated festivals (Neyak, 1986:1-8; 
Nepak, 1978a:101-08). 


. In Delhi I have personally met some TV announcers who were ob- 


served using Sambalpuri saree. Although some of them managed to 
identify it with Orissa, others failed to identify the origin of this style 
and texture. 
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State Policy and Culture 


Patronage of the arts and culture in India was outside the purview of 
the British government until 1947. Just before independence, the cen- 
thal government administered and financed a few cultural institutions, 
namely, the Archaeological Survey of India, the Imperial Library 
(now called the National Library), the National Archives, the Anthro- 
pological Survey of India and the Asiatic Society of Bengal, etc. 
Similar departments of varying quality were sustained by the state 
governments. Besides, the Indian princely states themselves main- 
tained and sustained efforts in the fields of the performing and literary 
arts. Mass media units like the All India Radio (AIR) had been set up 
primarily for the dissemination of official information and to patron- 
ize the arts, particularly music. In the universities there were courses 
in history and civilization, both of Europe and India, but with little 
thought to cultural development. There were a few significant all-In- 
dia institutions of culture which had been established through pure 
voluntary effort; some with a cultural goal in view, others with a na- 
tional, political or social goal. For instance, the Ramakrishna Mission 
and the university established by Rabindra Nath Tagore at San- 
tiniketan, West Bengal. For the rest, cultural activity, individual or 
collective, participative or professional, was the concern of the people 
(Vatsayan, 1979:14-16). 

On another level, there emerged from under the surface many dis- 
tinctly identifiable regional cultures. These traditional cultures, 
supported by the community or fostered by individuals, had charac- 
teristics of different culture areas. There was the desire of the people 
for satisfaction on an aesthetic plane. This desire continued to assert it- 
self at community level. People organized cultural activities during 
several festivals and at the time of the particular agricultural cycles in 
various culture areas. Naturally, the nature of the cultural diversities 
could not be denied. Cultural evolution continued even during the 
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most bitter periods of freedom struggle. The patronage of the princely 
states and the rich classes of the society helped in many direct and in- 
direct ways in this. Although regional identities and cultures were 
recognized, these had necessarily to be neglected or ignored for the 
time being. The idea of a common culture with a unity took prece- 
dence in both intellectual and political thought during the struggle for 
national independence. The energy of the nation at practically all lev- 
els were directed towards the one goal of attaining political 
independence (Vatsayan, 1972:15-6). 


Efforts to Promote Cultural Activities after Independence 


The systematic attempts to promote art and culture in India through 
funding is a little more than four decades old. It is only after inde- 
pendence that one finds some sort of state patronage of culture in 
India. Notably, extension of state patronage to the regional cultures, at 
that time and even today, is to be considered as a political step with the 
intention to bring people together from diverse culture areas so as to 
establish unity and integrity of the nation-state like India (Vatsayan, 
1972:33). Undoubtedly, this has also helped people to shift from their 
traditional/primordial identities like caste, language, religion and re- 
gion to a political identity. Thereby, it has led to enhancement of their 
belongingness to India. In other words, a change in the outlook of the 
people through a cultural policy tends to be seen as the shift from pri- 
mordial ties to modern rational ties. On the other hand, it may also 
generate conflicts, tensions and discontentment among various culture 
areas on account of unequal distribution of resources and inadequate 
attention provided to them in relation to other culture areas. 

On account of the limitation of funds, however, cultural activities 
were restricted during first three decades after independence of India. 
In the initial outlay, culture received a measly 0.3 per cent of the 3 per 
cent allocated to education. Because of the poor state of Indian econ- 
omy, culture received comparatively low priority when pitted against 
the needs of a developing nation. Until quite recently, culture was a 
three-tiered affair. At the apex, there were three central academies 
(Sangeet Natak, Sahitya and Lalit Kala), in the middle there were vari- 
ous state academies and on the baseline there were numerous local 
groups, both private as well as government sponsored. An important 
objective of the government is to transform the existing loose, scat- 
tered and underdeveloped numerous folk traditions into a well-knit 
compact one and its organic integration into the total national culture 
through various cultural bodies. These bodies exposed many impres- 
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sive and important structures and varieties of art and culture in India. 
This process of search and highlights was continued in subsequent 
years. But because of the general tendency, these cultural bodies 
focussed their attention mainly on performance and presentation of 
the art styles in various parts of the country. Very recently, they have 
also started imparting training and education on various cultural forms 
to interested people and groups, through these cultural bodies. The 
following are a few such important organizations. 


Cultural Organizations 


Lalit Kala Akademi (LKA) 


To promote the understanding of visual art of India, both within and 
outside the country, the government established the Lalit Kala 
Akademi (National Academy of Fine Arts) in 1954. The LKA strives 
to promote this objective through exhibitions, publications, work- 
shops and camps. The LKA sometimes organizes small number of 
exhibitions of folk art (Vatsayan, 1972:40). 


Sangeet Natak Akademi (SNA) 


The Sangeet Natak Akademi (National Academy of Music, Dance 
and Drama) was set up in 1953 for the promotion of the performing 
arts of India. It cooperates with its counterparts in the states and volun- 
tary organizations for the furtherance of the performing arts. It 
operates a scheme of inter-state exchange of troupes in order to pro- 
mote national integration though dissemination of culture. It also 
assists regional festivals to bring rare art forms of the region to the fore 
and to promote cultural integration. The SNA has set up a special unit 
for surveying and documenting many forms of folk, tribal music and 
dance along with the classical ones. Its disc and tape library has the 
largest collection of Indian classical, folk and tribal music and dance 
and theatre items. Of these, some are already extinct, others are threat- 
ened (Vatsayan, 1972:42). Every year the SNA organizes Lok Utsava 
in New Delhi. The Seventh Annual Lok Utsava was held under the 
auspices of the SNA at Rabindra Bhawan, New Delhi, in the first and 
second week of November, 1990. Over 200 folk artists hailing from 
various parts of India performed their art forms in this five-day Lok 
Utsava (The Hindu, November 30, 1990:5). 


National School of Drama (NSD) 
The NSD, a premier theatre institution, was founded in 1959 by the 
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Sangeet Natak Akademi. In 1975, it was registered as an autonomous 
body fully financed by the government. It imparts training in dramat- 
ics and propagates theatre in the country. It organizes theatre 
workshops and children’s theatre training courses in other regions sO 
as to make available training facilities to local theatre enthusiasts and 
to facilitate training of its students in folk, traditional and regional 
theatre forms. 


Sahitya Akademi ($A) 


The Sahitya Akademi (National Academy of Letters) was set up by 
the Government in March 1954 for the development of Indian letters 
and to set high literary standards to foster and coordinate literary ac- 
tivities in all the Indian languages and to promote through them the 
cultural unity of the country. It awards annual prizes and Translation 
Award to works of outstanding merit in two recognized languages. 
The Akademi also gives importance to Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Apab- 
hramsa and Indian English. It is evident from the publication of “‘The 
Encyclopedia of Indian Literature” in five volumes by the Sahitya 
Akademi in 1990. But, only fifteen languages are included in the 
Schedule VIII of the Constitution of India. The Sahitya Akademi or- 
ganizes literary gatherings, workshops, national and regional 
seminars, symposia and writers’ meets to provide opportunities for 
writers to exchange their views. 

Significantly, culture propagated by these Akademies has re- 
mained an exercise confined more or less to studios, theatres, galleries 
and auditoriums. It is alleged that the role of these Akademies is to ca- 
ter to the urban upper middle class and the elite section of our society 
(Negi, 1988). 


Akashvani (All India Radio) and Doordarshan (Television) 


Any discussion on the development and growth of the performing arts 
would be incomplete without a mention of the vital and active role 
played by the AIR and TV in patronizing, propagating and dissemi- 
nating music. 

Radio broadcast started in 1927 with two privately owned trans- 
mitters at Bombay and Calcutta. The government took them over in 
1930 and started operating them under the name of Indian Broadcast- 
ing Service which was changed to All India Radio (AIR) in 1936. In 
1957 it was renamed as Akashvani. Since then it is operated as a sepa- 
rate department. AIR’s network consisted of only six radio stations in 
1947. By the end of 1989 there were 96 stations. The programmes 
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which are transmitted from 173 transmitters, of which 137 are me- 
dium wave, cover 94.52 per cent area of the country (India, 
1988-89:241). Music was largely under the patronage of princely 
courts during pre-independence days. With the abolition of princely 
states after 1947, the task of preserving the musical heritage and 
propagation of music in all variety was taken over the AIR. AIR has 
contributed largely to bring about an awareness and appreciation of all 
forms of music, from folk and tribal Indian music to light music, mod- 
ern compositions and highly classical forms of Indian music (India, 
1988-89:241; Vatsayan 1972:48). 


Folk/Tribal Music 


This form of rich musical heritage of India ts not unknown and unap- 
preciated. It has not replaced the classical Indian music or vice versa. 
Both have co-existed through the centuries. AIR plays equal attention 
to the preservation and development of folk music. AIR broadcasts 
folk and tribal music of various regions both in the general and special 
audience programmes. Special funds are sanctioned for production of 
such music. So, folk music constitutes an important part of AIR’s mu- 
sic programmes. About 11.77 per cent of the total music programmes 
constitutes folk music. Stations’ recording units regularly visit interior 
areas and do recordings on the spot for broadcast and screening. Folk 
music collection centres have been set up at 20 centres to systemati- 
cally collect and preserve the folk music heritage of the country for 
future generations (/ndia, 1988-89:242-3). The music archives or AIR 
has a huge repertoire of Indian classical, light and traditional music in 
all its variety and richness. Recently, it has decided to release 
discs/cassettes of selected recordings from its archives for widest pos- 
sible dissemination of various aspects of Indian culture, particularly 
music amongst the people (Vatsayan, 1972:49; India, 1988-89:243). 


Doordarshan (Television) 


AIR bas been the single and chief patron of Indian music and musi- 
cians for quite a long time at the state level, since the disappearance of 
the noble men and Indian princes. However, it would be unwise to ig- 
nore the role played by Doordarshan (DD) in the field of arts and 
culture, especially after 1980. 

Television (TV) was introduced in India as an experimental serv- 
ice in September 1959 with a limited transmission three days a week. 
The regular service started in 1965. Then TV was attached to AIR. In 
1976, TV was delinked from AIR to form an independent organiza- 
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tion, Doordarshan. In the third decade of its operational life, it has 
emerged as a large national network and has become more popular 
than radio, particularly in urban areas (India, 1988-89:251). Introduc- 
tion of satellite technology and its use for TV in 1982 was a unique 
experience. In September 1984, DD introduced the second channel of 
transmission in Delhi, followed by Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
This fulfills the target of the three-tier service to the people: the na- 
tional, the regional and the local service. 


Directorate of Field Publicity (DFP) 


DFP is the largest rural oriented inter-personal communication me- 
dium in this country. It seeks to project the policies and programmes 
of the government by bringing its men and materials face-to-face with 
the people. There are 22 regional offices and 257 field publicity units. 
Of these 72 concentrate their activities in the border areas. Notably, 
these units take the help of folk media namely folk songs, folk dances, 
folk theatres, etc., extensively to popularize government decisions and 
plans formulated for their benefits and upliftment (India, 1988- 
89:272). 


Song and Drama Division (SDD) 


Another government department which must be mentioned in the con- 
text of the performing arts is the SDD of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting. It was established in 1954. The SDD uses folk me- 
dia namely puppet, play, dance drama, ballet, ballad, Harikatha, etc., 
for the purpose of social communication projecting the developmental 
activities in the country. It has the advantage of an instant readymade 
rapport with the people and the flexibility to incorporate new ideas 
and convictions. 

Its Armed Forces Entertainment Wing was formed in 1967 to en- 
tertain jawans posted in forward areas (India, 1988-89:273). Along 
with the Ministry of Defence, it organizes the folk dance festival dur- 
ing the Republic Day ceremony. It is an occasion when folk artists 
from different corners of India are invited to be present at the Republic 
Day Festival. Music and dances of these folk artists are presented be- 
fore large and distinguished audiences in the open air for two or three 
evenings. It helps the artists and common people ““to witness these 
authentic-folk dances, So as to give them inspiration and an opportu- 
nity to draw upon original and authentic sources” (Vatsayan, 
1972:51). The SDD has set up a tribal centre at Ranchi during 1981 
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covering Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa with the intention to 
bring the tribals of these states into the national mainstream (India, 
1988-89:273). Thus, the SDD acts as a central instrument for the pro- 
motion of national integration through folk media. 


Centre for Cultural Resources and Training (CCRT) 


It was set up in 1979 as an autonomous body fully financed by the 
Government of India. Its broad objectives is to revitalize the educa- 
tional system by creating an understancing and awareness among the 
students about the plurality of regional cultures of India and integrat- 
ing this knowledge with the curriculum activities/subjects. To fulfil its 
objectives, the centre organizes a number of training programmes for 
the benefit of in-group teachers drawn from primary, high and higher 
secondary schools in different parts of the country. 


National Council for Culture (NCO) 


The National Council for Culture (formerly National Council of Arts) 
was set up on 19 September, 1983, by the government for coordina- 
tion of activities of institutions of arts, archaeology, anthropalogy, 
archives, museums and for providing guidelines for futune plans and 
programmes of various institutions. 


Zonal Cultural Centres (ZCCs) 


When Rajiv Gandhi became the Prime Minister, a new thrust was 
given to culture. Ever since 1985, the government and its Department 
of Culture have aggressively taken on the role of dispensing and safe- 
guarding culture. In 1985, seven ZCCs were set up in Patiala, 
Shantiniketan, Thanjavur, Udaipur, Allahabad, Dimapur and Nagpur. 
These were conceptualized with the aim of projecting cultural kin- 
ships transcending territorial bounds. The idea was to arouse and 
deepen awareness of the local cultures and how these merged into zo- 
nal identities and eventually into the rich diversity of India’s 
composite culture. Besides, these were also intended to document, 
preserve and to sustain the vanishing folk art forms and oral traditions. 
Thus, the objective of the Academies and ZCCs was to support the tra- 
ditional fairs and festivals which provided the continuing link with 
rich traditions of the past. The seven ZCCs had presented over 270 
major events to an audience of nearly 10 million between November 
1985 and April 1988. Significantly, it was also believed that these cul- 
tural shows remained merely as tamasha or exhibition (Negi, 1988). 
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Cultural Relations with Other Foreign Countries 


A culture grows, flourishes and enriches itself through a continual dia- 
logue with other cultures. The rich and varied cultural patterns in India 
has both assimilative as well as emanative quality which accounts for 
its permeation to other parts of the world, especially south-east Asia, 
without even a single political conquest. The Department of Culture 
has been actively pursuing a policy of cultural cooperation with many 
overseas countries through a bilateral agreement and exchange pro- 
grammes. In 1947, there was only a Commonwealth unit to look after 
educational and cultural exchanges between India and other countries 
of Commonwealth. But, today international co-operation programmes 
are also executed through the Indian National Commission for Co-op- 
eration with UNESCO (Vatsayan, 1972:93). India has, presently, 
cultural agreements with 77 countries and 2-3 years’ cultural ex- 
change programmes with 52 countries (/ndia, 1988-89:166). 


Indian Council for Cultural Relations (ICCR) 


The ICCR was set up in 1950 by the Government of India with a view 
to promote cultural understanding with foreign countries. The ICCR is 
an autonomous body financed by the government. Its activities in- 
clude cultural exchanges, welfare of overseas students, presentation of 
books, international seminars, conferences and exhibitions. It also 
runs international students’ hostels at Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. The ICCR has instituted a Jawaharlal Nehru Award for Inter- 
national Understanding (Vatsayan, 1972:93-4). 


Festival of India (Bharat Utsav) 


During the 1980s, the Government of India envisaged a policy of cul- 
tural co-operation with many countries in the world through an 
innovative idea of Festival of India or Bharat Utsava. A Festival of In- 
dia was first held in UK in 1982. Its objective was to bring to the 
outside world, glimpses of the richness and varieties of India’s cul- 
tural heritage as also to show aspects of contemporary India. Two 
more festivals were held in 1985-86; one in France and the other one 
in the United States. The fourth festival of India was inaugurated in 
USSR on 3 July, 1987. The festival of India also organized ‘India 
Manifestation’ in Sweden in August-December 1987. The festival of 
India in Japan was inaugurated with a concert of classical music and 
dance on 15 April, 1988 (/ndia, 1988-89:116). 
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Indira Gandhi National Centre for Arts (IGNCA) 


IGNCA was launched on 19th November, 1985. It was to be the big- 
gest and largest cultural complex in the world. The academic 
programmes of IGNCA are convinced as interlocked programmes of 
its four sub-institutions, namely, (1) The Indira Gandhi Kala Nidhi, 
i.e, the reference library, the national information system and data 
bank; (2) The Indira Gandhi Kala Kosha, i.e., the Research and Publi- 
cation Division; (3) The Indira Gandhi Janapada Sampada, i.e., the 
Division of Tribal and Folk Arts; and (4) The Indira Gandhi Kala Dar- 
shan, i.e., Division of Seminar and Exhibition. 


Trade Fair Authority of India (TFAD) 


As a part of cultural promotion, TFAI plays an important role in the 
dissemination of cultural information of various parts of India. Pragati 
Maidan in Delhi is the permanent station where the annual fair is held 
in the month of November. Pragati Maidan serves not only a unique 
show-window to project sophisticated goods and technology, but also 
provides a platform for the best Indian performing arts like music, 
dance, drama and cinema. Open Air Theatres, namely, Hamsadhwani, 
Falaknuma, Shringar, Lal Chowk, Kadambari and Aangan Manch 
are available for performances by eminent classical as well as folk art- 
ists. 


Culture Financing 


On account of the limitation of funds, cultural activities were re- 
stricted during first three decades after independence of India. In the 
initial outlay, culture received a meagre 0.3 per cent of the total 3 per 
cent allocated to education. Because of the poor state of Indian econ- 
omy, culture received a little attention. It was the time when India was 
to match the scarce resources against the needs of developing econ- 
omy. Even during the 1960s the government had to do with few 
limited programmes. The first marked change came about in the Sixth 
Plan. From an initial outlay of Rs. 44 crores the figure increased to a 
very respectable Rs. 265 crores. The government’s aggressive policy 
towards culture and the priority given to it is evident from the re- 
sources put at the disposal of the Department of Culture since then. 
The Seventh Plan looked even rosier with an allotment of Rs. 482.12 
crores. Significantly, the amount was believed to have risen to the fig- 
ure of Rs. 700 crores, due to the expenses incurred on the grand 
cultural shows like Festival of India, Apna Utsav and other such mega- 
festivals. Remarkably, the all powerful government media like 
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Akashvani and Doordarshan received Rs. 700 crores each in the Sev- 
enth Plan. In other words, spending on arts and culture had come to 
match this earmarked too (Sinha, 1989:1). During these five years, 
thousand of folk artists and craftsmen who seldom moved out of the 
periphery of their villages had the opportunities to go abroad and to 
participate in the cultural festivals and fanfare in the countries like 
USSR, France, Japan, UK, USA and Sweden. In addition to this, folk 
artists have been invited to two major ‘“‘Apna Utsavs”’ inaugurated in 
Delhi (1987) and conferences in Bombay (1988). Even the last na- 
tional sports meet at Kerala opened to the beat of the Edakka and 
Theyyam dances. 

Sinha (1989:1) reports: ‘““As a manager that seeks the involve- 
ment, the Government has launched a massive diplomatic offensive 
abroad, and a policy of ‘cultural integration’ at home.” Under- 
standably, funding for the cultural activities had reached an all time 
high. It is believed that if the same amount of resources spent on these 
activities had been made available to the four cultural bodies, namely, 
the SA, the SNA, the LKA and the NSD and their affiliates at the state 
levels then culture would have received the thrust which the govern- 
ment is suddenly giving to it now (Negi, 1988). 

During past five years, there was a new passion of the government 
found in the cultural field. Festivals of India, Apna Utsavs, ICCR and 
IGNCA had marginalized the roles and status of Academies at the 
apex. Significantly, the total annual grant of the four Academies was 
around Rs. 5 crores during 1988-89. Of this, the SNA received Rs. 2 
crores and the SA Rs 1.65 crore only while the still nascent IGNCA 
was able to bag Rs. 8 crores for the same period. The LKA has a pur- 
chasing budget of only Rs. 5 lakhs annually for contemporary arts. But 
the zonal centres have handsome funds at their disposal. For instance, 
the North Central Zone (Delhi) has Rs. 7 crores. From the interest of 
this huge sum of money it draws a functioning budget of at least Rs. 7 
lakhs per month (Sinha, 1989:1). Similarly, the State Academies have 
also been marginalized by the seven zonal centres which will be dealt 
subsequently. 

At present, various cultural centres are quite active and are 
autonomous bodies, but working within the guidance of the govern- 
ment. As a result, they could not liberate themselves from the 
influences of the government machineries, bureaucratic norms and 
politicians, etc. For instance, the ZCCs have been criticized for not do- 
ing the kind of grassroots exercise they were meant to perform. 
Allegedly they are wholly politicized and “archival conversation, mu- 
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seums and archaeology have all been forced to take a back seat and 
that transporting folk artists across the world will only serve to vitiate 
their roots” (Sinha, 1989:4). While the Department of Culture be- 
lieves in “‘culture of, for and by the masses”, the Academies at the 
apex see in it a gimmick, a tamasha which has serious and adverse ef- 
fects on them because their perception of culture is different. Culture 
for the masses may sound nice but it cannot be done merely through 
exhibitions. It requires detailed planning and clear objectives. Other- 
wise, it remains a street show to be seen and then forgotten. To them 
“culture is culture” and cannot be compromised in this fashion (Negi, 
1988). 

Notably, these academies are also accused of “nepotism, favour- 
itism and suspected moral turpitude”. It is alleged that these 
organizations are being turned into the personal fieldom of certain in- 
dividuals. Quite often even well established professional artists show 
their distress over the functioning and mismanagement of these acade- 
nies. Very recently, Swapna Sundari, the Kuchipudi and Bharat 
Natyam danseuse, Odissi exponent Kiran Segal and sitarist, Debu 
Chaudhury, in a press conference, have accused that the SNA is re- 
sponsible for blatantly promoting a few selected artists only. They 
alleged that the Academy secretary, Keshav Kothari was using the sta- 
tion to promote a few artists: “It is only three dancers, Malavika 
Sarukkai, Leela Samson and Madhavi Mudgal, who are always pre- 
ferred.” Significantly, the family of Secretary also find places in the 
Executive Board and other committees of the Academy. They raised 
the question, ‘Why, Mr. Kothari was allowed to continue in the office 
for over seven years when the Chairman or Vice Chairman of SNA 
served a term of five years only”. They also demanded a parliamen- 
tary probe into this (The Statesman, Delhi, 13.12.90, 4; TO/, Delhi, 
13.12.90, PZ, ZT, Delhi, 13.12.90, P3). Significantly, the case of 
Bharat Bhavan at Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh was an interesting exam- 
ple to see how the state interferes in the functioning of such cultural 
centres. Bharat Bhawan, the multi-arts complex at Bhopal was the 
home away from home to scores of artists drawn from all over the 
country. In January 1991, the BJP government in Madhya Pradesh 
amended the Bharat Bhavan Trust Act, by making the Chief Minister, 
the ex-officio Chairman of the Trust and the Cultural Secretary its ex- 
officio Secretary. The institution of life trusteeship has also been done 
away with and the trust has now been made accountable to the state as- 
sembly. Consequently, almost the entire arts community in the 
country was up in arms against the erosion of Bharat Bhavan’s auton- 
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omy (India Today, 1991:129) 


Visible Extension of Cultural Policy in Orissa 


Culture is as important as the other necessities of life. This is mani- 
fested as a part of conscious and concerted policy to pull culture from 
its backseat to front forums in Orissa. The last ten years have wit- 
nessed creation and strengthening of institutions for cultural 
development in the state. It means culture has been expanding institu- 
tionally. This is likely to be visible in the setting up of autonomous 
bodies. Moreover, budget on culture during the succeeding years has 
increased many times. 

In the initial outlay, culture in Orissa received little attention. Un- 
der culture programmes, an amount of Rs.30.84 lakhs was spent 
during the Second Five Year Plan period (1956-61) and during the 
Third Plan (1961-66) Rs. 33.07 lakhs was spent (TPMA:17). The first 
marked change came about in the Sixth Plan period (1980-85) when 
the initial allotment for arts and culture was Rs. 480 lakhs. The Sev- 
enth Plan period looked even rosier when from an initial outlay of Rs. 
322.50 lakhs, the figure is believed to have touched to a very decent or 
moderately good figure of Rs.1,100 lakhs. Expenditure in the first 
four years (1985-89) was of the order of Rs. 619.56 lakhs. For 1989- 
90, the approved outlay was Rs. 309 lakhs. For the year 1990-91 an 
outlay of Rs. 412 lakhs had been suggested (APO, 1989:232). It means 
spending on arts and culture in Orissa has been increasing over the 
years. ‘Whether or not culture merits such spending” is not impor- 
tant; what is more important is the manner in which it has become a 
visible extension of state policy in Orissa. 

In the line of central academies, there are three state academies in 
Orissa with the intention to promote art and culture in the state. These 
are, namely, (i) Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi (OLKA) to look after art 
and architecture in the state; (ii) Orissa Sangeet Natak Akademi 
(OSNA) to look after the development of dance, drama and music in 
the state; and (iii) Orissa Sahitya Academi (OSA) to look after the de- 
velopment of Oriya language and literature. These three academies 
are situated in the state capital, i.e., Bhubaneswar. In order to integrate 
regional cultures of eastern states, i.e., Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
Manipur, Tripura and Nagaland, a zonal culture centre, namely, ‘East- 
ern Zonal Culture Centre’ (EZCC) has been set up at Shantiniketan, 
West Bengal. 

The OSNA looks after development of dance, drama and music in 
Orissa. It also takes up various development schemes for improve- 
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ment of folk dances and folk music. The activities comprise of drama 
festival, theatre-workshop and maintenance of a Chhao Dance Train- 
ing Centre. A new scheme to take up research in Orissa art and culture 
was proposed to be introduced in 1989-90. Further, Utka! Sangeet 
Mahavidyalaya (USM) at Cuttack was taken over by Government of 
Orissa with effect from the 1 January, 1982. The Odissi Research In- 
stitute at Bhubaneswar was established in the year 1983 to take up 
research work in the field of Odissi dance. Subsequently, it was con- 
verted into an autonomous body in the year 1986 and renamed as 
Odissi Research Centre (ORC). It has taken up intensive work for 
codification, documentation and dissemination of various Odissi 
forms of dance and music. There is no denying that all these have been 
achieved at the cost of regional cultures, which have been denied their 
due share in the limited resources and facilities available in the state. 
During 1990-91, it is going to operate a new scheme, i.e., documenta- 
tion through 36mm colour film. It has been also proposed to purchase 
a mini bus for propagation of Odissi dance in sub-divisional as well as 
district levels (4PO, 1990:235). It seems Government of Orissa which 
started out as an enlightened patron of art and culture has now taken 
culture to the people telling them what they ought to consume. We 
find numerous forms of folk culture being crushed under the dominant 
pressure group and its culture. While cultural conflicts in a pluralist 
Orissan society are excusable but what is inexorable is the deliberate 
isolation and marginalization of these varieties of folk culture, be- 
cause the dominant group is well aware of the explosive potentialities 
of these folk styles. 

Earlier, during the Sixth Plan period, the OSNA had taken the in- 
itiative to codify the folk dance form chhau depicting its techniques, 
styles, training presentation, costume, music and rhythm. Cultural 
elites of Sambalpur town also felt the need for such a research centre 
for various forms of Sambalpuri dance, music and songs. But the gov- 
ernment did not pay any heed to this matter. During this Sixth Plan 
period, the OSNA only identified two folk dances—Ghumura naach 
and Daikhai—from Sambalpur area for imparting training students. 

In a shrinking world cultural interactions, cultural agreements and 
cultural exchange programmes are bound to increase among various 
cultural groups. Recently, the ORC has organized ‘Konark Dance 
Festival’ at all India level. It was held at Konark, where the world fa- 
mous Sun Temple is situated. A sum of Rs. 5 lakhs was proposed by 
the Government of Orissa, to conduct this festival during 1989-90. 
Also, an outlay of Rs.3 lakhs was proposed for Odissi music at Bom- 
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bay and Madras. With a view to do research in various facets of the 
link between ancient Kalinga, i.e., eastern Orissa and South Asian 
countries a project has been taken up with financial support from the 
Government of Orissa. The research work is expected to cover archae- 
ological excavations, visit of scholars to South-East Asian countries, 
holding of international seminars, publications, etc. A provision of 
Rs.4 lakhs was proposed by the Orissa government for 1989-90 and 
subsequently Rs. 11.32 lakhs for 1990-91. 

It may thus be said that the OSNA has been reduced to the status 
of a marginal body, with the growth of numerous new cultural institu- 
tions in Orissa. Significantly, OSNA received Rs. 8 lakhs in 1989-90, 
but the USM, Cuttack received Rs. 18.64 lakhs and the ORC, 
Bhubaneswar received Rs. 16 lakhs. In other words, while new insti- 
tutions are created the old institutions are left to moulder. Besides, 
these government (state) sponsored cultural institutions are also ac- 
cused of favouritism like that of Sangeet Natak Academi as discussed 
earlier. Sanjukta Panigrahi, the great Odissi exponent feels ignored. In 
a press statement, she said, ‘‘not once in the past six years has the state 
culture department voluntarily invited me to perform” (India Today, 
1991;158). It is also clear from our discussion that cultural identities 
of Orissa is based on the cultural identity of the dominant pressure 
group, i.e., ‘Eastern Oriyas’. 

A significant feature of Oriya society is the unequal sharing of 
fruits of cultural development by the people of its different regions. 
While the culture of certain groups have received favourable treat- 
ment and they have become privileged, others remain neglected. One 
of the most ill-treated region in terms of cultural development is its 
western parts, or the Sambalpur area which even occupies the lowest 
position on all fronts of development, namely social, economic and 
political (Mishra, 1984e). It may be noted that not a single major cul- 
tural institutions of art and culture of Government of Orissa exists in 
Sambalpur area. This area gets some benefits out of the grants to cul- 
tural associations and sangeet dance schools. The government 
provides financial assistance to the registered cultural institutions 
functioning in the rural areas to retain their local cultural activities. It 
was proposed to provide an outlay of Rs. 8 lakhs for this scheme in 
1989-90. But, surprisingly we did not come across any such Yuvak 
Sanghas or Mahila Samiti in the interior village like Gainpura or in the 
sub-urban village like Kainsir which received financial assistance for 
the above mentioned purpose. Understandably, people are unaware of 
such a scheme of the Orissa government. Therefore, it needs to take 
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steps to disseminate the government’s ideas and plans among the rural 
masses: 

For promotion of dance and music in the state, a provision of Rs. 
1 lakh had been proposed for giving grants to dance and music schools 
during year 1989-90. There are only two cultural associations, 
namely, Sambalpur Kala Parishad (SKP) and Sambalpur Kala Kendra 
(SKK) in Sambalpur town which received some official grants. It may 
be noted here that there are other cultural associations, namely, 
‘Koshala Kala Kendra’, ‘Jawan Club’, ‘Hirakhanda Sangeet Sansad’, 
‘Sambalpuri Loka Nrutya Sanstha’, ‘Samaleshwari Kala Parishad’, 
etc., which impart training in music and dances to the students. Most 
of them have to rely on common public for their funding to organize a 
programme in the town. What is more amazing is that the SKP which 
was getting a sum of Rs.3,000 in 1956 is still getting the same amount 
in 1989. The rate of everything such as tent, light and other decorating 
instruments/equipments is rapidly rising but cultural grants remain 
unchanged. 

It may be suggested that Orissa cannot build a province by estab- 
lishing the dominance cf a cultural mainstream of eastern Orissa and 
thereby reducing the other cultures of the periphery to the status of 
marginal. It should have taken care of the interest of other cultures and 
cultural groups. A cultural policy is a question of unleashing of crea- 
tive powers of a people in terms of an ambience conducive to 
creativity. The government should have emphasized on regional cul- 
ture, the need to preserve the dying the vanishing cultural forms in 
various culture areas of Orissa and to bring to national focus the ex- 
quisite diversity and vitality of Orissa’s cultural heritage. In these 
efforts the objective of the government should be to take culture back 
to people where it belongs and to upgrade their cultural conscious- 
ness; and not to tell them what they ought to consume. 

During very recent years, folk traditions of various areas have 
been emphasized because of a shift in orientation and direction for the 
promotion of folk culture in Orissa. From 1989, the government has 
decided to open district cultural centres in each district headquarters. 
These centres will provide incentives to the cultural activities and en- 
courage the performing artists of respective areas. It will also provide 
auditorium and an open-air stage. The centre will function as the nu- 
cleus for organization of cultural activities at the district level. 
Training in dance and music can also be imparted in this centre. It is 
proposed to organize district level cultural competitions in classical 
dance, folk dance, vocal music, instrumental music and drama, etc. 
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Thus, the attempt is to provide support to the art forms and cultural 
traditions typical to each district. An outlay of Rs. 5 lakhs has been 
suggested for the construction of the auditorium, open air stage at dis- 
trict headquarters. Hence, a total outlay of Rs. 18 lakhs had been 
proposed for 13 districts for 1989-90 (4PO, 1989-90:184). It is sig- 
nificant that these cultural centres can represent individually, the 
cultures from the areas in their districts and will present jointly the cul- 
ture of Orissa. It may be viewed as a demand and desire manifested in 
the cultural movement in various parts of Orissa. Without such culture 
of tradition it would not be possible to retain the tradition of culture 
either. 

In view of the cultural differences in various parts of Orissa and 
because of growing discontent among the people it may be said that 
the establishment of cultural centres in each district headquarters is a 
diplomatic move launched for political integration of Orissa. In the 
past decade, people of Sambalpur have started a cultural movement 
demanding a cultural autonomy and identity of Sambalpurias. Very 
likely the cultural differences and growing discontentment among the 
people all over Orissa has prompted the eastern Oriya dominated gov- 
ernment to take such a defensive measure. It is, however, important to 
remember that these centres are highly politicized. The IAS officers 
run these centres and the local MP/MLA takes extra interest in the de- 
cision-making. 

For the past several years, cultural functions are arranged on the 
occasion of various important festivals and visits of VIPs both from 
inside and outside the country. The demand for such cultural function 
is increasing from year to year. A “‘Jatra Festival’”’ was introduced dur- 
ing 1989-90 in order to encourage thousands of artists living in rural 
areas. It is proposed to provide an outlay of Rs. 10.40 lakhs in 1989-90 
for the programme. Out of this, Rs. 3 lakhs was to be spent for the “‘Ja- 
tra Festival” and the balance Rs.7 lakhs was for other cultural 
functions. In an urban setting, an auditorium with the provision of the 
sound and light equipments is absolutely necessary in order that cul- 
tural functions can be held in a befitting manner. It has to be noted 
here that there is no auditorium in Sambalpur town. Various cultural 
activities are held in open air pandal or on temporary stage or in the 
cinema halls in the town. There is an auditorium under construction in 
Sambalpur town. Orissa government has agreed to finance it partly 
and the rest of the amount would be raised from the public. 

In order to work actively for the development of Oriya language 
and literature, to coordinate literary activities, to organize seminars 
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and to bring out research journals as well as publications, and to pro- 
mote through them cultural unity of Orissa, the OSA has been 
established in 1957. It received a grant of Rs. 90,731 during 1958-59 
(SFPO, 1958:77) whereas the annual plan for 1989-90 proposed- a 
sum of Rs. 8.00 lakhs for the OSA (4PO, 1989:184). In addition to 
this, for the development of Oriya language the Seventh Plan agreed 
outlay is Rs.2.50 lakhs, against which the expenditure in the first four 
years has been Rs.2.86 lakhs. In 1989-90 the approved outlay is Rs. 
1.00 lakh and the proposed outlay for the final year (1990-91) has 
been kept at the same level, i.e., Rs. 1 lakh (4PO, 1989:232). 

Konark is a monthly journal published in Oriya by the OSA. Al- 
though it is a research journal, the scholars and writers of Sambalpur 
area feel deprived of selection and publication of articles in this jour- 
nal. For its normal development, project funds are to be provided by 
the OSA. It is only recently that the OSA has taken some interest on 
Sambalpuri language and culture. For Sambalpurias, 1987 was a ma- 
jor turning point. For the first time since the inception of the OSA, it 
has sanctioned a sum of Rs. 5,000 only to conduct a study on Sam- 
balpuri language. Finally, the OSA published the study report of 
Gopabandhu Ratha in a book form entitled Paschim Odisara Kathita 
Bhasha (spoken language in Paschim Odisa or western Orissa) in 
1987. Besides, the Akademy also published a dictionary on Sam- 
balpuri language compiled by Prafulla Kumar Tripathi in the same 
year. 

The government’s cultural policy and financing has only aggra- 
vated the contradictions between eastern Orissa and western Orissa. It 
operates in a manner which strengthens the eastern Oriya culture to 
the disadvantage of the Sambalpuri one. It has thereby created a situ- 
ation of greater social tension and collision instead of higher social 
harmonies between east and west in Orissa. 


Culture Movement in Sambalpur Area: 
A Case Study of Sambalpur Town and Two Villages 


In our previous analysis, one thing is clear that the Orissa government 
has done little to develop Sambalpuri folk culture—its language, per- 
forming arts like songs, dances, music, etc. There is no denying the 
fact that unless the cultural forms of Sambalpur area’ are provided help 
by the state, there cannot be a full-fledged cultural development. At 
the same time, it is also true that the cultural movement cannot come 
only from above; it has to come from below. In this part of the chapter 
our endeavour is to study the cultural movement from below, i.e., 
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from Sambalpurias’ side: how and what they have done to prop up the 
image of Sambalpuri culture. 

Not so long ago, the image of Sambal!puri culture was of a nega- 
tive nature for outsiders. The last decade has seen a sea change take 
place particularly after Koshali Bhasha Sahitya Parishad (KBSP) was 
born in 1980 in Khariar. Subsequently, Sambalpuri Lekhak Sangha 
(SLS) was established in 1983 in Sambalpur town. These two organi- 
zations are deeply committed to the development of Sambalpuri 
language as such and to establish its identity and image. Besides these, 
Odisa Sanskrutika Samaj, Badbazar Yuvak Sangha and Milani Club 
of Sambalpur town are also engaged in creating language awareness 
among the people in one way or the other. 


Publications of Periodicals 


The publication of newspapers, journals and periodicals was an im- 
portant factor for bringing language movement and cultura! identity in 
Sambalpur. There were some privately owned printing presses in 
Sambalpur town engaged in publication of Oriya periodicals. The first 
Sambalpuri newspaper Sambalpurar Katha was published in Sam- 
balpur town. Subsequently, Sat Kahale Chhati Phate and Hakua were 
published respectively in Sambalpur and Bolangir. They aimed at 
popularizing Sambalpuri writings. They also deal with socio-political 
problems of the area. In subsequent years they took up popular issues 
and focussed on the events of mass interest. By focussing attention on 
the condition of Sambalpurias and the Sambalpuri society, it served as 
a vehicle for ventilating the grievances of the people. 

With the simultaneous search for a language as well as Sam- 
balpuri identity the efforts of the SLS and the KBSP have become 
truly meaningful. There were some cultural associations throughout 
Sambalpur area working for the promotion of Sambalpuri songs, mu- 
sic and dances such as Dalkhai, Rasarkeli, Chutkuchuta, Maelajada, 
Danda and Karma, etc. A small beginning can have great results. 
When an old man named Satya Narayan Bohidar was mobilizing 
Sambalpurias for the cause or Sambalpuri language in the 1960s and 
1970s he was the butt of ridicule. He instituted an award for the best 
Sambalpuri lyrics writing. After his death it was stopped. However, he 
was the first man who was able to rouse language awareness among 
the people of Sambalpur. Even when another old man named Prayag- 
dutta Joshi mobilized some young people and united them together in 
1980 at Khariar town in Kalahandi district, Sambalpuri language 
movement far from emerged. In course of time other parts of Sam- 
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balpur area started to form forums with definite objectives to uplift 
their mother tongue. In Sambalpur town, the Sambalpuri Lekhak 
Sangha was set up on 28 January, 1983. It was registered in 1986. 
Then, there were very few lyricists writing in Sambalpuri for AIR and 
TV stations at Sambalpur and for various cultural programmes. 

“We usually met at someone’s house or at a pan (betel) shop or a 
tea stall and discussed in our spare time about Sambalpuri language, 
songs, dances and music”, recalls an old man. Since the beginning of 
1980s literateurs started prose writings. During the past decade a con- 
siderable amount of Sambalpuri literature has been produced in the 
form of short stories, plays, novels and songs. It was the period when 
the local newspapers came forward extending their support and 
played a vital role in the language movement in Sambalpur. It helped 
in creating wider awareness in the minds of Sambalpurias. The editors 
of the local newspapers like Agnishikha Koshala and Hirakhanda 
started publishing Sambalpuri literature in their dailies. Since 1981, 
“‘Kahele Mala” a special weekly column on literary criticism in Sam- 
balpuri has been coming out in the Agnishikha. Subsequently in 1982, 
the Koshala introduced a weekly literary page “‘Tikchahanra’’ every 
Saturday exclusively for Sambalpuri literature. In 1984 the Aeg- 
nishikha also devoted a page for literary section where Sambalpuri 
poems, short stories, etc., were published. The Hirakhanda also started 
giving a ‘box-news’ in Sambalpuri from 1986. Moreover the Ag- 
nishikha has very recently started “‘Lok Majlis”, a column for news 
review in 1990. Sambalpuri literature was coming out of a long period 
of neglect. The challenge was to establish its identity and purity. But 
the people were rarely motivated to continue and inject a degree of 
professionalism in their works, barring a few. 

The organizations, namely, the SLS, the KBSP, ‘Nisan Sahitya 
Sansad’, ‘Koshal Sahitya Samaj’, ‘Tarun Sahitya Sansad’, ‘Chinmaya 
Sahitya Sansad’, ‘Sambalpuri Sahitya Sansthan’, ‘Sambalpuri Nrutya 
Geeta Sahitya Akademi’, etc., and various newspapers acted as a link 
between the people and language. Significantly, Sambalpurias were, 
although, speaking Sambalpuri, they were not conscious of their lan- 
guage or identity. So, at the very centre of the language movement 
there was an emphasis primarily on literary creativity. The SLS col- 
lected 159 Sambalpuri poems and brought out a compilation titled 
Sambalpuri Kabita Sankalana in 1986. Subsequently, a short story 
compilation and a collection of children’s stories were brought out in 
1987. One comes to know the psyche of an artist or writer or poet 
through his or her works. And the collection of Sambalpuri poetry is 
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no exception. This collection is an important example to evaluate and 
understand how the spirit of Sambalpuri nationalism inextricably in- 
fluenced their creative expression. The themes and objects of these 
poems are not only familiar but well within the scope of one’s experi- 
ence and understanding. The poets have generously used the 
characters, events and motifs from Sambalpur area. The Sambalpuri 
poems reveal how the literary activity of a person is drived from exter- 
nal causes, i.e., from gods and goddesses, from an abstracted nature 
and human nature, from permanent instinctual system, etc. A large 
portion of poems, lyrics published so far in various journals, newspa- 
pers and books are on the glory of dieties mainly Samaleswari, 
Pataneswari, Sureswari, etc., and on the nature of Sambalpur and its 
people and culture. More than half of the poems compiled by the SLS 
deal with this theme. Thus, in these poems the history of Sambalpur 
has been reflected to a great extent. Besides, the poems reflected the 
traditional and unique folk festivals such as Nuakhai, Puspuni, and 
others in Sambalpur area. In other words, the relation of writers to so- 
ciety has taken the form of expressions through Sambalpuri poems 
and lyrics Such socio-cultural themes have been responsible in usher- 
ing in the Sambalpuri identity. 

Earlier, Purna Kalia Lok, a collection of five stories written by 
Bhawani Pradhan was published in 1980. It was published by Tarun 
Sahitya Sansad, Sambalpur. Next year in 1981, Odisa Sanskrutika 
Samaj published ‘Purnahuti’, a long story written by Lal Raghunan- 
dan Saideo. Then Katha aur Kathani by Rabindra Kumar Panda was 
published in 1984. These are ten short stories for children. In 1983, 
State Council of Education Research and Training (SCERT), 
Bhubaneswar published five short story books in Sambalpuri for 
Adult Education Programme in rural areas of Sambalpur area. Be- 
sides, Koshal shri, Nishan, Sambalpuri Masik Sahitya Patrika, 
Mahulkunchi and Udlabel are five monthly literary journals/maga- 
zines published from Sambalpur area. 


Sambalpuri Songs 


Sambalpuri songs had a conspicuous role in preparing the ground for 
the language and cultural consciousness in Sambalpur. Sambalpuri 
songs of Satya Narayan Bohidar were published in book forms, 
namely, Phul Changir, Ghubkudu, Ghabghabo, Tik Chahanra, Sri 
Panchami and Chautisa. Well before Satya Narayan Bohidar, who 
gave a new direction to the language movement, there were poets like 
Bidhu Bhushan Guru and Gobinda Panigrahi who had composed 
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popular Sambalpuri songs like Jhupur jhupur paen barse, Palha rui 
chalre bahen.... Emanain kahana kala kanhur gunar katha..., 
Gundiere tamku chhin dele jaesa mari..., Chhati chal karsire bua 
chetabanir katha suni, etc., during 1940s and 1950s. These songs 
were compiled in Bana Chandrika and Bana Jyotsna. Notably, 
Ravana Angada Ubacha April 1942, is composed on Dhap sur or 
tune. It may be suggested that at this time, both the ruler as well as the 
people, attempted to develop Sambalpuri literature. 

As it has been said earlier, a group of neo-folk artists emerged at 
the functioning of Sambalpur Radio Station in 1963. Thereafter, the 
love for Sambalpuri songs began to increase not only in Sambalpur 
area, but also all over the country. Widespread popularity of Ran- 
gabati Rangabati... in Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal in the 
late eighties brought overnight success to the singers Jeetendra Hari- 
pal and Krishna Patel. To date, thousands of Sambalpuri songs have 
been broadcast through AIR and TV stations at Sambalpur. Some of 
the approved lyricists of AIR and TV have also published their lyrics 
in book forms. For instance, Tukra Kanche Chand (102 songs) by Ne- 
tra Nanda Barik, Gan Maet in 1982 by Parsuram Satpathy, Rasbati 
Rasbalta (76 songs) by Gopabandhu Ratha, Sarag Mali in two parts 
having 50 songs each and Kansi Gajra (52 songs) by Sripati Pani- 
grahi, Kuan Tara (1965), Kure Phular Jhupa (1969) with 51 songs, 
Dhol Muhuri (1980) with 50 songs and Labanga Lata (1980) with 30 
songs by Narasingh Prasad Guru. 

In view of the above discussion, it may be said that the progress 
was made in the field of Sambalpuri literature, by the generous steps 
of some individuals and cultural associations. Gradually, a perceptible 
change was noticed in the minds of the people. With the starting of 
AIR and TV stations at Sambalpur the writing of Sambalpuri songs 
began to be re-oriented, with the neo-folk artists taking the lead in this 
field. Gradually, Sambalpuri writers came forward. Vigorous efforts 
in this direction was made. Individual recognition along with mone- 
tary rewards accelerated the process of writing in Sambalpuri. The 
AIR and TV authorities created a panel of jurists to approve both the 
lyricists and singers for their organizations. 


Sambalpuri Plays 


Among performing arts, Sambalpuri songs and music received sub- 
stantial attention from artists and people since the inception of AIR 
station.at Sambalpur in 1963. In recent years, the struggle for language 
identity has found its most intense expression in Sambalpuri plays. 
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The first known play where Sambalpuri was used was staged in Sam- 
balpur town in 1957. The name of the play was Akbar Rai. In it two 
characters used Sambalpuri language. In the same year a full fledged 
Sambalpuri play Gauntia Babu, written by Murari Prasad Mishra was 
staged in Sambalpur. Next year in 1958, Gauntia Babu was again 
staged at Bhubaneswar on the occasion of 4th anniversary of the 
OSNA and created a sensation among the Oriyas. Previously there 
was a general opinion that literature, particularly prose writing, cannot 
be produced in Sambalpuri. However, it was in fact, the beginning of 
a new era of Sambalpuri play writing in Sambalpur. But the period 
1959-73 was a dark period in the history and development of Sam- 
balpuri plays. It is difficult to give proper explanation for this. The 
tradition of writing Sambalpuri plays worked vigorously in the 1970s 
and 1980s. It was the period when Sambalpuri plays again came out 
with renewed strength. Phata mandal, Phata Kapal, Bhains age 
nagdhuni, Kumna bhitre dendu, and Lenjhatara written by Atal Bihari 
Panda; Budigala god talke talke, Muin nain maren, Khadia, and Kuili 
by Bipin Bihari Das; Nuakhai and Gute barib ghare bhanga danga by 
Akrur Chand were staged in Sambalpur. 

Their plays certainly contributed a lot for the growth and identity 
of Sambalpuri language and literature. In 1981, Ukhi was passed by 
the Rourkela Cultural Akademi, in the preliminary selection to stage 
in the Ok Nataka Mahotsava held every year by the Akademi. In that 
sense Ukhi was the first Sambalpuri play which got entry into the 
competition. It was written by Binod Pasayat and staged by Srusti, a 
theatrical association of Sambalpur town. Significantly, it bagged 
three prizes. Undoubtedly, it was a turning point in the history of Sam- 
balpuri plays. In April 1982, this play was again staged for three days 
in Sambalpur Gangadhar Mandap. Surprisingly, there was a very 
good turnout. The artists entertained hundreds of people, including 
people from surrounding rural areas. 

Ukhi paved the way for Sambalpuri plays entry into the “Lok 
Natak Mahotsava’”’ in Rourkela and other competitions in and out of 
the state. In 1983, two Sambalpuri plays, namely, Alar and Bhukha 
were to compete in Rourkela. They were staged by Dharmatma Cul- 
tural Association and Srusti, respectively, in the “Lok Nataka 
Mahotsava”’, Rourkela. Bhukha captured five prizes in the face of 
competition from other Oriya plays. Later on it was made into a film 
in 1989. It was the first ever film made in Sambalpuri language (see 
chapter 6, footnote 7). In the same year Bahumukhi Sramamangala 
Kendra of Sambalpur went to Allahabad (Uttar Pradesh) to participate 
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in the All India One-Act Play Competition. It staged Sasemira and 
bagged three prizes including best actor and best actress awards. In the 
next visit, Samudra was staged and received the best actor award 
again. There was a short play competition held by Sambalpur Natya 
Kala Parishad during 14-20 November, 1984. Four Sambalpuri plays 
namely Baba Ulti Gale, Ulta Purthi, Harigale Sarigala, and Bhutiar 
hathiar were staged and received a number of prizes. Then Hirakhan- 
dar Abhisapta Hira and Harigale Sarigala were staged by 
‘Sambalpur Sanskrutika Anusthan’ in Cuttack (eastern Orissa) and re- 
ceived prizes. Thus, in subsequent years a strong tradition of 
Sambalpuri plays has come into force. Besides, one of the major 
achievements in this endeavour is the integration of two traditions of 
plays—Sambalpuri and Oriya—in Orissa. Artists of both the regions 
have come together on one platform which has created a mutual ap- 
preciation and enjoyment. In February 1986, Ulta Purthi was 
produced by Ka-Kha-Ga in a competition at Balasore (eastern Orissa) 
and bagged three prizes. It was perhaps the first play in Sambalpuri 
that received first prize for script out of the Sambalpur area. In the 
same year, the Pandit Laxmi Narayan Sanskrutika Parishad of Sam: 
balpur went to Allahabad and presented Dadra Darpan and was 
awarded three prizes: best actress, best regional play and presidential 
award for direction. The Bhuti was staged by Srusti Natya Sanstha in 
Rourkela. 

Therefore, Sambalpuri plays have been highly acclaimed and 
have received prizes outside their culture area. All these efforts were 
to expose Sambalpuri talent and culture. In this sense, during the 
1980s, the struggle for language identity found its most profound ex- 
pression through Sambalpuri plays. Some of these plays like, Bhuka, 
Sasemira, Samudra, Bhutiar and Hathiar and Udla patar budla 
danga, etc., are published in book form enriching Sambalpuri lan- 
guage and literature. Also, some plays like, Muin nain maren are. 
available in the form of recorded audio cassettes. Thus, Sambalpuri is 
today, the most visible aspect of a challenging situation. In India, cul- 
ture has become the preserve of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture. But the scene in Sambalpur is contrary to expectation. Sam- 
balpur is heavily dependent on private donations and foundation 
wedded to the preservation of its cultural heritage. Such work has to 
concern itSelf not only with the product, but the person. Government 

"should have looked at the needs of the artists. They have the problems 
of money, raw materials, transportation, etc., and the problems of 
these artists are often compounded by celebrity status. It is like an art- 
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ist getting the award of best director or best actor or best script writer 
and then nothing. He may go to Allahabad, Cuttack, Balasore, 
Bhubaneswar or Rourkela on his own; but nothing changes on his re- 
turn. Finally, the entire story ends up with economic hardship, 
physical exhaustion and mental tension. 


Cultural Societies and Clubs 


The growth of education and cultural consciousness created a zeal for 
acquisition and diffusion of knowledge among the Sambalpurias. It 
resulted in bringing like-minded people together to form associations 
or organizations for exchanging their ideas on different issues on 
Sambalpuri culture. The Hirakhanda Music Association was estab- 
lished in 1942 by Rahas Bihari Mishra, a well known dancer, 
instrumentalist and singer. It was the first of such associations which 
promoted Sambalpuri songs, dances and music in Sambalpur. This 
was the first time Sambalpuri performing arts received urban patron- 
age. Subsequently, Chitrotpala Kala Parishad was founded by Murari 
Prasad Mishra. According to the local source, the birth of Chitrotpala 
was in response to the growth of Hirakhanda. Rahas Bihari Mishra 
was a Jhadua Brahmin whereas Murari Prasad Mishra was an Oriya 
Brahmin. These two classes of Brahmins have a spirit of rivalry and 
competition. It was this spirit that ushered the idea of Chitrotpala. 
Later on when Murari Mishra entered into politics Chitrotpala Kala 
Parishad emerged strongly in Sambalpur. It was renamed as Sam- 
balpur Kala Parishad (SKP) and became a registered body. Then it 
received financial help from the government under the scheme of fi- 
nancial assistance to the cultural associations in the state. Moreover, it 
came up as a premier cultural association of Sambalpur town. What- 
ever the reason of the foundation of Chitrotpala may be, sub-caste 
rivalry was certainly a contribution to Sambalpuri culture. Then Sam- 
balpur Music Association was set up in 1957 and became a registered 
body in 1959. It ran successfully for four years but due to the financial 
constraints most of its artists shifted to Sarmbalpur Kala Parishad. In 
course of time some other associations established in Sambalpur town 
were the SKK, Koshala Kala Kendra, Jawan Club, Sambalpuri Loka- 
Nrutya Sanstha, etc. These organizations are engaged mainly in the 
promotion of Sambalpuri performing arts. Besides, Veer Surendra Sai 
Orchestra, Sargam Orchestra, Sangam Orchestra, Rockey, Sur Tal 
Lay, Sur Sangit, Do-Re-Mi of Sambalpur are also responsible for 
popularization of Sambalpuri songs and music. There are a number of 
associations which are responsible for the promotion of Sambalpuri 
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plays in and outside Orissa. Mention may be made of Srujani, Srusti, 
Dharmatma Cultura! Association, Ka-Kha-Ga, Yuva Udayana, Pandit 
Laxminarayan Sanskrutika Sansad, and Sri Cultural Association, etc. 
In addition to this, there are some associations which are engaged in 
language movement in Sambalpur area. For instance, Milani Club, 
Badbazar Yuvak Sangha, Orissa Sanskrutika Samaj, Sambalpuri 
Bhasa Sanskruti Surakshya Committee and 3ambalpur Samaleswari 
Kala Parishad and so on. Thus, the second part of this century, particu- 
larly the 1980s witnessed a rapid growth of cultural societies, 
associations and clubs. The cultural movement led by these groups en- 
abled the Sambalpurias to think seriously about their rich cultural 
heritage. Over the years, these groups had to face a lot of trouble in- 
cluding financial problems in the organization of various cultural 
programmes, as they rarely received any assistance from the govern- 
ment. The discussions and debates Qn such issues highlighted the 
relative deprivation in the field of culture and broadened the mental 
horizon of the people. Thus, the efforts put up by these associations 
contributed most to the ushering in of a general cultural consciousness 
or awareness among the common people throughout Sambalpur area. 

Institutionalization of culture in Sambalpur town suggests that its. 
growth has been regular because of the indigenous cultural elites? rec- 
ognition of its importance for development specially in the sphere of 
songs, dances, music, plays and language. Compared to those in the 
suburban and interior areas of Sambalpur, the artists of Sambalpur 
town show a greater degree of interaction through various organisa- 
tional activities, inter-organizational interaction and are more active 
.in cultural production and professional organization. Within the gov- 
ernment institutions, namely, AIR and TV stations at Sambalpur, 
however, there exists great dissatisfaction among artists on account of 
infrastructural deficiencies, over-bureaucratization, lack of proper 
care to Sambalpuri culture/language and also lack of opportunities in 
the matter of production of various Sambalpuri programmes for these 
centres. 


Role of Akashvani (All india Radio) and 
Doordarshan (Television) 


AIR and TV centres at Sambalpur have played a vital role in creating 
people’s awareness about their culture and motivating them to be ac- 
tive bearers area. AIR Sambalpur was established in 1963. Apart from 
its regular national and international programmes, it has contributed 
largely to bring about an awareness and appreciation of Sambalpuri 
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folk music. The task of preserving the musical heritage and propaga- 
tion of music of Sambalpur area has been taken over by AIR station at 
Sambalpur in 1963 and later on by TV centre at Sambalpur in 1977. 

Music was mainly under the patronage of princely courts, zamin- 
dars and gauntias of villages in Sambalpur area during the colonial 
period. Then some private cultural associations came into existence. 
Finally, AIR and TV took over the charge to some extent. AIR started 
some of the major programmes of Sambalpuri music in 1963. Since 
then, Sambalpuri music and songs which command seizable listening 
in Sambalpur area has been given due attention by AIR. It broadcasts 
everyday through the morning, evening and afternoon transmissions, 
of them some are programmes for special audiences like women and 
children, the youth the students, rural and tribal people and industrial 
workers. 

Both AIR and TV at Sambalpur bring to its listeners the best of 
musical talents and musical pieces available in this culture area. New 
talent is continuously scouted through the regular music auditions. 
One of the significant achievements of AIR Sambalpur’s “Vividh” 
programme is the integration of Oriya as well as Sambalpuri popular 
songs. Songs of eminent singers of both the culture areas are pre- 
sented. It enables culture and artists of one cutture area to get exposure 
in other culture areas of Orissa. Consequently, it has created an appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of Sambalpuri music and songs in eastern 
Orissa too. In recent years, Sambalpuri music, dance, drama and other 
concerts are arranged in the eastern Orissa. Besides, station’s record- 
ing units visit interior areas from time to time and do recordings on the 
spot for broadcast and screening. Folk music collection centres have 
been set up at 20 AIR centres in India to systematically collect and 
preserve the folk music heritage in the country (India, 1989:242). 
Sambalpur station needs such a centre to collect, index and preserve 
various types of folk music available in this culture area. It will then be 
able to collect and broadcast some rare items of folk music of Sam- 
balpur area. 

Various cultural organizations active in Sambalpur town and vil- 
lages are doing pioneering work in popularizing Sambalpuri music. 
They organize musical concerts and various cultural programmes and 
seek the help of Sambalpur station, to extend coverage and coopera- 
tion to all such important programmes. In this regard, mention may be 
made. of the major cultural festival of Sambalpur area, namely, 
Paschim Odisa Sanskrutik Sammelan, organized once in every two 
years. Such programmes are covered by both AIR and TV centres at 
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Sambalpur and excerpts are broadcast on the regional hook-up. 

AIR/TV stations at Sambalpur could have made a very good col- 
lection of Sambalpuri folk music in all its variety and richness 
rendered by the talented artists approved by the station and the village 
folk artists. It could have released discs/cassettes of selected record- 
ings from its rich variety of collection for widest possible 
dissemination of various aspects of Sambalpuri folk culture, particu- 
larly music amongst the people. The cassettes companies, situated in 
eastern Orissa in Cuttack and Bhubaneswar, seek to satisfy this need 
of people at large. 

Popular Sambalpuri music/songs are broadcast from the AIR sta- 
tion at Sambalpur in the programmes for special audiences like Nari 
Mahal (women’s programme) at 1.30 pm on Sunday, Monday, Tues- 
day and Thursday, Juva Vani (youth programme) at 5.30 pm every 
day, Anurodh (Listeners? Choice), Krishi Sansar (programme on agri- 
culture at 7.30 pm every day), Shilpa Karyakrama (programme for 
industrial workers), and so on. Through Rumku-jhuma, the AIR, Sam- 
balpur introduces new Sambalpuri songs as well as new singers to its 
listeners. Besides, Tike Sununta is a programme which projects the 
current socio-economic issues broadcast on every Sunday at 7.25 pm. 
In addition to this, humorous plays and skits are also broadcasted. A 
number of Sambalpuri geeti natya, an unique combination of songs, 
music and dance and dialogues, have been relayed through Sambalpur 
station, since the beginning of 1980s. Mention may be made of some 
popular geeti natyas namely Manabhanjan, Khai Unjla, Phaijitia, 
Krushnaatar and Gambhira Bije written by Mitrabhanu Gauntia; 
Amar Bilasa by Gokul Naik; Bhangdubi by Netrananda Barik; Kan- 
chikwundhi, Mahulkunchi, and Muin Nain maren by some other writers. 
Some playwrights have also made new experiments. Barala Mahanti 
has translated Basudev Basu’s Bengali play Nadir Nam Mahanadi 
into Oriya. But, he introduced two characters in Sambalpuri language, 
and successfully presented through AIR Sambalpur. An All-India 
competition was held in 1987 for Radio playwrights in 19 prominent 
regional languages. This scheme has been launched to encourage 
young writers to write specially for radio (/ndia, 1989:244). Attempts 
are being taken to include Sambalpuri plays in this competition. 

The national programme of features, started in 1956, focusses at- 
tention on matters of national importance and interest in political, 
economic, social and cultural spheres. It is invariably translated into 
regional languages and broadcast from all the regional stations. Provi- 
sion should have been made to translate it into Sambalpuri and to 
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broadcast from this station. This way, the task of bringing awareness 
and disseminating knowledge of national and international impor- 
tance among common people would have been easier in Sambalpur 
area where Sambalpuri language commands seizable speaking. Be- 
sides, Sambalpur station should have started broadcasting news 
bulletin in Sambalpuri language. 

During the Shitala Sashthi festival of Sambalpur, a special com- 
mentary of one hour duration is put out for the benefit of the listeners. 
There is a need to project the myriad facets of Sambalpuri life, 
thought, culture, tradition and heritage. Though the Sambalpur station 
is assumed to play the role of a cultural disseminator of Sambalpur 
area to other parts of the state and nation at large, it is allegedly play- 
ing/serving the interests of the coastal people in Orissa. Because the 
production centre lies in Cuttack, 280 kms away from the broadcast- 
ing centre at Sambalpur. Also, employees are largely from coastal 
Orissa. Its unbiased socio-economic, political and cultural commen- 
tary, reportage, coverage and programme have been doubted by the 
Sambalpurias at large. 

- However, rural programmes are broadcast from Sambalpur sta- 
tion in Sambalpuri language. Under Chasar hal it provides relevant 
and problem-oriented technical information to the farmers of a ho- 
mogenous area like that of Sambalpur with similarity of agro-climatic 
condition, exclusively in Sambalpuri and production centre for Door- 
darshan at Sambalpur has been demanded by the people. What is 
strange is that the programmes for Sambalpur station are produced in 
Cuttack, although the relaying capacity of the station at Sambalpur 
does not allow the viewers of coastal Orissa to enjoy the programmes 
of Sambalpur TV station. People in general feel and demand that the 
cultural programmes like plays, songs, music and dances, etc., of AIR 
and TV centres at Sambalpur should have taken the colour, tone and 
language/mother tongue of the natives for whom these are composed 
and relayed. 


An Analysis 


As has been said earlier, an important aspect of an urban centre like 
Sambalpur is the growth of various clubs, unions, friendly societies 
and cultural associations. The new economic change in rural areas 
along with the new cultural policy of government for the preservation 
of folk culture has helped the folk tradition of Sambalpur area to move 
from the rural/countryside to the urban centres. New cultural associa- 
tions have sprung up in towns and urban areas and helped the regional 
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folk culture to grow more or less independently. This growth is partly 
assisted by the government from outside, but to the extent that it helps 
to mobilize people for the implementation of its policies. Conse- 
quently, the folk art forms are, to some extent, depredatory, distorted 
and lopsided. 

It is necessary to find out the features of cultural development in 
Sambalpur. With the consolidation of all the cultural centres and mass 
media in Sambalpur town, villages are forced to become a folk ap- 
pendage of the urban centre. Villages have become sure suppliers of 
raw material to the urban artists and in turn a reply market for its 
manufactured goods to the same villagers through TV and AIR! and 
various cultural shows. Folk cultural sector of Sambalpur has experi- 
enced a transformation in its structure itself. The only cultural activity 
which is active in the villages like Gainpura and Kainsir is its ritual as- 
pect. But, the secular aspects like songs and dances associated with the 
rituals have moved to Sambalpur town where it has become an urban 
sophistication or industry controlled by urban artists. Consequently, 
the urban ‘pseudo’ folk artists have amassed considerable following 
and emerged as a new class of folk artists who have come to the forse 
in recent years, belong mainly to the upper strata of the society. But, 
they also function under severe financial constraints. At the same 
time, the government, instead of patronizing, has systematically 
curbed grants to various cultural bodies. For example, the SKP which 
used to get grants upto Rs.5,000 from Sambalpur Municipality before 
1987 is now getting only Rs.3,000 per annum. As a result, the growth 
of folk culture has been stunted. 

The initial phase of cultural development in Sambalpur is a result 
of the awareness/culturalization created by some cultural association 
during 1940s. Subsequently, AIR Sambalpur and Saptarshi, a 
monthly research journal of Sambalpur University, and the TV centre 
at Sambalpur took some constructive measures in order to generate 
cultural awareness among the people in Sambalpur during 1960s and 
70s. The 1980s was supposed to be the most glorious period which 
had seen some remarkable achievements in the fields of drama, lan- 
guage and literature of Sambalpur. In the meantime, demands for the 
establishment of studios and production centres of AIR and TV at 
Sambalpur have been coming from time to time. Artists of Sambalpur 
have participated in the Apna Utsav at Delhi in 1986 and then at Bom- 
bay in 1987, and various Bharat Utsavs in foreign countries, namely, 
USA, UK, USSR, Japan, France and Sweden, etc. It seems that invita- 
tion to participate in the Republic Day Parade and India International 
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Trade Fair organized by the TFAI at Pragati Maidan in Delhi are other 
incentives which have attracted various cultural groups to participate 
in one way or other in the cultural movement of Sambalpur. 

The opposition between Sambalpuri-Katki which is almost hos- 
tile at times is tense throughout this culture area. It has its roots in the 
changing social and economic conditions in this region, where people 
and artists invariably feel that their art forms are being neglected and 
deprived of poorer attention and care. However, the history of cultural 
movement in Sambalpur is the history of advancing cultural con- 
sciousness and growing mass support for this cultural movement. In 
recent years, the poets and writers writing in Sambalpuri/Koshali lan- 
guage have organized themselves well to establish this language. 
Urban-based folk artists have formed a number of cultural associa- 
tions over the years in order to promote Sambalpuri music and dance 
traditions. Some of them have been receiving financial support from 
the government. The association of Sambalpuri handloom industry 
has also taken steps to promote Sambalpuri handloom outside this cul- 
ture area. 

„ Therefore, with its distinctive linguistic tradition, its rich heritage 
of folk songs and dances and music, fair and festivals, dress and orna- 
ments, rituals and customs, etc., together with the political and 
economic awakening has led to the formation of a district cultura! 
identity, i.e., Sambalpuri identity in Orissa. In course of time, the ac- 
tive culturalists culture practioners like urban based folk artists, 
writers, poets, dramatists and singers, etc., have tried to give the cul- 
tural awakening a mass character. They are skilfully playing the dual 
strategy of struggle for independent cultural development in Sam- 
balpuri, viz., separate status to Sambalpuri language, more 
Sambalpuri programmes in TVs and Radio, etc., and to stop group 
enchroachment in their cultural field by non-Sambalpurias, and on the 
other hand, they show their allegiance to the government of Orissa. In 
other words, their movement is not a separatist movement but a cul- 
tural movement for the conservation/preservation of folk cultural 
heritage and tradition of Sambalpur area. 


Rural Folk Artists 


The transformation of the Sambalpuri folk cultural section from ‘the 
subsistence-based to a market-based, profit oriented, commercialized 
urban sector in Sambalpur town and the emergence of a complex net- 
work of various cultural associations/institutions within a culture area 
having close link with and being shaped by urban influences, raises 
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some important questions: what are the basic trends of development 
within it? What social strata have been benefited from the growing I 
changes? What type of cultural structure, institutional maturiy, asso- 
ciational web, leadership pattern, ideological development have been 
taking place there? 

There are hundreds of folk singers, musicians, dancers and lyri- 
cists in the countryside. They are equally or more talented than the 
urban based folk artists, approved and recognized by AIR station and 
TV centre at Sambalpur. But, it seems nobody cares for these rural 
folk artists. The measures adopted by the government for the promo- 
tion and preservation of folk culture have also not been realized. The 
cultural associations or urban area like Sambalpur who are now the 
patrons and preserves of Sambalpuri folk traditions were also alleg- 
edly interested in big names and indulge in nepotison and not in . 
talents. So, in some cases well known urban folk artists act as floating 
artists who are invited by various associations from time to time. 
Some of them, having earned fame, have managed to earn a decent 
living too. Besides, such cultural associations have been accused of 
keeping new and young talent at a discouraging distance, and of doing 
little to further the cause of Sambalpuri letters. The relative depriva- 
tion in cultural field has led to the formation of more and more cultural 
associations with other young and new talent and challenges. Conse- 
quently, inter-group rivalry has become a new aspect of cultural 
development in Sambalpur. Although these urban folk artists have 
made Sambalpuri music and dance traditions big and popular through 
various mass media and big cultural shows, the rural folk artists have 
failed to get opportunities to express their natural talents. It may be 
suggested that the urban folk artists feel imminent threat to their status 
and dignity from the side of rural folk artists. 

There is the other side of the coin too. In case of rural folk artists, 
they cannot afford to build the infrastructure to get a programme from 
the cultural department or even to go out of Sambalpur to present their 
shows. Therefore, the offers by government or other sources often end 
up with the established cultural associations of urban areas, namely, 
Sambalpur town. Most of the folk artists, participated in the Apna Ut- 
sav, Bharat Utsavs and the programmes organized by the Trade Fair 
Authority of India were drawn mainly from the urban based associa- 
tions during past five years. Even these organizations were supposed 
to be politicized in the matter of selection of artists resulting in intra- 
group feelings. It is alleged that the talented artists have been pushed 
to take a back seat and nijar lok (close people, say, friends and rela- 
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tives) have been selected to accompany the troupe to various places 
and reap the benefits of such programmes. | 

On the issue of sending urban-based folk artists through govern- 
ment sponsored programmes a folk artist from the village reacted: 
“What is the use of training a team of twenty dancers if they are igno- 
rant of the meaning of this dance and how it is evolved??? He further 
added sacastically: ““What is the use of sending a team of forty danc- 
ers, four managers, ten musicians if it is not a true folk group?” In 
sum, what is conveyed in the above statement is the relative depriva- 
tion of rural folk artists. Considering the above facts, it may be said 
that the rural folk artists along with so many other talented artists of 
urban areas have failed to reap the benefits and opportunities provided 
by the government in cultural field resulting in a hierarchy of folk art- 
ists. It seems that there is a lack of understanding as to who is doing 
what and how. Another point is that, folk art and culture have become 
gradually dependent on the government—both from the view of the 
artists and the audience. However, it is also held that there is no over- 
all perspective and a piecemeal approach has led to lack of proper 
co-ordination, duplication and improper utilization of government 
funds. Here, it may be said that measures of government in the field of 
culture should be properly implemented to realize the objectives. To- 
day, folk culture has been professionalized which is reflected in the 
activities of some cultural associations in Sambalpur town. They seri- 
ously feel the need of sponsorships both government as well as private 
and for that the cultural programmes must have TV coverage. None- 
theless, the Sambalpuri folk traditions of music and dances are getting 
exposure through TV and radio by these associations. 

As it is the nature of folk culture in a changing situation, any form 
of folk culture, namely, dance or song, to develop and to get recogni- 
tion, it is essential to have a professional approach; but the real folk 
artists should also be given incentives. Unfortunately, this system 
does not exist in Sambalpur. Some people feel the need to have at least 
one real cultural show of Sambalpuri folk tradition at regular inter- 
vals. Measures can be taken to reshape the cultural policy and. ensure 
the equitable distribution of opportunities and available resources to 
the real folk artists as well as to the cultural groups/associations in- 
stead of being concentrated in urban areas and in certain groups. Folk 
dances and songs may be staged and not just be concentrated in certain 
months of the year. It has been generally noticed that most of the cul- 
tural programmes are held during winter. Their is a severe stress and 
strain on the artists and other members of the cultural groups and also 
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on the existing infrastructure and human resources during this time, 
whereas during the rest of the year‘it is under-utilized. So, the trend 
can be reversed by shifting the focus from cultural programmes to 
various seminars, talks and study-circles during this period. More- 
over, the private sector, namely, the cultural associations, play a basic 
role in Sambalpur in the organization and promotion of folk tradition, 
as discussed earlier. There is no denying the fact that an increase in the 
number of audience at such cultural shows fulfils a basic social need, 
{.e., social integration, by successfully appealing to different segments 
of Sambalpuri society. Folk tradition cannot survive or flourish on 
government resources which are meagre in any case. At the same 
time, grand cultural shows like Apna Utsavs and Bharat Utsavs would 
have not been possible without the government’s aid. 

There is a new trend in the folk tradition by diversifying the folk 
songs, music and dances from their traditional ritual settings to holi- 
day and leisurely activities. Generally, the artists of various cultural 
associations are students, employees and other workers. Their associ- 
ates are students, employees, and other workers whose participation 
depends on common holidays or leisure times when they can sit to- 
gether and work on a cultural show. Consequently, the idea of 
‘holiday folk tradition’ is fast gaining prominence in Sambalpur area. 

Any attempt to assess the cultural measures taken by the govern- 
ment of India for the promotion, protection and revival of folk 
tradition and for the upliftment of folk artists would be incomplete 
without a reference to the cultural movement in Sambalpur and the 
launching of a process of Sambalpuri identity throughout this culture 
area. This idea of providing government protection to the folk culture 
should be given a definite shape in various efforts adopted by the gov- 
ernment, which is part of the revival movement. Such measures 
should involve three important points: safeguards to the traditionally 
deprived and disadvantaged groups of the folk artists; measures to 
check further deterioration of folk-culture; THE and revival and de- 
velopment of folk tradition can be integrated to attain a cultural order 
in the country. 

Considering Apna Utsav, Festival of India and other grand cul- 
tural shows in and outside India, it seems that the government has 
restructured its idea on culture by transforming it from an elitist policy 
to a mass based one, So as to accommodate and integrate the deprived 
folk traditions into its fold. People like Rajeev Sethi and Pupul 
Jayakar have tried to give the rich folk traditions of India a distinctive 
identity through such cultural shows and festivals in and outside the 
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country. These festivals offer one mechanism whereby folk artists 
from various culture areas come together for secular activities like en- 
tertainment to the audience and the realization of the rich and varied 
nature of Indian culture. Another significant contribution of such cul- 
tural festivals is to undermine the widespread idea that folk tradition is 
a lower form of cultural tradition. So, such attempts have become in- 
strumental in destroying the old ideas and values attached to the folk 
artists and their tradition. From this it can be assumed that the measure 
taken by the government to protect the cultural tradition have paved 
the way for a vertical mobility of these folk traditions and thereby folk 
groups and folk artists. However, it is also felt that the folk media are 
used for political propaganda and publicity. It is difficult to ignore the 
potentiality of the mobilization and politicization of these folk arts and 
artists. In view of this, the big cultural shows mentioned above could 
be seen as attempts taken essentially to capture their individual loyalty 
and unequivocal support for the ruling party which spearheaded the 
causes of the folk traditions and culture. Thus, in a Society where the 
effects of every major policy is unequal it is easy to understand the im- 
portance of the cultural policy for the upliftment of folk-culture for 
any’ ruling outfit. However, during the past four to five years, espe- 
cially after the celebration of Apna Utsav, there is a new change found 
in the different layers of our cultural structure. It has succeeded in rais- 
ing the consciousness of the folk artists, particularly the beneficiaries 
of state policy. 


Elite Folk Artists 


From the above discussion, it is easy to see the emergence of a group 
of elite folk artists as the consequence of measures taken by the gov- 
ernment towards culture-conservation and preservation/protection. It 
was definitely not the objective of the cultural policy. Secondly, it 
seems difficult to provide equal opportunities to all folk artists and 
folk groups. The policy has benefitted a small minority of the target 
group of folk artists, and the elite folk artists reap the maximum bene- 
fits out of this opportunities. Political connections and other 
attachments help these artists to corner the opportunities meant for all. 
In course of time, they have become the state sponsored ‘“‘so-called”? 
folk artists. It is they who succeed in achieving better social status and 
getting better economic benefits. In effect the benefits of the cultural 
policy is confined mainly to the urban based, elite folk artists instead 
of trickling down to the deprived rural folk artists. 

It has been said earlier that the folk tradition in Sambalpur was 
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more or less caste-based. When the question of economic benefits 
arise some of these lower caste people feel discriminated against be- 
cause most of these new ““folk artists?’ are caste Hindus. But, the folk 
artists, mainly rural based, who do not get opportunities are interested 
in enjoying equal facilities/opportunities to visit places like Delhi, 
Bombay or other big cities in India and abroad to display their skills. 
They have the desire to express their artistic urge and talents through 
their traditional folk music and dances. As a result, the urban-based 
elite folk artists pose a kind of threat that reduces their chances of a 
share in the ‘‘cultural shows”. 


Note 


1. Although radio is a modern invention, it has become a means of folk 
entertainment and thus a real part of folk culture, widely accepted by 
the common mass—right from the low class labourer to the higher 
class people. It is a very general phenomenon that the poor rickshaw- 
wala and construction workers are seen owning bicycles, watches 
and transistors. 
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Conclusion 


Conventional studies in Indian Sociology and Social Anthropology 
have always viewed culture change from above. The concept of 
sanskritization has been invoked to understand this process. AS an an- 
tidote to this, a few analysts viewed the process of culture change from 
below. Thus, the notion of tribalization has been employed by some to 
delineate the cultural impact brought about by tribes on Hindu society. 
But neither of these processes operate in an autonomous manner as it 
usually believed. Keeping this consideration in mind, the present 
study attempts to analyze the mutual interaction of sanskritization and 
tribalization in Sambalpur, a cultural region. The research site is par- 
ticularly suited for the present investigation as one can discern both 
the above processes conjointly operating there. 

There is no single definition of “folk culture” acceptable to all. 
The disagreement prevails even with regard to the meaning of “folk”. 
The study of folk culture in India in the perspective of dichotomous 
constructions of human society such as rural or urban, peasant or elite, 
tribal or non-tribal, literate or illiterate, sophisticated or unsophisti- 
cated, etc., is problematic. In such a perspective, “the two worlds have 
been viewed as systems with distinctive and often contradistinctive 
elements” (Oommen, i984:3). Uncritical support to or dependence on 
the perspective of dichotomous constructions to study folk culture and 
folk society is an erroneous approach. And it is profitable to identify 
different elements such as rural, urban, tribal class, etc. While study- 
ing a particular society or culture. Such an integrated approach helps 
in understanding the continuities and/or discontinuities of a folk soci- 
ety and modifications of its various cultural elements that exist in a 
given social setting. | 

In our endeavour to define the “‘folk’? as a distinct category/group 
in this thesis, three criteria are used : (i) sharing of a culture (at least 
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one common factor); (ii) group identity in terms of culture, i.e., cul- 
tural identity; and (iii) regional identity in terms of culture. Thus, by 
“folk”, we mean a group of people who share a particular culture and 
identify themselves with a particular culture area. On this basis, a 
“folk” may be identified with a “nation”, i.e., a people sharing a com- 
mon territory, culture and identity. The concept of folk culture used in 
this study refers to a common way of life shared by people found in a 
given culture area (Sambalpur). It creates a cultural conscious- 
ness/awareness or groupfeeling or a sense of belongingness among 
the folk. The term folk is not used as a category distinct from that of 
peasants or tribes, or rural or urban people, or traditional or modern 
people, sophisticated or unsophisticated people. At the same time, the 
term is also not restricted to any one of them. 

For our purpose, the Sambalpuri culture is considered as the folk 
culture of Sambalpur area, a culture area which is apportioned be- 
tween Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. This vivisection is a clear 
indication of what Oommen (1986a) calls “‘culturocide”’. An attempt 
is made to delineate the geographical area which corresponds to cul- 
ture area of Sambalpur in which there is a high consistency of 
Sambalpuri traits and which are distinctive and identifiable and which 
differ recognizably from neighbouring area. The inhabitants, i.e., the 
Sambalpurias of this culture area have a common culture or culture 
pattern. 

Sambalpuri culture is a product of historical interaction between 
tribal culture and the Hindu culture. On the basis of our empirical find- 
ings neither the concept of sanskritization nor the notion of 
tribalization is exclusively found to be helpful in explaining and un- 
derstanding the growth and change in Sambalpuri folk culture. For 
example, the incorporation of tribal deities like Samaleswari, Kanta- 
harien, Jharibudhi and Bhim into the Sambalpuri religious culture 
may be viewed as tribalization. But the degree of incorporation is di- 
rectly linked with the amount of sanskritic elements found in these 
deities which indicates that sanskritization is embedded in the process. 
Thus, co-existence of both the tribal as well as Hindu cultural ele- 
ments in a given cultural item is evident from our empirical findings. 

We have posited that culture is an “adaptive structure through 
which various cultural elements relate and re-relate themselves to the 
elements of other culture in terms of potentialities provided to them by 
the socio-political environment.”? Sp, sanskritization or tribalization, 
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viewed independently has limited scope to furnish explanation; it can 
“explain only unilineal change in ritual and cultural contexts”. But 
the empirical reality points to the co-existence of cultural traits of dif- 
ferent traditions. 

Since the beginning of the systematic study of social reality by so- 
ciologists and social authropologists in India, the Brahminical model 
as an ideological force has grown stronger over the years and most 
scholars had been led by this force. It suffers from a serious bias. The 
key to the internalization of this model was the maintenance of caste 
Hindus’ dominance over tribal people in Indian society. In reality, this 
was not the only plausible model and is often inadequate in several 
situations and times. What is referred to as sanskritization was formu- 
lated by Srinivas (1952) based on the study of religion and society 
among the Coorgis in South India. But the origin of this idea goes 
back to the colonial period. The colonial ethnographers and adminis- 
trators of the 19th century had presented Brahminism as a 
proselytizing religion. The reason for this might have been to make 
out a case for the propagation of Christianity in India. Be that as it 
may, it would be inwise to think that there was/is an unbridgeable gap 
betwecn tribal society and Hindu society. Given the complexities of 
social realities, through systematic field studies and explorations of 
empirical findings, the scholars realized the need to account for new 
dimensions and ideas. While tribals had emulated caste-Hindus, imi- 
tation of each other: (tribals and Hindus) has been an important 
dimension of social life in India throughout history. As shown in this 
thesis, there is also enough evidence of the antagonistic relationships 
Petween the tribals and caste Hindus. 

As of now, the attention given to these dimensions has grown. 
Hence, an important consequence of the theoretical developments and 
empirical research is the faith in the possibility of synthesis of the cul- 
tural traditions of the tribals and caste-Hindus through various 
socio-cultural processes like diffusion, imitation and assimilation, and 
a constant dialectical evolution of cultural tradition. So, unlike the tra- 
ditional way of looking at things from above, this thesis on 
Sambalpuri folk culture is basically a study from below. True to its 
empirical findings, its main emphasis is on continuum and it sees the 
chief means (rituals and language) to attain it in the context of Sam- 
balpur as an alternative to the process of sanskritization and 
tribalization. - 

Continuum refers to an uninterrupted series of gradual changes in 
the magnitude of a given characteristic, forming a linear increase or 
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decrease. In a time perspective, continuum refers to history of change 
and development. We have made an attempt to study the growth of 
Sambalpuri society over the centuries. And we have maintained that 
the growth of Sambalpuri culture is the result of a tribe-caste integra- 
tion in Sambalpur area. To explicate the argument we have conducted 
field study in three settlements—one urban (Sambalpur town), one 
sub-urban (Kainsir village) and one interior village (Gainpura)—in 
order to examine the persistence and change in Sambalpuri folk cul- 
ture in the line of rural-urban continuum. 

Hinduism in its codified form is different from tribal religion in 
many respects. In this work, we have tried to define two ideal levels of 
cultural systems of the tribals and the caste Hindus in terms of rituals 
and deities with the help of a set of characteristics. The proportion in 
which tribal and Hindu elements are found intertwined vary from one 
cultural item to the other. Also the proportion varies in the same area. 
For instance, Sambalpuri festivals namely, Karma, Dalkhai and Nuak- 
hai are observed by both tribals and caste Hindus. However, there is a 
gradual progression of the sanskritic elements found in these festivals 
from the tribal pole to the Hindu pole. Similarly, the ratio of sanskritic. 
and tribal elements varies from Karma to Nuakhai. Consequently, a 
series of gradual changes are found to be occurring in the magnitude 
of sanskritic and tribal characteristics. They form a linear increase or 
decrease through a series of gradual degrees, i.e., continuum. Evi- 
dently, Nuakhai with higher Sanskritic elements is found closer to the 
ideal. Hindu tradition whereas Karma having larger tribal elements is 
found closer to the ideal tribal tradition. And Dalkhai is found some- 
where in between Karma and Nuakhai. Thus, the Sambalpuri rituals 
under study are arranged in a line or in a sequence of increasing or de- 
creasing order considering the proportions of tribal and Hindu 
elements. This may be viewed as a tribe-caste continuum or vice 
versa. 

In the perspective of rural-urban continuum, the sacredal values 
of rituals have a strong presence in the interior village, somewhat 
weak in the sub-urban village and rarely observed in the urban area. In 
other words, we have noticed a gradual decrease in traditional sacredal 
values in terms of rituals and festivals from rural to urban area in Sam- 
balpur. In contrast, we have noticed that primordial sentiment 
attached to one’s language is getting stronger and stronger when we 
move from rural to urban area. For instance, the Sambalpuri language 
consciousness has received more attention and language movement is 
intense in Sambalpur town while it is almost non-existent in the inte- 
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waged for a separate Sambalpuri state is no more than regional chau- 
vanism. Attempts to crush the movement by force may evoke greater 
resistance to the state authority. Understandably, after careful thought 
and analysis the state is using a group of trusted oriyaized Sambalpu- 
rias so as to diffuse the tension and to mitigate the growing intense 
cultural regionalism. Differences of opinion and split among Sam- 
balpuri speech community has reduced the momentum of the cultural 
movement in Sambalpur area. 

The cultural identity of Orissa is defined on the basis of the cul- 
tural identity of the dominant language group, i.e., the Oriya speech 
community inhabiting eastern Orissa. Admittedly, the cultural policy 
of the government of Orissa has always pushed Oriya culture to the 
forefront. The past ten years have witnessed the creation and strength- 
ening of institutions or the development of Oriya culture leading to the 
institutional expansion of culture. This is visible in the setting up of 
autonomous bodies and in the size of the budget on Oriya culture dur- 
ing the past several years which has increased manifold. All these 
have been done at the expense of regional cultures lilte Sambalpuri, 
which have been denied their due share. Thus, a significant feature of 
Orissan society is the unequal sharing of the fruits of cultural develop- 
ment by the people of its different regions. While the culture of certain 
groups have received favourable treatment and have become privi- 
leged, others have remained neglected. One of the most ill-treated 
regions in terms of cultural development is its western part, i.e., Sam- 
balpur area. 

The Government of Orissa is sparing no effort to popularize 
Odissi dance and song and Oriya language. It means that the Govern- 
ment of Orissa which started out as an enlightened patron of art and 
culture in Orissa is decidirig the kind of culture that people ought to 
consume. As a result, numerous folk forms of culture are being 
crushed due to the pressure from the dominant group and its culture. 
Cultural conflicts in a pluralistic Orissan society are understandable. 
But what is intolerable is the deliberate isolation and marginalization 
of folk culture, leading to “‘culturocide”. 

Our conclusion that what is happening in Sambalpur is culturo- 
cide could be arrived at only because we have rejected the 
conventional analyses which viewed the process of cultural transfor- 
mation either as sanskritization or as tribalization. Viewed from the 
angle of sanskritization, what is happening in Sambalpur is ‘cultural 
assimilation. If the process were viewed as tribalization then Sam- 
balpuria culture would have been engulfed and dominated by tribal 
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culture. As we have analyzed the empirical processes at work without 
committing to one or other of the conceptual categories we could dis- 
cover the process of mutual influence and interaction between various 
cultural communities. As this process has been examined inthe con- 
text of state policy which fosters the culture of the dominant group we 
could see the process of final marginalization of dominated cultures. 
Thus, it is clear that the nature of concepts one invokes substantially 
influences the data one collects and its interpretation. 
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Abhishek 
Abtar 
Am 

Ana 

Anla 
Anugraha 


Arua Chaul 
Asar/Asad 
Astamallik 
Atabika 
Baboo 
Badhei 
Bael 


Baesakh 
Baha 
Bahada 
Bahen 

Bai 
Bakshis 
Bamdapana 
Bandha, 
Bandhak 
Barihd 


Barua 


Glossary 


Coronation ceremony of the ruler 
Incarnation 

Mango 

The sixteenth part of a rupee 


Grants of lands given to the relatives and members 
of the Raj family for their maintenance. 

Rice made from unboiled paddy or sun-dried rice. 
The Sambalpuri month corresponding to June-July 
Eight chieftains 

Forest 

A little of respect attached to a name 

Carpenter 

Ritual ceremony of animal sacrifice; generally refers 
to buffalp sacrifice 

The Sambalpuri month corresponding to April-May 
Daughter-in-law 

T.belerica (a fruit) 

Sister 

A dancing girl 

Reward 

The ceremony of saluting a newly married couple 
Sealing of somethings regarded as a confirmation or 
guarantee 

The village headman or the Sardar of the Binjhal and 
the Gond communities'in Sambalpur area 

The man or woman through whom-the deity de- 
scends 
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Bata baran 


Bazar/bajar 
Bebhar 


Bedi 
Begari 
Behera 
Bel 
Bethia 


Bhae 
Bhagabata 
Bhajan 
Bhakat/Bhakta 


Bhakti 
Bhang 


Bhat 
Bheti 
Bhoga 
mandapa 
Bhudo 


Bhuin 
Bhulia 
Bidagi 


Bidi 
Biha 
Birhi 
Bogra 
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A ceremony of bride’s father formally meeting the 
coming bridegroom and welcoming them to mar- 
riage altar 

A permanent market or street of shops 

Ceremonial gift; money and clothes presented to 
relatives and friends on the occasion of social fes- 
tivities. 

Worship or marriage altar 

Forced labour 

Headman of a caste or village 

Aegla marmelos (a fruit) 

Labour or service exacted by a person in power 
without paying for it. 

Brother 

a cult of devotion to Vishnu 

Devotional songs 

Devotee of God. Those devotees of god Siva who 
fast and undergo penance during Danda nata. 
Devotion 

An intoxicating preparation of hemp (Cannabis sa- 
iva) either an infusion of the leaves and stalks 
bruised and pounded and chewed, or smoked like to- 
bacco. 

Cooked rice 

Presentation 

The refectory hall of a temple 


The Sambalpuri month corresponding to August- 
September 

Earth, land or soil 

A weaving caste (cotton weaver) 

Farewell gift; money or clothes presented to rela- 
tives, friends and priests who attend social and other 
festivities after the functions 

A sort of cigar made of kendu leaf 

Marriage 

A kind of pulse (Phaseolus radiatus) 

The lands given to the village headmen of Sam- 
balpur area. 
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Brahmottar 


Buka 
Chait/Cheat 


Chandan 
Chasa/Chasi 
Chas 

Chaul 

Chadar 
Chhata/Chhatar 
Chura 
Churi/Chudi 


Dahi 

Dalua Dhan 
Dan 

Darbar 
Darsan 
Dasra 


Debi/Devi 
Debta/Devta 
Debottar 
Dehri 
Devnagri 


Dhadi 
Dhan 
Dhangra 
Dhangri 
Dhenki 


Dhol 
Dhuti 


Dhup 


Glossary 


Grants of lands assigned for the support of the brah- 
mins - 
He-goat 
The Sambalpuri month corresponding to March- 
April 
Sandalwood 
Cultivator; name of a caste in Sambalpur area 
Cultivation 
Rice 
A piece of cloth worn on the body 
An umbrella 
Parched rice 
The bracelet put on a bride’s arm at the time of mar- 
riage. She is entitled to wear it only while her 
husband is alive 
Curd 
A variety of paddy grown in summer 
Gift 
A Raja’s court; A royal assembly 
Visiting temples and seeing or reverencing idols 
A religious festival called Durga puja which falls in 
September-October; the Sambalpuri month core- 
sponding to September-October 
Goddess 
God 
Lands assigned for the worship of an idol! 
Village priest 
The script in which modern Sanskrit and certain In- 
dian languages are written 
Border of a piece of cloth (sari, dhuti, gamchha, etc.) 
Paddy 
Unmarried youth 
Unmarried young girl 
The grain husker or pestle made of wood, projecting 
from the end of a lever. 
A drum 
A long piece of loin cloth used as a garment by 
males 
Incense, the vapours of any fragrant gum or resin 
burnt slowly 
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Dikshya 
Diwan/Dewan 
Durga puja 
Fasal 

Gadi 

Gadu 
Gamchha 

Gan 

Ganda 


Gan Debi 
Ganjei 


Gantia/ 


Gaontia/Gauntia 


Gad/Garh 
Gadqjat 


Garia 
Gaud 


Ghasi 
Ghee 
Gina 
Gudakhu 
Guti 
Gur/Gud 


Guru 


Haldee 
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The ceremonies before receiving the secret prayer 
from a spiritual preceptor 

Chief Executive Officer in the state 

The Chief Hindu festival celebrated in September- 
October 

Crops 

Throne; the seat of royalty 

A small water container or carrier 

A towel like piece of small cloth generally used for 
bathing, etc. 

Village 

A low caste Hindu; also a village servant of this 
caste found in Sambalpur area. The traditional occu- 
pation of this caste people is the rearing of the tussar 
worm 

Village goddess 

A kind of intoxicating drug prepared from the hemp. 
The plant (Cannabis indica) whilst young is dried 
and pounded and then used in smoking 

The village headman in the Sambalpur area 


Fort 

The lands contituted of mountain fortresses; a small 
kingdom 

A large water container or carrier 

The milkman; the caste of cowherds or an individual 
belonging to it 

An untouchable caste engaged in the making of big 
drums 

Clarified butter 

A cup 

A toothpaste made of tobacco 

One who lives in the family of another person for 
maintenance and shelter 

Molasses, coarse or unrefined sugar 

Among the Hindus, a religious preceptor; among the 
tribal people the word is applied to any shaman or 
medicine man of repute 

Turmeric (Curcuma longa) 
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. Halia/Halua 


Handia 
Harda 
Harijan 

Hat 
Hom/Homa 


Hula Huli/ 
Hul Huli 
Ista Debi 
Jajman 
Jajmani 
Jajna 
Jam 
Jamidar/ 
Zamidar 
Jamidari/ 
Zamidari 
Jana 
Janapada 
Jati 

Jatra 
Jeth 


Jhadua 


Jhankar 
Jhar/Jhad 


Kan phul 
Kani 


Kansa 


Glossary 


A ploughman; A class of unskilled labourers en- 
gaged for the year and paid daily in kind or cash 
Rice beer 

T.chebula (a fruit) 

Scheduled caste 

Market or fair 

Offering of clarified butter poured on fire. It forms a 
part of all religious observances 

A sound made by women wagging the tongue inside 
the mouth while emitting a shrill sound 

The chief female deity of family or village or an area 
Patron of Jajmani relationship 

Patron-client relationship 

Ceremonial sacrifice 

Eugenia jambolana (fruit) 

A landlord; a proprietor directly responsible to the 
state for the revenue of the land he possesses 

The tract of land constituting the possession of a 
Jamidar 

Tribe 

Region 

Caste or sub-caste 

A festival, a fair 

The name of a Sambalpuri month corresponding to 
May-June 

The word is derived from the word “‘Jhad’’ meaning 
jungle. People of Sambalpur area are called Jhadua 
A village priest or servant of aboriginal descent 
Bushes, jungle 

Daughter 

Shifting cultivation adopted in wild and jungle tracts 
Age 

A forest, tingled wilderness 

A Hindu goddess 

Client of Jajmani relationship 

A kind of earring, ear drop 

One end of saree which hangs loosely from the 
shoulder 

Bell metal (a mixed metal) 
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Glossary 
Kansari 


Kendu 
Keunt 


Khai 


Khanja 


Khanjani 


Khejur/Khajur 


Khuri 
Killah 


Kisan 
Kosa 
Kosta 
Kukda 
Kul-debta 
Kulta 
Kuthia 
Kumhar 
Kusna 
Luhura 
Ma-Bap 
Magh 


Mahajan 


Mahanta 
Mahaprasad 
Maharaja 
Makara/Mita 
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A caste traditionally engaged in brass and bell metal 
works 

Diospyros melanoxylon (a wild fruit) 

Of fisherman caste who also works as boatman in 
Sambalpur area 

Fried rice, sometimes seasoned with sugar when it is 
called ukhuda 

Lands allotted to persons or institutions both relig- 
ious or social for specific purposes by the rajas; Also 
the lands assigned to the members and relatives of 
the Raj family for their maintenance 

A small flat crum with only one skin, the other side 
being open 

Phoenix sylvestris (a fruit) 

Bowl 

Fortress, an estate or feudal jurisdiction of a tribu- 
tary raja 

Peasants; name of a tribe 

Tussar worm 

A weaving caste; Tussar (cotton-silk) weaver 
Cock/fowl/chicken 

Family/clan deity 

A Hindu agricultural caste of Sambalpur area 

A domestic or farm servant 

The potter 

Rice beer 

Blacksmith 

Mother and father 

The Sambalpuri month corresponding to January- 
February 

Literally a great man, but is generally applied to 
merchants, bankers, or moneylenders 

The abbot of monastery 

Holy food of Lord Jagannath 

Emperor 

A kind of ceremonial or ritual friendship; the cere- 
mony of formal betrothal after exchange of 
Mahaprasad between the guardians of bride and 
bridegroom 
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Mahul 


Mala 
Maur chul 
Muhuri 
Mantra 
Maya 
Meriah 


Mudi 

Mug 

Mugni 
Mughalbandi 


Mulia 
Munus bali 
Natua 
Nazrana 
Nishan 
Pada/para 
Paeta 
Pakhal 


Panat 
Panda 
Pandit/Pundit 


Parab 
Patar 
Phul 
Podh 
Podhpuja 
Podu 


Prasad/Parsad 
Puja 

Pujari 

Puni 


Glossary 


The large oak-tree (Bassia latifolia) found in hill ar- 
eas 
A garland, a string of flowers or of beads 
A fan made of peacock feather 
A kind of clarionet, bugle 
Religious chants or incantations 
Psidum guave 
The name generally applied to the victims and hence 
to the human sacrifice of the Khonds 
Ring for the head and the leg 
One of the pulses green gram (Phaseolus mungo) 
A kind of black marble 
The teritory under Mughal administration—the 
coastal plains comprising the modern districts of 
Balasore, Cuttack and Puri 
Wage earning day labour 
Human sacrifice 
Dancer, actor 
A gift, a present from an inferior to a superior 
A kind of drum found in Sambalpur area 
A locality, a settlement 
The thread or string of cotton worn by the brahmins 
Cooked rice soaked in cold water. It is a fluid mix- 
ture of cooked rice and water left standing during the 
night.It is a very poular diet of the Sambalpurias 
The outer skirt of a saree 
A priest of a Hindu temple (Puri) 
A learned brahmin who makes some branch of San- 
skrit learning his special study 
A festival 
Leaf 
Flower 
Buffalo 
Buffalo sacrifice 
Forest areas being cleared from thicket for cultiva- 
tion; slash and burn 
Food offered to a deity 
Worship 
Priest 
The full moon day 
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Glossary 


Puran 
Pus 


Purohit 


Raej/Raj/Rajya 


Raja 


Rajguru 
Rajpuran 


Rajpurohit 
Rajput 


Rajtika 


Rakas 

Rani 

Rutu Dhan 
Sabar mantra 
Sahukar 
Sakti/Shakti 
Sal 

Sangata 
Sansia 
Saraban 


Sardar 


Saree 


Semel 

Sena 
Sevayata 
Shastra 
Sindur 
Sunari 
Tahsil/Tehsil 
Tal patar 
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Old traditional history, 
A Sambalipuri month corresponding to December- 
January 


One who conducts the ritual ceremonies of a tribe, a 
household or family 
Kingdom 
King or ruler; this term was also applied to petty 
chiefs or big jamidars 
The spiritual advisor of the raja 
A text referring back to an earlier period of a royal 
dynasty 
Royal preceptor 
The name of a race in India, the hereditary profes- 
sion of which is that of arms 
A mark put on the forehead of a raja at the time of 
accession or coronation 
Demon 
A Hindu queen 
The paddy grown in winter 
Black magic 
A native banker 
Mother goddess; energy 
Shorea robusta (a tree) 
A close or ceremonial friend 
A caste Hindu engaged in stone carving 
The Sambalpuri month corresponding to July-Au- 
gust < 
A Chief, a headman of one administrative division 
of a state; also a commander and a leader 
The cloth which constitutes the main part of a 
woman’s dress, wrapped round the body and then 
thrown over the head 
Bombax malabaricum 
Army 
Attendants of an idol 
The sacred writings of the Hindus 
Vermilion 
Goldsmith 
A unit of land revenue administration 
Palm leaf 
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Tangia 
Tanti 
Tantra 
Tadi/Tari 
Teli 

Thali 
Thana 
Thanapati 


Tihar 

Tirtha 

Tithi 

Tulsi Chaura 
Uans 

Usna chau! 


Vamsa 
Varna 


Yatra 


Glossary 


A small axe, hatchet 

Weaver 

Mystical and magical practices 

Fermented juice of a palm tree 

A Hindu caste of oil seller/presser 

Plate 

A Police station 

A non-brahmin priest of ““‘mali’”’ caste, generally 
found in the Saiva shrines of Sambalpur area 
Festival 

A sacred place of pilgrimage 

An auspicious day/time 

A sacred place where Basilium sanctum plant is 
grown and worshipped 

The new moon day 

Rice made from boiled paddy 

A lineage, a race, a family 

Colour, four-fold classification based on birth and 
occupation 

A religious fair 
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